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American  Sodety 


The  theme  of  Military  Revievt^s  1991  writing 
.contest  was  “The  Army  in  American  Society.” 
-Numerous  entries  from^ive  and  Reserve 
..soldiers,  retired  officers  and  civilian  scholars 
offered  wide-ranging  views  on  the  Army  and  the 
military  in  America’s  aaiciety.  The  first- 
second-  and  third-place  winning  essays  are 
presented  on  the  following  pages.  Each  article 
offers  several  interesting  thoughts  and  pro¬ 
posals  on  a  pertinent  topic.  Officers’  interest  in 
the  future  of  our  Army  and  the  quality  of  their 
efforts  here  indicate  that  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  to  the  tremendous  job  facing 
our  Army  in  theiiays  and  years  ahead. 


America,  the  Army  and  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  i  * 

'  ’  *• 

On  Saturda’.,  25  July,  a  monument  will  be  dedicated  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  a/ 1  if  ■ 

the  “Buffalo  Soldiers”  of  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  regiments.  The  ceremony  itself  promises. - — 

to  be  a  big  event  and  will  give  those  attending  the  ceremony,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  person,  ^ 
a  chance  to  reflect  on  the  sacrifices  and  the  dedication  of  those  who  were  unknown  soldiers*^  sVh 

in  at  least  one  respect  but  who  should  be  unknown  no  longer.  Wher  the  crowd  has  gone  — ' - 

home,  the  flags  put  away  and  the  speeches  long  forgotten,  the  striking  bronze  statue  of  a  Avail 
horse-mounted  cavalryman  will  remain,  near  the  site  where  the  Bufialo  Soldiers  spent  their 
first  hard  winter  in  camp.  1st 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  will  become  one  of  the  most 
photographed  in  the  Army,  a  regional  tourist  attraction  to  be  visited  by  elementary  school 
classes,  foreign  visitors  and  roving  bands  of  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  stu¬ 
dents.  Since  it  is  situated  at  the  intellectual,  if  not  the  physical,  crossroads  of  the  Army,  near- - - 

ly  every  serving  officer  will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  site  at  one  time  or  another.  53 

It  is  clear  what  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  commemorates,  and  its  full  meaning  for  future  ^3 

generations  of  soldiers  can  only  be  supposed.  Certainly,  a  tangible  remembrance  of  the  Buf-  ^ 

falo  Soldiers  is  long  overdue,  but  such  a  monument  may  not  have  even  been  possible  until  c3 
recent  years.  But  late  will  have  to  do,  and  now,  1992,  is  the  right  time  to  honor  our  brothers- 
in-arms  for  their  service.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  the  Army’s  relationship  to  the 
country  and  to  the  institutions  of  the  people  it  serves.  Not  to  be  lost  or  ignored  is  the  painful 
irony  that  the  dedication  of  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  occurs  less  than  90  days  after  ^ 

Active  and  National  Guard  troops  were  mobilized  and  deployed  into  the  Los  Angeles  war  EQ 

zone.  Obviously,  there  is  still  work  to  be  done,  both  within  the  Army  and  without,  to  under-  g 

stand  and  to  cultivate  the  relationships  that  make  America  what  it  is.  Perhaps  the  dedica-  ^ 

tion  of  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  will  contribute  to  that  necessary  endeavor.  b 

Military  Review’s  1 991  writing  contest  was  crafted  to  explore  these  basic  relationships  be- 
tween  Army,  government  and  people,  and  we  are  pleased  to  offer  the  three  winning  articles 
in  this  issue.  The  subject  area  of  the  contest,  “The  Army  in  American  Society,”  was 
purposefully  broad  to  allow  a  range  of  articles  on  issues  that  affect  and  often  corffound  both 
the  Army  and  the  country  at  large.  We  anticipated  articles  on  values,  ethics  and  morality, 
women  in  the  Army,  public  support  for  the  military,  the  volunteer  Army,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  AIDS,  the  military-media  relationship,  homosexuality  and  equal  opportunity  and 
were  not  dissapointed  in  the  range  of  articles  we  received.  Every  entrant  underscored  the 
idea  that  Army  problems  reflect  society’s  problems  and  that  the  Army’s  virtues  echo  those 
of  America.  In  publishing  the  winners,  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  authors:  Major  Rainier 
H.  Spencer,  first  place  for  “Blacks,  the  Army  and  America”;  Captain  James  B.  Brown,  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  “Media  Access  to  the  Battlefield”;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  L.  Magin- 
nis,  third  place  for  “The  Future  of  Women  in  the  Army.”  We  also  wish  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  to  all  authors  who  took  the  time  to  wrestle  with  these  and  other  pressing  issues. 

Writing  about  and  discussing  such  issues  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  Army’s  place 
in  American  society.  By  honoring  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  we  also  acknowledge  the  need  for 
much  understanding. 

All  soldiers  should  take  great  pride  in  the  dedication  of  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument. 

Their  long  ago  service  is  an  example  to  all  of  us,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  But 
the  dedication  ceremony  is  only  a  moment  in  time  during  the  important  work  of  making 
the  Army,  and  America,  the  best  that  it  can  be.  We  are  all  engaged  in  that  work — unders¬ 
tanding  the  problems  of  the  past,  the  tasks  of  the  present  and  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

In  that  sense,  the  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  belongs  to  all  soldiers,  to  all  Americans,  to  all 
of  us.  It  cannot,  nor  should  it,  be  any  other  way. 
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Blacks,  the  Army 
atidAitieHca 

Major  Rainier  H.  Spencer,  US  Army 

Copyright  1992 


The  author  cautions  that  the  relatively  light  losses  incurred  by 
American  ground forces  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  were  atypical 
of  a  major  war  and  should  not  cause  us  to  gloss  over  a  national  problem 
of  fundamental  moral  significance.  '  He  offers  his  views  on  the 
disproportionate  racial  composition  of  the  US  Army  as  a  symptom  of  a 
larger  societal  illness  that  must  be  treated  and  cured. 


Proportion ;  A  relaaonship  between  things  or  parts 
of  things  with  respect  to  comparative  magnitude, 
quantity,  or  degree.  Disproportionate:  Outofpro' 
portion,  as  in  relative  size,  shape,  or  amount. 

T.  The  Amencan  Heritage  Dictionary 

HE  GULF  WAR  brought 
to  the  forefront  of  nation¬ 
al  debate  a  delicate  and  very  difficult 
question — the  issue  of  black  overrepre- 
sentation  in  the  Army.  Only  50  years  ago,  the 
very  suggestion  of  this  problem  would  have  been 
inconceivable.  In  1942,  blacks  made  up  5.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Army’  Most  black  soldiers  were 
draftees  and  served  primarily  in  support  roles  in 
otganvrations  such  as  the  Quartermaster  and  En¬ 
gineer  corps.  In  the  days  of  our  segregated  Army, 
black  leaders  tought  to  increase  black  enlist¬ 
ment,  raise  it  to  the  level  of  black  representation 
in  the  population  and  allow  blacks  to  fight  for 
America,  albeit  in  all-black  units.  In  those  days, 
integration-waiy  Army  leaders  claimed  that 
“the  military  should  not  be  a  laboratory  for  social 
expenmenration.‘  As  it  has  turned  out,  the 
Armv  of  today  stands  as  the  shining  result  of  per¬ 
haps  the  most  successful  social  experiment  in 

Thi’  iifu's  exprc-sseJ  m  this  article  are  tho.w  of  ihe  authrrr 
arki  j(i  ru)t  purpcrrt  to  reflect  the  poataim  of  the  Department  of 
r/k'  .-\r?n\.  tik'  Defyirrmcnt  of  Defense  or  any  other  pnvmmcni 

-  ilCOk  ^  — Liilt/fr 


American  history.  The  interv'ening  50  years 
have  brou^t  with  them  the  end  of  enlistment 
discrimination,  the  end  of  Army  segregation 
and  a  fivefold  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
black  soldiers  on  active  dut>'.  But  because 
civilian  America  has  refused  to 
heed  and  follow  this  singular 
example,  the  Army’s  great  social  success 
has  become  a  problem  the  Army  can  ac¬ 
knowledge  but  cannot  solve  by  itself. 

Overrepresentation  in  the  Army 

Whites  make  up  84.2  percent  of  America,  yet 
only  65  pjercent  of  the  Army,  while  blacks  con¬ 
stitute  12.4  percent  of  America  and  an  amazing 
28.9  percent  of  the  Army.^  For  every  black  per¬ 
son  in  America,  there  are  6.7  white  persons;  but 
in  the  Army,  for  every  black  soldier,  there  are 
only  two  white  soldiers.  The  consequences  for 
the  black  community,  given  across-the-board 
casualties  in  a  major  war  (which  the  Gulf  War 
was  not)  are  of  grave  concern.  In  li^t  cf  these 
numbers,  the  argument  1  want  to  make  i'  chat  we 
should  be  concerned  that  blacks  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  being  prepared  to  make  such 
a  large  sacrifice  for  a  country  that  not  only  fails 
to  extend  equality  to  them  but,  through  its  social 
and  economic  practices,  tv;nds  to  steer  blacks 
into  armed  defense  of  ipkit  and  its  institutions — 
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the  \-er\'  institxitions  that  blacks  seek  to  escape 
through  Knning  the  Army.  It  would  appear  that 
the  disproportionate  number  of  blacks  in  the 


We  should  be  concerned  that 
blacks  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  being  prepared  to  make  such  a  large 
sacrifice  for  a  country  that  not  only  fails 
to  extend  equality  to  them  but,  through 
its  social  and  economic  practices,  tends 
to  steer  blacks  into  armed  defense 
of  itself  and  its  institutions — the  very 
institutions  that  blacks  seek  to  escape 
through  joining  the  Army. 


Armv  represents  a  clear-cut  indictment  ot 
modem  American  society  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sounds  a  ringing  endorsement  ot  ttxlay  s 
Armv  and  its  equitable,  color-blind  policies.  We 
should,  tlieretore,  regard  the  racial  structure  of 
the  Army  as  the  symptom  of  a  larger  societal 
problem  and  not  blame  the  Army  itself  for  being 
as  attractive  to  blacks  as  it  is. 

'X''e  ha\  e  .several  ways  of  viewing  the  lai^e 
number  of  blacks  in  the  Army.  One  way  is  to 
denv  that  black  representation  in  the  Army  is 
in  tact  disproportionate.  This  clearly  is  not  a 
reas^.mable  position;  for  it  to  be  represented  in 
tire  .Armv  at  a  rate  that  is  two  and  one  half 
times  one's  percentage  ot  society  is  not  dispro- 
P-rnionate.  what  could  perssibly  count  as  dispro- 
jxrnionate  representation’  One  might  attempt 
to  argue  that  this  disproportionalir\-  is  not  a 
problem,  bur  that  is  a  different  issue,  one  that 
ackirovx  ledges  the  ob\'ious  dispariu'  in  represen- 
t.ition. 

Ore  might  take  the  ptrsition  that  black  sol¬ 
diers  are  wilunteers  and  that  no  one  forced  them 
to  loin,  a  view  1  will  call  "voluntarism."  The 
htilder  ot  such  a  \’iew  ctiuld  contend  that  blacks 
are  guilrv  ot  inconsistency — they  |oin  the  mili- 
ran  n  t  rake  .idr  antage  ot  increa.sed  opptrrrunities 
and  'Oenetits  .iml  then  balk  when  the  possibilitv 
or  combat  .irise--.  CJonc’erselv,  tire  proptrnent  ot 
XvHunt.insm  mieht  also  s.iv  th;ir  blacks  join  the 


Army  out  of  the  same  deep  feeliirgs  of  patriotism 
and  service  as  do  their  white  counterparts.  To 
suggest  that  they  are  forced  by  economics  to  join 
or  join  only  for  the  benefits  is  to  impugn  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  black  soldier. 

Still  another  view  holds  that  American  soci¬ 
ety  has  not  been  fair  to  blacks  over  the  years,  but 
the  eve  of  the  Gulf  crisis  was  not  the  time  for 
dissent.  Service  in  the  Gulf  War  would  provide 
blacks  an  excellent  opportunity  to  lay  a  claim  to 
equal  rights  and  treatment  in  mainstream 
American  society.  This  view,  which  1  shall  call 
“absolutionism,”  advises  blacks  to  sacrifice  now 
for  later  rewards. 

The  Social  Contract 

It  will  be  helpful  to  analyze  these  two  perspec¬ 
tives  using  the  social  contract  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  obligation.  Traditional  social  contract 
theory,  as  propounded  by  John  Locke,  holds  that 
the  force  of  government  derives  from  humans 
agreeing  with  each  other  to  first  form  a  society 
and,  then,  to  establish  a  government  based  on  an 
agency  type  of  social  contract.'^  This  second 
contract  is  a  conditional  agreement  between  the 
people  and  the  government.  The  people,  in 
whom  sovereignty  resides,  may  dissolve  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  it  not  adhere  to  the  conditions 
of  its  establishment — one  of  the  foundations  of 
our  Constitution.  The  idea  of  obligation  under 
the  social  contract  comes  about  because  part  of 
the  contract  requires  that  each  of  us  give  up  cer¬ 
tain  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  take  the  law  into 
one’s  own  hands,  in  exchange  for  the  benefits 
and  conveniences  of  a  regulated  society.  If  we 
partake  of  the  advantages  of  society,  that  is,  law 
and  order,  social  services,  protection  from  for¬ 
eign  invasion,  on  so  on,  then  we  are  obligated  to 
repay  our  society  in  the  form  of  taxes,  conven¬ 
tionally  accepted  behavior  and  general  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  norms  of  society.  In  a  social  contract 
scenario,  the  people  agree  to  equally  obey  the 
government,  and  the  government  agrees  to 
equally  protect  the  people.  We  may  apply  the  so¬ 
cial  contract  theory  of  obligation  to  each  of  the 
view.s  outlined  above — the  voluntarist  and  the 
abstilutionist. 
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The  typical  white  highschool  graduate  has  a  wide  hallway  of  many 
open  doors,  with  military  service  being  one  of  the  possibilities.  Asa  contrast,  we  can 
compare  this  to  the  experience  of  the  average  black  high-school  graduate  who,  first 
of  all.  has  a  narrower  hallway  with  fewer  doors  open,  and  who,  upon  squeezing  down 
the  constricting  corridor,  finds  that  the  military  door  looms  wide  open  and 
far  more  attractive  than  most  other  possibilities. 


The  Voluntarist  Argument 

rroKiWy  the  easiest  areiimcnt  to  make  is  the 
anjiiment  of  the  voluntarist.  Militan-  ser\’ice  i> 
\Mluntan’.  .America  Jid  nor  im!\-)se  a  draft  diir- 
me  ilie  Clulf  huildiip;  so,  clearlv,  anvone  in  uni' 
torm  was  in  unitonn  treelv,  \'oiuntaniv.  C'hri"- 
torher  lehn.  assistant  secretar\’  of  (.leieiise  tor 
force  manaeement  and  personnel,  npitied  this 
arrirude  when  he  said  of  Hacks: 

“Nolwly's  makine  them  enlist.  Thev’re  mn 
victims;  they’re  willing,  patriotic  .Amerierms."' 

The  voluntarist  approach  a.ssumes  that  one 
p.irrv  to  the  social  contract  (.America)  h;i' 
treated  and  protected  the  other  pa,  .ill  its  citi- 
:en-)  equallv  and  pn^perly.  In  other  words,  the 
voluntarist  assumes  that  .America  has  tulK 
upheld  Its  parr  I'l  the  social  contract.  The  volun¬ 
tarist  must  make  and  defend  this  claim  before  the 
nLitionot  viilunreerinc'can  have  anv  content  in 
sofar  as  Hack  enlistee'  ;tre  concerned.  Ivti're 
concludine  ihar  the  issue  of  a  ZS.*-*  percent  black 
.iniiv  in  .1  nation  that  i'  12.4  perceiit  nlack  n 


nonprohlematic,  we  must  detennine  whether 
this  disparirv'  has  in  fact  come  alxiut  as  the  func¬ 
tion  (4  mere  voluntary  choice. 

.According  to  the  Amencun  Heriuif^L'  DictUm- 
ary.  to  volunteer  is  "to  enter  into  or  tootifer  to  en¬ 
ter  into  an  undenakine  c>f  one’s  own  free  will." 
Tr  illustmre  the  environment  of  a  p<^tential  vol¬ 
unteer,  the  new  hi^h-sch(x>l  ^nriduate.  let  us  use 
the  analci^\’  of  a  hallway  contaittinc  dixirs  of  op¬ 
portunity.  with  hitth-schixil  ijraduation  repre¬ 
senting;  the  entrance  to  the  passageway.  Tlie  ep¬ 
ical  white  hfah-schixd  graduate  has  a  wide 
hallwav  cif  many  open  dixirs,  with  militaix'  serv¬ 
ice  heinu  one  of  the  {xissihilities.  As  a  contrast, 
we  can  ctrmpare  this  to  the  experience  cif  the  av- 
eraee  black  hiyh-scluxrl  ijr.uluare  who.  first  of 
all.  has  a  narrower  hallwav  with  fewer  dixirs 
oivn.  and  who,  upon  sipieerini,’  do\ni  the  con- 
strictinje  corriditr,  finds  that  the  militarv  dixrr 
lixrms  wide  open  and  far  iiiore  ;irrractive  than 
most  other  ixrssibilities.  Should  Kuh  these  ct.kI- 
uates  opt  to  volunteer  for  militaiT  seix’ice,  we 
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cannot,  in  i^ood  conscience,  call  both  instances 
volunteering;  ot  it  we  can,  certainly  not  volun¬ 
teering  to  the  same  degree.  This  disparity  in  op¬ 
tions  appears  even  more  extreme  when  some 


One  might  take  the  position  that 
black  soldiers  are  volunteers  and  that  no 
one  forced  them  to  join,  a  view  /  will  call 
voluntarism.”  The  holder  of  such  a 
view  could  contend  that  blacks  are  guilty 
of  inconsistency — they  Join  the  mditary 
to  take  advantage  of  increased  opportu¬ 
nities  and  benefits  and  then  balk  when 
the  possibility  of  combat  arises. 


one  as  high  in  the  military  establishment  as  the 
commander  ot  Operation  Desert  Storm,  General 
H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  speaking  of  black 
soldiers,  says: 

“I  think  it’s  a  credit  to  the  military  because 
they  come  to  the  military  because  they  under¬ 
stand  that  that’s  one  place  where  they  are  going 
to  be  treated  truly  as  equals  and  they  have  just  as 
much  opportunity  to  get  ahead  as  anybody 
else.”*^  Schwarzkopf  and  other  Army  leaders 
such  as  the  chairman  of  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Colin  L.  Powell,  note  that  the  racial  dis- 
pant\'  ot  the  Army  points  to  its  being  an  mstitu- 
tion  that,  in  general,  does  not  practice  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  According  to  Powell,  “The  Armed 
Forces  have  always  provided  opportunities  for 
blacks,  which  blacks  have  found  attractive  and 
have  gone  after,  and  1  see  no  reason  to  change 
that  now."' 

The  statements  ot  Powell  and  Schwankopf  di¬ 
rectly  oppose  the  reasoning  ot  jehn.  If  the  Army, 
as  extreme  and  dangerous  an  occupation  as  it  is, 
is  so  profoundly  more  attractive  to  blacks  than 
the  remainder  of  opportunities  in  Amenca,  there 
must  be  stimething  fundamentally  unattractive 
about  black  career  options  and  chances  tor  suc¬ 
cess  in  civilian  America.  If  this  is  so,  as  both 
Powell  and  Schwarzkopf  agree,  then  when  the 
average  black  vouth  volunteers  for  Army  service, 
he  does  so  with  less  freedom  than  the  average 


white  youth.  Imagine  a  situation  where  you  ha\  e 
the  following  options  in  choosing  a  careen 

•  The  civilian  environment,  where  you  face 
racial  discrimination,  fewer  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  generally  lower  pay  than  your  white 
counterpart. 

•  The  military  environment,  which  North¬ 
western  University  military  sociologist,  Charles 
C.  Moskos  Jr.,  has  called  “the  only  major  institu¬ 
tion  in  America  with  something  like  a  le\’el 
playing  field.”'^ 

Clearly,  in  such  a  scenario,  one  would  tend  to 
favor  the  military  option  as  the  one  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  satisfaction  and  advance¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  situation,  and  these  are  the  op¬ 
tions  of  the  average  black  youth  prior  to  enlist¬ 
ing.  The  average  white  youth  does  not  face  this 
dilemma;  for  him,  either  option  guarantees  rela¬ 
tively  fair  treatment,  freedom  from  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  equitable  pay.  Thus,  we  counter  the 
voluntarist  by  noting  that  if  the  relative  condi¬ 
tions  for  volunteering  for  Army  service  are  not 
equivalent,  then  the  resultant  volunteering  is 
not  equivalent. 

Going  back  to  the  social  contract,  we  can  see 
that,  historically,  Amenca  has  a  woeful  record  of 
fulfilling  the  contract  in  regard  to  its  black  citi¬ 
zens.  It  was  only  37  years  ago  that  racial  segrega¬ 
tion  in  public  schools  was  constitutional.  Tlie 
positive  changes  that  have  come  about  in  Amer¬ 
ica  over  the  past  50  years  such  as  desegregation 
of  public  schools,  integration  of  the  military  and 
the  guarantee  of  voting  rights  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  militancy  and  protest  by  blacks — these 
changes  were  not  the  result  of  voluntary',  justice- 
based  redresses  by  America.  On  the  sixzial  con¬ 
tract  model,  America  has  failed  to  uphold  its  end 
of  the  contract  and  has  created  such  disparate  s<.v 
cial  conditions  that  blacks  are  joining  the  .Anriv 
at  a  rate  two  and  one  half  times  their  proptamon 
in  society.  To  say  this  is  not  to  imply  that  these 
black  enlistees  are  unpatriotic — patriotism 
and  a  quest  for  personal  social  improvement 
are  not  incompatible.  What  is  fundamentalK 
unfair  and  misleading  is  to  ignore  the  different 
treatment  America  affords  its  black  and  white 
citizens  and  then  to  say,  of  Kith  types  ot  enlistees. 
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It  was  black  congressmen  and  civic  leaders  who  began  to  complain 
about  the  disproportionate  representation  of  blacks  in  the  Army,  not  black  soldiers. . , . 

/is  long  as  conditions  in  civilian  America  continue  to  make  the  Army  such  an 
overwhelmingly  attractive  career  alternative  to  blacks,  it  will  remain  the  sharpest  of 
double-edged  swords:  one  edge — a  powerful,  efficient  tool  for  social 
advancement;  the  other— war,  disablement  and  death. 


that  each  chose  to  volunteer^ based  on  tlie  same 
wide  nin^’c  of  career  options. 

The  Absolutionist  Argument 

The  absolutionist  rccopriizes  the  inconsisteiv 
cies  inherent  in  the  voluntarist  ptisirion.  The 
absolutionist  accepts  tliat  America  has  vet  to 
make  mxxi  the  "had  check”  Martin  Luther  Kinu 
Ir.  spoke  of  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  !  963.  In 
the  absolutionist  view,  blacks  are  ctimpletely  jus¬ 
tified  in  their  complaints  about  social  conditions 
in  America  and  the  unequal  burden  thev  shoul¬ 
der  in  its  defense.  But  absolutionists  cautioned 
blacks  that  instead  of  demanding:  justice,  equal  i- 
rv  and  recognition  of  their  cau.se  prior  to  the  Guh 
War.  the  Ix'st  course  of  action  was  to  serve  proud  - 
Iv  and  without  complaininq  so  as  to  cam  a  war¬ 
rant  tor  makinq  a  case  f(tr  racial  equalirv  after  the 
war.  e>n  its  .surface,  tliis  admonition  mav  seem 
pmdenr,  bur  when  considered  in  the  ciinreNt  o- 
tire  past  historical  .sacrifices  ol  blacks  tor  the 
.•\rmv  and  .America  and  the  results  tiiese  saci  '-, 
rices  have  qaineil  them  in  achievinq  racial  equ.ii 


it^’,  it  seems  rather  hollow  indeed.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  after  this  sacrifice,  after 
this  war,  America  would  do  what  it  had  not  done 
after  all  die  odier  wars  in  which  blacks  served 
and  died  for  daeir  country’.  In  fact,  the  absolu¬ 
tionist  position  almost  seems  to  imply  that 
blacks  must  .somehow  pro\'e  dieir  worthiness  to 
make  any  claim  for  racial  justice.  It  is  incon- 
tmious  to.  on  die  one  band,  tell  bl.acb  diat  dieir 
complaints  alxuit  stxial  inequality  are  justified 
and.  on  the  other,  to  sav  diat  they  must  first 
pro\’e  themseh’es  by  fichtinc:  in  yet  another  war. 
This  inconpniin'  is  made  all  the  more  plain  for 
Irlacks  reruminq  from  scn’ice  in  the  pulf  who 
.servse  a  continuinq  erosion  of  the  civil  riphts 
pains  made  in  the  last  50  years.  On  the  social 
conrnicr  niiKlel.  America,  as  describ'd  above, 
has  failed  to  uphold  its  part  of  the  contract  inso¬ 
far  as  Idack  cirirens  are  concemeii.  Recopnirinp 
this.  It  is  ilouhiy  WTonp  to  then  require  diose  citi- 
rens  to  aeain  make  the  ultimare  .sacrifice  before 
.Kklressinp  their  acknowleilped  pnevance.N. 
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A  Double-Edged  Sword  tme  sure  cgalirarian  institution  is  the  risk  of  death 

Not  only  are  our  black  soldiers  patriotic,  but  or  serious  injury'  in  the  event  of  war.  As  long  as 

they  are  uncomplaining  as  well.  It  was  black  conditions  in  civilian  America  continue  to  make 

conttressmen  and  ci\'ic  leaders  who  began  to  the  Amiy  such  an  overwhelmingly  attractive  ca- 

complain  aKnit  the  disproportionate  represeiv  reer  altemato'e  to  blacks,  it  will  remain  the 

rarion  of  blacks  in  flu-  .‘\niiv,  nor  black  siikiuT'  *  shaqx'st  ot  double-edeeil  sw.irds:  iMie  edge — a 

rhemselvo.  Herein  lies  the  ditticult  ininv  ot  pswerful,  efficient  uxil  tor  si.x:ial  advancement; 

blacks  and  the  Amiv.  For  blacks,  the  .‘\nnv  rep-  the  other — war.  disablement  and  death, 

resents  by  far  the  surest  w;iv  to  achie\’e  t;iir  treat-  Tlie  problem  is  easy  to  state,  hut  the  remedy, 
ment  and  merit-based  ad\’ancemenr  in  .Ameri-  in  tenns  ot  what  the  .Amiv  can  do,  is  elusive.  To 
can  socier\.  .As  President  C'leorge  Bush  saivl  rrv  to  make  black  representation  in  the  Anny 

during  his  speech  at  the  United  States  Militan.  proixinion;il  to  that  in  society,  or  to  merely  lower 

.Ac;idemy  gniduarion  on  1  June  1 99 1 :  it,  would  depriw  many  young  blacks  of  the  only 

“Martin  Luther  King  dreamed  ot  an  .America  sure  chance  thev  have  ot  improving  their  condi- 

in  which  one  d;iv  our  children  would — and  to  tion  instx:ier\’.  CVi  the  other  bind,  to  leave  lev- 

quote — 'not  Iv  judged  bv  the  color  ot  their  skin,  els  where  thev  are  or  to  alkiw  them  to  rise  invites 

but  bv  the  content  of  their  chameter.'-  In  the  cultural  disaster  in  a  major  war  since  “unlike 

.Armv,  iust  as  here  ;ir  West  Point.  th;it  'one  dav’  white  enlistees  who  terivi  to  Iv  jxxirer  and  less 

has  arm  ed.”"  educated  than  their  civiluin  counteqsart.s,  most 

But  we  tmist  not  .illow  inirselves  to  di.scount  bhick  serx  icemen  arid  women  are  high  schtxil 

thef.ict  that  thecost  tobhicksof  piirrakingof  ih.it  gradii;ites  iir  Ivtter  from  working-  ;tnd  middle- 

iipportiinitv  and  ot  ixiiTicipating  in  their  nation’-  class  families.  .  .  .  Bl.ick  communities  who  have 
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already  lost  great  numbers  of  men  to  dmgs  and 
cnme  will  now  lose  ‘the  good  ones’  to  war.”*°  In 
a  major  ground  war  with  casualties  at  their  tradi¬ 
tional  levek,  black  soldiers,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  widely  distributed  across  the  combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  arms,  would 
die  in  numbers  far  greater  than  their  1 2.4  percent 
representation  in  society  could  justify. 

The  Army  has  become  a  cherished  institution 
in  America’s  black  community.  The  irony  and 
tragedy  of  the  Army’s  dedication  to  equal  rights 
lie  in  the  gulf  that  exists  between  the  Army  and 
America  as  comparative  color-blind  societies. 
The  Army  has  done  such  a  manifestly  excellent 
job  of  creating  a  progressive,  discrimination-free 
environment  that  it  draws  striving,  hardworking 
blacks  to  it  as  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  The  Army 
cannot  solve  this  problem  because  the  problem 
lies  not  with  it,  but  with  the  nation.  Black  over¬ 
representation  in  the  Army  can  end  through 
only  one  of  two  means:  quotas  limiting  the  num¬ 
bers  of  blacks  in  the  Army,  which  would  surely 
be  an  even  greater  tragedy;  or  America’s  becom¬ 
ing  as  free  and  open  a  society  as  the  Army  is,  so 
that  other  career  options  come  to  equal  the 
Army  in  terms  of  fairness,  opportunity  and  likeli¬ 
hood  for  advancement.  We  should  want  the 
Army  to  continue  its  commitment  to  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity,  and  we  should  like¬ 
wise  demand  that  America,  as  a  nation,  follow 
the  Army’s  lead  and  demonstrate  its  own  dedica- 


To  try  to  make  black  representation 
in  the  Army  proportional  to  that  in  society, 
or  to  merely  lower  it,  would  deprive  many 
young  blacks  of  the  only  sure  chance 
they  have  of  improving  their  condition  in 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave 
levels  where  they  are  or  to  allow  them  to 
rise  invites  cultural  disaster  in  a  major 
war  since. . . .  “Black  communities  who 
have  already  lost  great  numbers  of  men 
to  drugs  and  crime  will  now  lose 
‘the  good  ones*  to  war.” 


tion  to  these  cornerstones  of  our  great  republic. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  US  government 
had  to  direct  the  Army  to  desegregate,  integrate 
and  grant  equal  opportunity'.  On  26  July  1948, 
President  Harry  S.  Tmman  signed  Executive  Or¬ 
der  998 1 ,  which  stated  that  “there  shall  be  equal  - 
ity  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  persons 
in  the  armed  services  without  re^d  to  race,  col¬ 
or,  religion,  or  national  origin.”' '  It  took  years 
for  the  Army  to  stop  its  bitter  resistance  and 
foot-draping,  but  it  finally  took  the  policy  to 
heart,  and  the  result  is  the  highly  trained,  fine- 
tuned  Army  we  have  today.  Now,  it  is  the  Army 
that  can  lead  the  way  for  an  American  society 
desperately  needing  an  Executive  Order  9981  of 
its  own.  MR 
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The  media  and  the  military  have  almost  always  been  at  odds  with  each 
other.  The  author  addresses  three  pertinent  questions  that  arise  from 
this  controversy.  He  explores  the  media's  access  to  the  battlefield from 
the  Vietnam  War  through  the  Gulf  War.  He  explains  what  makes  up 
the  Pentagon  pool  system  and  how  it  works.  Finally,  he  offers  some 
ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  media-military  relationship. 


OVER  2,500  years  ago,  the  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  philoscipher  Sun  T:u  uTote; 

“All  warfare  is  based  on  deception.  Hence, 
when  able  to  attack,  we  must  seem  unable;  when 
using  our  forces,  we  must  seem  inactive;  when  we 
are  near,  we  must  make  him  belie\’e  we  are  tar 
away;  when  far  away,  we  must  make  him  believe 
we  are  near.  Hold  out  baits  to  entice  the  enemy. 
Feign  disorder,  and  crush  him.  If  he  is  secure  at 
all  points,  be  prepared  for  him.  If  he  is  in  superior 
strength,  evade  him.  If  your  opponent  is  of  chol¬ 
eric  temper,  seek  to  irritate  him.  Pretend  to  be 
weak,  that  he  may  grow  arrt^ant.  If  he  is  taking 
his  ease,  give  him  no  rest.  It  his  forces  arc  united, 
separate  them.  Attack  him  where  he  is  unpre¬ 
pared,  appear  where  you  are  not  expected."’ 

The  writings  of  Sun  Tai  in  his  Kxik  known  a- 
The  Art  of  War  are  still  as  relevant  to  the  militan' 
operational  art  today  as  they  were  in  ancient 
China.  Sun  Tiu  clearly  demonstrates  the  value 
that  total  control  ot  information  and  the  abilin 
to  create  false  information  can  ha%  e  in  waging 
war.  How',  then,  does  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  proclaims  that  it  has  a  free  press  and 
indeed  protects  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  allow  for  free  media  coverage  while 


volvement  in  five  different  conflicts:  Vietnam, 
Grenada,  the  Persian  Gulf  escort  operations, 
Panama  and  the  Gulf  War.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  each  of  these  conflicts  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  controlled  the  role  of  the  media  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  previous  conflict.  In  Vietnam,  the 
media  enjoyed  relative  freedom  of  access,  move¬ 
ment  and  transmission.  There  were  some  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  on  the  media  by  the  Military  As¬ 
sistance  Command,  Vietnam.  In  Grenada, 
initially,  the  media  were  excluded  entirely.  The 
Persian  Gulf  escort  operations  saw  the  use  of  the 
media  pool  system  that  seemed  to  show  promise 
of  success  and  the  possibility  of  improved  milita¬ 
ry-media  relationships.  In  Panama,  the  pool  sys¬ 
tem  became  a  Kutleneck  for  information  rather 
than  a  conduit.  Finally,  in  the  Gulf  War,  the  pool 
s\'stem  resulted  in  what  has  been  called  “this  na¬ 
tion’s  best  covered  war”  by  some  and  the  “highest 
level  ot  press  restrictioas  e\’er  allowed  on  the  free 
media  bv  the  Pentagon”  by  othets.  TTie  purpose 
of  thi.s  article  is  to  kxik  at  three  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  from  the  roles  of  the  media  and 
the  military.  First,  should  the  media  he  allowed 
free  access  to  US  combat  operations?  Second, 
what  is  the  Pentagon  pcxd  svstem  and  how  does 


successfully  conducting  mcxlen'i  warfare  in  thi> 
“age  ot  intoimation”  ?  Dunng  the  past  gen  -  . 

eration.  the  media  ha\  e  witnessed  US  in-  mL 


It  aftecr  coverage?  Finally,  how  can  the  military- 
C  media  relationship  be  improved  for  the 
1  )  enverage  if  fumre  conflicts  bv  the  media? 
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Media  Access  to  the  Battlefield 

The  free  and  independent  media  in  the 
United  States  perform  two  critical  functions  in 
wartime.  The  first  is  to  inform  the  public  on 
what  policies  its  government  is  pursuing  and 
how  these  policies  are  being  executed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  purpose  is  to  be  present  to  independently  re¬ 
cord  for  history  what  happened.  According  to 
Barry  Zorthian,  a  former  State  Department  press 
officer  who  presided  over  the  now  infemous  Sai¬ 
gon  “Five  o’clock  Follies,”  in  order  for  the  public 
to  be  properly  informed  on  the  activities  of  its 
government,  “We  need  the  official  version  of  the 
war  presented  by  the  military,  [and]  we  need  the 
independent  observations  and  accounting  of  the 
media  as  a  check  on  the  government.”'  The  true 
value  of  the  independent  media  is,  although  only 
painfully  discerned,  most  apparent  when  it 
serves  to  inform  the  public  of  a  policy  or  conflict 
that  is  being  carried  out  by  the  government  to 
the  detriment  of  the  very  public  it  is  designed  to 
serve.  Two  of  the  most  historically  relevant  cases 
where  the  coverage  of  a  free  media  led  to  a 
change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
can  be  found  in  Great  Britain’s  involvement  in 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  US  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

The  role  of  the  press  on  the  battlefield  is  not 
just  an  issue  in  the  post- World  War  11  era.  Ac¬ 
cess  of  the  print  media  to  the  battlefield  began  in 
1854  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Howard 
Russell  to  chronicle  the  British  involvement  in 
the  Crimean  War  for  The  Times  of  London.  The 
resulting  coverage  was  sutprisir^ly  similar  to  the 
coverage  by  the  American  media  in  Vietnam 
over  100  years  later.  Russell  informed  his  readers 
about  the  misadventures  and  poorly  executed 
campaign  of  the  British  military  in  this  distant 
war  in  reports  that  were  “considerably  closer  [to] 
the  truth  than  anything  the  public  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  permitted  to  learn,  and  his  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  campaign  was  im¬ 
mense.  .  .  .  Once  the  public  had  been  fully 
aroused  to  the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea, 
reaction  was  rapid.  The  government,  at  first 
worried  only  in  case  recruiting  might  be  affected, 


soon  had  to  face  an  angry  Times  demanding  that 
the  army’s  medical  services  be  reformed,  a  move 
that  eventually  took  Florence  Nightingale,  a 
nurse  of  professional  skill,  to  the  war.”^ 

Just  as  the  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam  War 
brought  about  the  early  end  of  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son’s  presidency,  Russell’s  dispatches  were  cred- 


The  free  and  independent  media 
in  the  United  States  perform  two  critical 
functions  in  wartime.  The  first  is  to 
inform  the  public  on  what  policies  its 
government  is  pursuing  and  how  these 
policies  are  being  executed.  The  second 
purpose  is  to  be  present  to  independently 
record  for  history  what  happened. 


ited  with  turning  out  the  British  government.'* 
The  reaction  of  the  British  government  to  the 
impact  of  Russell’s  reporting  was  to  establish  a 
tight  rein  on  the  future  role  of  British  war  corre¬ 
spondents.^ 

Over  a  century  later,  in  what  CBS  newsman 
Morley  Safer  termed  “television’s  first  war,”  the 
US  media  found  themselves  performing  the 
same  function  in  Vietnam  as  Russell  had  in  the 
Crimean  War.^  The  media  sent  home  reports  to 
the  American  people  that  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  official  government  view  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  Retired  Colonel  Harry  Summers 
describes  the  impact  of  this  controversy  in  his 
book.  On  Strategy  ; 

“In  order  to  smooth  our  relations  with  the 
American  people  we  began  to  use  euphemisms 
to  hide  the  horror  of  war.  We  became  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  (not  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment)  and  our  own  terminology  avoided  men¬ 
tion  of  the  battlefield.  We  did  not  kill  the  enemy, 
we  inflicted  casualties;  we  did  not  destroy  things, 
we  neutralized  targets.  These  evasions  allowed 
the  notion  to  grow  that  we  could  apply  military 
force  in  a  sanitary  and  surgical  manner.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  we  unwittingly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
reaction  that  was  to  follow’. 
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“We  had  concealed  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  the  true  nature  of  war  at  precisely  the  time 
that  television  brought  its  realities  into  their  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  in  living  color.  As  a  result,  to  many 

Access  of  the  print  media  to  the 
battlefield  began  in  1854  with  the  arrival 
of  Sir  WUliam  Howard  Russell  to 
chronicle  the  British  involvement  in  the 
Crimean  War for  The  Times  of  London. 

. . .  Just  as  the  unpopularity  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  brought  about  the  earfy  end  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  presidency, 
Russell’s  dispatches  were  credited  witii 
turning  out  the  British  government.  The 
reaction  of  the  British  government  to  the 
impact  of  Russett’s  reporting  was  to 
est^Bsh  a  tight  rein  on  thefUture  role 
of  British  war  correspondents. 

Americans,  Vietnam  became  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  most  horrible,  the  most  terrible  war 
waged  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  view¬ 
point  has  persisted  in  the  face  of  all  historical  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary."^ 

Unfortunately,  one  of  die  erroneous  legacies 
of  the  Vietnam  War  has  been  the  belief,  which 
is  especially  prevalent  in  the  military,  that  it  was 
the  media  that  lost  the  conflict  While  the 
Western  media  were  certainly  the  object  of 
much  manipulation  from  Hanoi,  the  lack  of 
American  public  support  for  the  conflict  was 
more  a  reflection  of  the  failure  of  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  a  clearly  defined  policy  with  readily 
attainable  objectives  in  Vietnam  and  not  the 
negative  press  coverage  that  was  generated  by 
the  conflict® 

The  reaction  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  Reagan 
administration  to  the  ingrained  belief  that  it  was 
the  media  that  led  to  the  defeat  in  Vietnam  was 
to  exclude  the  media  from  covering  the  invasion 
of  Grenada.  Reporters  were  not  only  excluded 
from  the  initial  invasion  but  were  also  left  out  of 
the  first  two  days  of  the  operation.  The  task  force 
commander,  Vice  Admiral  Joseph  W.  Metcalf 


III,  justified  his  exclusion  of  the  press,  saying: 

“I  did  not  want  the  press  around  where  I  would 
start  second-guessing  what  I  was  doing  relative 
to  the  press.  I  cannot  duck  the  issue.  1  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  keeping  them  out  I  think  I  did 
the  rigjit  thing.”^ 

This  view  was,  of  course,  not  just  limited  to  the 
military,  as  demonstrated  by  Reagan’s  secretary 
of  state  when  he  commented:  “It  seems  as 
though  reporters  are  always  against  us.  .  .  . 
They’re  always  seeking  to  report  something 
that’s  going  to  screw  things  up.”^® 

Within  two  years  of  the  invasion  of  Grenada, 
two^sepaiate  panels  that  were  qjpointed  to  loc4t 
into  the  issue  of  press  access  to  US  combat  qpera- 
tions  expressed  their  objection  to  Metcalfs  ac¬ 
tion.  The  findirrgs  of  both  panels  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  exclusion  cJ  the  press  from  being  able 
to  report  freely  on  the  conduct  ofUS  military  op¬ 
erations.  The  Sidle  Panel,  which  was  appoint^ 
by  die  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  stated  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations: 

“The  American  people  must  be  informed 
about  United  States  military  operations  and  this 
information  can  best  be  provided  through  both 
the  news  media  and  the  GovemmeriL  There¬ 
fore,  the  panel  believes  it  is  essential  that  die 
U.S.  new^  media  cover  U.S.  military  t^ietations 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible  consistent  with 
mission  security  and  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces.”^* 

The  odier  prominent  commission  that  locked 
into  the  role  of  die  media  in  US  military  cpera- 
tions  was  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task 
Force  on  the  Military  and  the  Media.  This  task 
force,  which  enjoyed  far  greater  cooperation 
from  the  media  than  the  Sidle  Panel,  foimd  that 
“it  is  critical,  in  wartime  as  well  as  in  peacetime, 
that  our  democracy  have  the  freest  jxissible  flow 
of  information.  Accordingly,  the  task  force  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  presence  of  journalists  in  war 
zones  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.’’*^  The  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Sidle  Panel  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Task  Force  both  called  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  pool  systems  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  in  order  to  provide  for  initial 
coverage  of  any  military  operations  until  full 
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press  access  can  be  granted. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  US  Constitu¬ 
tion  says  that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  . .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  press." 
In  commenting  on  the  role  of  the  media  in  US 
military  operations  with  respect  to  the  First 
Amendment,  newsman  John  Chancellor  told  a 
congressional  committee  on  the  role  of  the  me¬ 
dia  in  Grenada: 

“It  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  the  American 
press  to  be  present  at  moments  of  historic  impor¬ 
tance,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  be 
there.  The  men  who  died  in  the  invasion  of  Gre¬ 
nada  were  representing  values  in  American  life; 
one  of  those  values  is  the  right  of  the  citizenry  to 
know  what  their  government  is  doing.  That 
principle,  of  the  press  as  observer  and  as  critic  of 
the  government,  was  established  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  citizens  to  uphold  it.”^'* 

The  opportunity  for  US  policy  to  be  scmti- 
nized  by  a  free  and  independent  press  is  one  of 
the  enduring  strengths  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Fortunately,  the  US  government  and  the 
LXDD  delved  into  the  issue  of  press  access  and,  as 
a  result,  established  a  COD  national  media  pool. 

The  Pentagon  Pool  System 

The  DOD  national  media  pool  was  formed  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  defense  in  April  of  1 985 . 
The  purpose  of  the  pool  was  to  respond  to  this 
recommendation  by  the  Sidle  Panel: 

“When  it  becomes  apparent  during  military 
operational  planning  that  news  media  pooling 
provides  the  only  feasible  means  of  furnishing 
the  media  with  early  access  to  an  operation, 
planning  should  support  the  largest  possible 
press  pool  that  is  practical  and  minimize  the 
length  of  time  the  pool  will  be  necessary.”*^ 

The  design  of  the  pool  envisions  an  initial  de¬ 
ployment  of  approximately  1 1  reporters,  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  of  all  aspects  of  the  public 
media,  such  as  the  wire  services,  network  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  newspaper  and  magazine  correspon¬ 
dents.  The  concept  is  that  this  group  of  repon- 
ers  can  be  secretly  called  out  to  join  US  forces 
shortly  before  they  become  involved  in  hostili- 


While  the  Western  media  were 
certainly  the  object  of  much  manipulation 
from  Hanoi,  the  lack  of  American  public 
support  for  the  conflict  was  more  a 
reflection  of  the  failure  of  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  a  dearly  defined poUcy  with 
readily  attairwble  objectives  in  Vietnam 
and  not  the  negative  press  coverage  that 
was  generated  by  the  conflict. 


lies  abroad.  In  this  way,  the  secrecy  of  US  opera¬ 
tions,  which  can  be  vital  to  the  success  of  the  op¬ 
eration  and  the  prevention  of  unnecessaiy'  US 
casualties,  can  be  protected  while  the  role  of  the 
independent  media  is  preserved. 

Prior  to  the  US  invasion  of  Panama,  the  DOD 
national  media  pool  had  been  activated  10  sepa¬ 
rate  times  for  a  series  of  different  exercises  and 
several  operational  deployments  such  as  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  escon  operations  in  April  1987  and  the 
deployment  of  portions  of  the  82d  Airborne  and 
7  th  Infantry  divisions  to  Honduras  in  March  of 
1988  in  response  to  Nicaraguan  forces’  crossing 
into  Honduras.  Securin’  of  the  pool  deployment 
has  contmued  to  be  a  concern  as,  on  a  number 
of  tKcasions,  leaks  among  members  of  the  media 
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*‘The  American  people  must  be 
informed  about  United  States  military 
operations  and  this  information  can  best 
be  provided  through  both  the  news  me¬ 
dia  and  the  Government.  Therefore,  the 
panel  believes  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S. 
news  media  cover  U.S.  military 
operations  to  the  maximum  degree 
possible  consistent  with  mission  security 
and  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces.” 

Genenil  John  W.  Vessey,  1985 


have  made  it  known  that  the  pool  had  been  acti¬ 
vated  prior  to  departure.  ’  ‘  This  occurred  again 
on  the  evening  ot  19  December  1989  when, 
shortly  after  the  pool  had  been  called  out,  two 
Time  magazine  staff  members  at  a  Christmas 
party  openly  discussed  who  would  be  going  with 
the  pool  into  Panama.'^  While  the  security  of 
deploying  the  pool  has  been  a  concern,  the  pool 
has  demonstrated  on  other  occasions  that  it  can 
deploy  in  secrecy.  This  was  the  case  when  the 
pool  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  August 
1987  and  Honduras  in  March  1988.*'^ 


The  Pentagon  pool  system  has  been  in  a  peri- 
cxl  of  evolution  since  its  conception  in  1985. 
The  nature  of  this  evolution  was  recently 
touched  on  by  Charles  Lewis,  the  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  Hearst  newspapers,  when  he 
commented;  “The  relationship  beween  the 
media  and  the  military-  is  not  something  that  is 
wTitten  in  divine  script,  but  instead  is  worked  out 
by  gyxid  inrenrioned  human  beings  trv'ing  to 
achieve  an  American  solution  to  a  difficult  and 
perpetual  question.""'- 

In  Panama,  the  pxx)l  system  failed  in  tv\'o  re¬ 
spects.  First,  the  deployment  of  the  ptx)l  was 
compromised  by  members  of  the  media;  second, 
the  pool  was  not  dispatched  in  time  to  cover  the 
invasion  of  Panama.  The  pool  arrived  in  Pan¬ 
ama  5  hours  after  the  fighting  began  and  imme¬ 
diately  became  “bogged  down"  tor  lack  of  dedi¬ 
cated  transport."’  Instead  of  being  taken  to  the 
fighting,  the  pool  spent  its  first  day  in  Panama 
being  briefed  by  a  US  Embassy  official  in  what 
one  reporter  described  as  a  “history’  lesson,"  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  news  conference  that  evening 
by  the  US  ambassador.'"  In  addition  to  the  pool 
members’  not  being  taken  to  the  action,  what 
reports  they  could  file  were  severely  restricted  by 


Media  Relations  in  Los  Angeles 


On  1  May,  President  George  Bush  mobilized  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  7th  Infantry-  Division  (ID)  and  Ma¬ 
rines  from  Camp  Pendleton  and  federalized  Califor¬ 
nia  National  Guardsmen  in  support  of  local  police 
forces  in  Los  Angeles.  On  the  same  dav.  Colonel 
Don  Kirchofther  was  sent  from  Army  Public  Affairs 
at  the  Pentagon  to  set  up  a  Joint  Information  Bureau 
for  media  operatioas  in  the  area. 

Initially,  the  attitude  among  the  stildiers — and 
their  leaders — was,  do  not  talk  to  the  media.  But 
that  attitude  soon  changed  when  Major  General 
Marvin  Qivault,  7th  ID  commander  and  Joint  Task 
Force  Los  Angeles'  commander,  circulated  v  ia  the 
chain  of  command  a  commonsense  set  of  ground 
rules  for  answering  reporters'  questioas. 

The  guidance  was  simple  and  direct:  “The  de¬ 
ployment  of  U.S.  forces  is  a  subject  of  great  interc'st 
to  the  U.S.  press  and  the  Ameriam  people. . . .  This 
command  frillv  suppons  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  be  informed  of  the  capabilities  and  per¬ 
formance  of  their  military-  and  the  important  role 
plaved  bv  the  press  to  that  end." 


Strldiers  and  leaders  were  reminded  of  their  re- 
spyiasibilin-  to  protect  classified  information,  to  not 
guess  or  speculate  and  to  not  discuss  future  opera¬ 
tions  or  mles  of  engagement.  Aside  from  that,  Kir- 
choffner  encouraged  soldiers  to  talk  to  the  media 
and  arranged  numerous  e.scorts  tor  the  media  to  lo¬ 
cations  where  tuxrps  were  deployed.  Grvault  made 
hiiTuself  accessible  to  the  media  and  ga\-c  numerous 
intery-iews.  As  a  result,  media  relations  in  D\s  An¬ 
geles  were  cordial,  professional  and,  according  to 
Kirchoffner.  “alw-ays  positis  e  regarding  the  military-'s 
participation  and  capabilities.” 

After  redeployment  to  Washington,  Kirchofther 
reflected  that  the  chain  of  command  has  always  held 
the  kev  to  relations  with  reporters,  gtxid  or  bad.  Pos- 
itne  command  attitudes  and  pyalicies  regarding  the 
media  reflect  confidence  in  the  unit  and  in  its  ability 
to  perfomy  any  given  mission.  Additionally,  “Qim- 
manders  nee>.l  to  tiilK  understand  that  they  are 
speaking  to  their  owi  soldiers  and  their  families  a> 
well  as  to  the  .American  public  every-  time  they-  step 
in  front  of  ,i  T\  camera." 
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The  purpose  of  the  pool  to  respond  to  this  recommendation  by  the 
Sidle  Panel:  “When  it  becomes  apparent  during  military  operational  planning  that 
news  media  pooling  provides  the  only  feasible  means  of  furnishing  the  media  with 
early  access  to  an  operation,  planning  should  support  the  largest  possible  press  pool 
that  is  practical  and  minimize  the  length  of  time  the  pool  will  be  necessary.” 


the  lack  of  workinp  fax  inachines  or  planned 
transfxirt  for  film  materials,  nie  first  x'ideVs  ma- 
terial,  which  was  sent  on  Tliurstlay,  dkl  not  arrive 
in  the  United  States  until  Sanirday.*’  In  the 
wake  of  the  Panama  invasion,  Assistant  Secre- 
rarv  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  Pete  Williams 
initiated  an  inquiry,  conducted  bv  Fred  Flofi' 
man.  into  the  problems  of  the  press  psxil.  Hoff¬ 
man's  findings  revealed  that  aldioupb,  there  were 
dedicated  puhlic  affairs  officers  arteniptine  to 
supfX'n  the  ixxd.  the  problems  that  the  p^xil  en- 
ccuintcred  were  primarilv  caused  by  a  hick  I'f 
proper  pl.anninp  and  execution,  as  well  as  “an  ex  - 
cessi\  e  concern  for  secreev.”""^ 

Onlv  eipht  months  later,  in  the  US  resfxmse 
to  the  Iniqi  insasion  of  Kuwait  on  2  .Aupust  1 
the  IXhL'i  national  media  pixil  was  apain  calUxl 
out — this  time  to  cowr  the  deplovmenr  of  US 
forces  for  Operation  Dcstri  ShicLl.  Tlte  Penrapon 
pis'l  mechanism  perfomicxi  much  lx.-rter  than  it 
lr;id  in  previous  instances.  Qimmentinpon  the 
initial  1 2  .-\upust  deplovmenr.  one  of  the  repon  - 
CIS  in  the  ixxil,  Tliric  mapazine's  l.tv  Peterzell,  said: 

“The  [xxil  did  pi\'e  US  loumalists  a  wav  of  pet  ■ 
tine  into  Saudi  .-\rabi.i  and  seeinp  at  least  a  part 


of  what  was  poinp  on  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  other  way  of  doinp  cither  of  those  thinps. 
Also,  in  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  wave  of  T\'', 
newspaper  and  mapazine  correspondents 
tkxxled  into  the  country',  they  did  not  produce 
anv  stoix  that  was  esscntiallv  different  from  what 
we  in  the  pixtl  had  filed.”*'"’ 

lAirinp  the  Persian  Gulf  militaix'  buildup,  as 
well  as  in  the  ensuinp  war,  the  media  pools  made 
markei.!  improvements  at  ensurinp  that  the  me- 
ilia  were  «'n  sire  to  co\  er  kev  events  in  the  mili- 
ran'  campaipn.  In  the  wake  of  the  war,  Penrapon 
spokesman  Williams  declared  that  “the  press 
pa\'e  the  .American  people  the  K'st  war  co\’crape 
thev  ever  had.”'*’  In  support  of  his  claim,  he  of¬ 
fered  the  followinp  evidence: 

“Ix'tore  the  air  pha.se  of  the  operation  Isepan 
in  laniiaix'.  news  orpanizations  were  afraid  tltat 
we  wouldn’t  per  the  ptxrls  out  to  see  anuhinp. 
Pxit  we  did.  Reporters  were  oit  an  aircr.ift  carrier 
in  the  Red  Sea  to  witness  tl'io  launchinp  of  the 
first  air  strikes,  alxxird  a  battleship  in  the  Pcrsiait 
t'tulf  ih:it  fired  the  first  cniise  missiles  ever  used 
in  combat,  at  the  .lir  bases  where  fiphter  planes 
and  IxMulx'rs  were  takinp  oft  around  the  ckvk. 
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The  two  main  problems  that  the 
Pentagon  pool  system  presented  for  the 
media  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  were: 
first,  failure  to  grant  free  access  to  die 
media  where  security  was  not  a  concern; 

and  second,  the  lack  of  dedicated 
transport  and  logistic  support  for  filing 
pool  reports. 


and  with  several  ground  units  in  the  desert. . .  . 
By  the  time  the  ground  war  began,  132  reporters 
and  photographers  were  out  with  the  Army  and 
Marines  on  the  ground.  Reporters  were  out  with 
every  division,  and  27  more  were  on  ships  at  sea 
or  on  air  bases.”^ ' 

Carl  Rochelle  of  CNN  was  one  of  those  re¬ 
porters  in  the  initial  Pentagon  pool  in  August 
1990.  He  was  on  board  the  battleship  USSWu- 
consm  to  witness  the  firing  of  the  first  Tomahawk 
missiles  in  the  war.  Of  his  own  pool  experiences, 
he  commented:  “1  thought  they  were  doing  a 
hell  of  a  job.”’®  Rochelle  related  how  the  captain 
of  the  Wisconsin  had  briefed  the  pool  when  the 
war  was  to  begin  and  “kept  us  {the  pool]  apprised 
of  what  was  going  on  at  all  times.”^  He  was  also 
pleased  with  how  quickly  his  video  tape  was 
trartsported  from  the  ship  by  a  helicopter  that 
was  passing  by.  According  to  Rochelle,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ship  enticed  the  helicopter  to  land 
with  the  promise  of  four  free  baseball  caps  and  a 
hot  meal  if  the  crew  would  carry  the  video  tape 
to  Its  destination.  “We  filmed  it  [the  first  launch 
of  a  cruise  missile]  at  1 :40  AM  and  it  left  at  3 
jo'clock]  in  the  afternoon.  1  thought  that  was 
pretty  doggone  good.  1  think  it  was  on  the  air  the 
next  day.”^^  Rochelles  positive  experiences 
with  the  military  pool  system,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  reporters,  are  evidence  that  the 
Pentagon  has  come  a  long  way  in  providing 
media  the  access  to  US  combat  operations  that 
had  been  denied  the  media  and  the  American 
public  in  both  Grenada  and  Panama. 

Censorship  by  Access 


The  two  main  problems  that  the  Pentagon 
fxxil  system  presented  for  the  media  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  War  were;  first,  failure  to  grant  free  ac¬ 


cess  to  the  media  where  security  was  not  a  con¬ 
cern;  and  second,  the  lack  of  dedicated  transport 
and  logistic  support  for  filing  pool  reports.  Lewis 
agreed  with  Williams’  observation  that  the  pool 
system  produced  excellent  coverage  of  the  war. 
He  commented,  “As  a  result  of  the  pool  system, 
the  American  public  got  an  unprecedented 
broad  view  of  the  US  fitting  men  and  women 
assigned  to  the  war  theater.”^  However,  Lewis 
sounded  a  much  more  sober  note  when  he  ob¬ 
served  that  “the  pool  system  allowed  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  control  access  to  reporting  that  didn’t  af¬ 
fect  security.  The  serious  and  fundamental 
question  in  the  future  involves  ‘censorship  by  ac  - 
cess.’  What  the  press  pools  got  to  see  was  decided 
by  military  officials.”^^  Frank  Aukofer,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  for  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
commented  that  the  Pentagon  pool  system 
“failed  miserably  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  War”  because  the  military’s  severe  control 
on  reporters’  access  to  the  story  prevented  inde¬ 
pendent  observation  by  the  m^ia.^^  Aukofer 
claims  that,  as  a  result  “when  the  history  of  this 
war  is  written,  it  probably  will  have  to  be  written 
strictly  from  the  military’s  view.”^^  Jesse  Schul- 
man,  a  Mutual  Broadcasting  correspondent, 
commented  in  1987  that  the  Pentagon  pool  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  control  of  access  creates  a  situation 
where  “we  (the  media]  are  becoming  accomplices 
in  managed  news  coverage.  It  must  be  reporters 
and  editors  who  decide  whether  a  panicular 
event  is  newsworthy,  not  Pentagon  officiak.”^^ 

While  the  pool  system  has  been  used  very  sue  - 
cessftilly  to  provide  coverage  of  key  events  that 
would  go  uncovered  if  it  were  not  for  the  military 
transporting  pools  to  the  appropriate  location  at 
the  correct  time,  the  control  of  access  in  all  areas 
creates  the  impression  that  the  military  has 
something  to  hide.  Worse,  it  in  fact  creates  the 
ability’  to  manipulate  the  story  in  a  way  that 
could  prevent  the  American  people  from  learn¬ 
ing  what  is  going  on  in  the  military  theater  of  op¬ 
erations. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  problem 
of  media  access  will  be  solved.  One  is  to  allow 
reporters  unilateral  coverage — where  they  have 
freedom  of  movement,  access  and  transmission. 
Tlte  other  possible  solution  is  for  the  Joint  Infor- 
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The  Pentagon  pool  system  has  been  in  a  period  of  evolution  since  its 
conception  in  1985.  The  nature  of  this  evolution  was  recently  touched  on  by  Charles 
Lewis,  the  Washington  bureau  chief  for  Hearst  newspapers,  when  he  commented: 
“The  relationship  between  the  media  and  the  military  is  not  something  that  is  written 
in  divine  script,  but  instead  is  worked  out  by  good  intentional  human  beings  trying  to 
achieve  an  American  solution  to  a  difficult  and  perpetual  question.*' 


mntion  Rurcnu  to  supr<'*rr  all  requests  for  stories 
except  in  the  case  where  bona  fide  securiry  of  an 
ongoing  or  future  operation  is  in  question.  Sum- 
mers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
niry  Ta.sk  Force,  believes  that  allowing  reporters 
free  movement  on  the  battlefield  is  the  only  de¬ 
pendable  way  of  ensuring  that  the  media  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  pcrfonTi  its  critical  function  ot  acting  as 
the  independent  link  between  the  people,  the 
army  and  the  go\’emmcnt. When  a.skcd  if  he 
thought  that  this  sort  of  freedom  would  result  in 
an  uncontrollable  numlx?r  of  reporters  roaming 
the  front  and  interfering  with  militan,’  tipera- 
rions,  Summers  replied:  “In  two  wars  [Korea  anvl 
Vietnam]  as  an  infantrv’man,  1  never  finind  it 
crowded  up  on  the  front!’”'  Zorthian  has  re¬ 
ported  that  during  a  fi\'e-ycar  pericki  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  where  a  total  of  2,000  reporters  had  free¬ 
dom  of  access,  movement  and  uninhibited 
tran.smission,  there  were  only  four  or  five  .securin' 
violations  committed  in  violation  of  the  ground 
niles,  Until  rei-Kirters  are  able  to  get  access  to 
the  stories  that  thev  l\.'lie\'e  are  ot  interest  to, th^ 
public,  thev  will,  righdv  or  wronglv,  develop  the 


suspicion  that  the  military  is  intentionally  hid¬ 
ing  ,s<->mcthing  from  them. 

In  the  area  of  transportation  of  pool  reports,  a 
great  dichotomy  existed  among  the  different 
forces  in  the  field.  Aukofer  repx)rted  that  John 
Cain  of  the  As.sociated  Press  told  him,  “The  Ma¬ 
rine  p(xil.s  got  reports  back  in  a  timely  fashion, 
but  the  Army  ^hxiIs  were  never  heard  from  till  af¬ 
ter  the  war.”^  This  observ'ation  was  certainly 
borne  our  by  The  Washingtm  Post  during  the 
four-day  ground  war.  Molly  Moore,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Marine  units  spearheading  into  Kuwait, 
had  aiticles  on  the  action  published  in  the  first 
edition  oi'The  Washin^nn  Post  following  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ground  war.'^''^  After  the  war, 
Mtxire  commented: 

“The  problem  was  physically  getting  the  infor¬ 
mation  back.  And  the  print  media  had  it  a  little 
Ix'tter  than  the  electronic  media,  Ixicauseat  least 
with  the  Marine  Corps  [we]  had  an  elecrronic 
mail  satellite  system  where  we  could  UTite  our 
stories  on  our  little  Toshiba  la[s-rop  computers, 
take  the  disc  out,  walk  do\m  to  the  command 
rent,  stick  it  in  a  milirarv  computer  and  have 
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While  the  pool  system  has  been  used  very  successfully  to  provide  coverage 
of  key  events  that  would  go  uncovered  if  it  were  not  for  the  military  transporting  pools 
to  the  appropriate  location  at  the  correct  time,  the  control  of  access  in  all  areas  creates 
the  impression  that  the  military  has  something  to  hide.  Worse,  it  in  fact  creates  the 
ability  to  manipulate  the  story  in  a  way  that  could  prevent  the  American  people  from 
learning  what  is  going  on  in  the  military  theater  of  operations. 


ir  satellited  hack  to  a  rear  base, . . .  then  faxed 
to  Dhahran  for  dissemination.”^* 

Moore’s  experience  with  the  Marines,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  ABC  News’  Linda  Pattillo, 
demonstrates  the  vast  difference  that  occurred 
within  the  pools  assigned  to  different  units."*" 

“It  was  a  logistics  question  I  think  more  than 
anydaing  for  a  lot  of  us  out  there.  I  never  had  any 
of  my  copy  ceasored  except  for  security  reasons 
and  ir  would  always  he  something  that  had  been  - 
agreed  to  previously  under  the  guidelines.  But  it 
was  amaring  to  us  as  it  became  apparent  what  the 
plan  was  tor  the  ground  war.  Here  was  the  US 
military,  which  had  just  pulled  off  this  incredible 
movement  of  men  and  material  in  the  ‘Hail 
Mar\'’  play,  and  they  were  relying  on  this  anti¬ 
quated  Pony  Express  system  of  Marines  in 
HMMW\'’s  handing  off  our  tapes  to  the  next 
HMM^XA''  down  the  line  for  a  nine-hour  drive 
to  Dhahran.  And  in  die  end,  the  only  reason  we 
ended  up  having  the  first  of  the  US  military 
footage  back  in  Dhahran  was  becau.se  a  public 
affairs  officer  ran  after  a  medevac  chopper 
and  threw  our  tapes  on  it,  and  we  didn’t  know 
where  it  was  giMng,  it  just  went  and  ir  made  its 
wa\'  back  to  Dhahmn  in  an  ABC  newsbag.” 
When  asketi  alxnit  the  discrepancy  benveen 


Marine  and  Army  pool  reports.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Joseph  L.  Allred  of  the  US  Army  Public 
Affairs  Media  Relations  Division  commented 
that  the  Marines  have  developed  their  combat 
training  to  include  planning  for  the  media.'** 
The  need  for  the  military  to  do  a  better  job  of 
transporting  pool  reports  and  using  existing 
technology  to  support  the  speedy  transmission 
of  those  reports  has  been  well  documented  and 
acknowledged  by  Williams  as  one  of  the  key 
areas  to  look  at  for  improvement  in  the  future.'** 

Recommendations 
for  Improvement 

Tlie  past  six  years  of  the  Pentagon  pool  system 
demonsrmte  that  the  presence  of  the  media  on 
fliture  battlefields  from  day  one  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  solely  through  agreements  between  the 
press  bureau  chiefs  in  Washington  and  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  It  must  be  anticipated  by  professional  offi¬ 
cers  and  noncommissioned  officers  at  all  levels 
of  command  and  authority  within  the  US  mili- 
tar>'.  The  only  way  for  this  to  happen  is  for  our 
forces  to  train  as  diey  will  go  to  war.  TTie  US  mil- 
iran'  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  Isesr-traincd 
and  most  capable  military  force  in  die  world,  yet 
when  the  inetlia  show  up  to  report  on  the  battle- 
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In  the  ana  of  transportation  of  pool  reports,  a  great  dichotomy  existed  among 


the  different  forces  in  the  field. . . .  The  Marines  have  developed  their  combat  training 
to  include  planning  for  the  media.  The  need  for  the  military  to  do  a  better  job  of 
transporting  pool  reports  and  using  existing  technology  to  support  the  speedy  trans¬ 
mission  of  those  reports  has  been  well  documertted  and  acknowledged  by  Williams  as 
one  of  the  key  anas  to  look  at  for  improvement  in  the  futun. 


field,  tactical  commanders  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  common  grasp  on  how  to  respond  to  or  accom' 
mcxlare  their  presence.  One  of  the  best  ways  tci 
o\’ercome  this  shortfall  would  be  to  add  live  me¬ 
dia  reporting  to  major  military  exercises  such  a'- 
those  at  the  US  Army’s  National  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  (NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  California.  There,  US 
mechanized  brigades  spend  a  month  in  the  Miv 
)a\’e  Desen  fighting  against  a  mock  Soviet  force. 
As  always,  the  priorin-  task  for  US  units  would 
be  finding  and  defeating  the  enemy,  but  adding 
a  media  jxxil  at  this  point  in  the  training  would 
ccnainlv  help  the  units  respond  to  the  mevitable 
presence  ot  reponers  m  wartime.  Likewise,  per¬ 
haps  tlie  media  could  be  convinced  to  send  po¬ 
tential  war  eorrespondents  to  the  NTC,  where 
they  could  be  exposed  to  the  ngors  of  repxrrting 
in  the  field  and  learn  about  US  militan'  dtKtnne 
and  capabilities. 

The  Sidle  Panel  recommended  improving 
“the  media-militarv  understanding  and  ctxiper- 
atii'n"  through  expanded  cxiuoition  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  regarding  the  media  and  “through  more  vi>- 
it''  by  commanders  and  line  officers  to  new> 
organi:^itions”'^^  While  this  seems  like  a  gixxl 
recommend.ition  on  the  surface,  it  mns  contrary 
to  the  rel.itionship  that  exists  in  war.  In  w.ir,  it 


IS  the  representative  of  the  media  who  must  go 
out  to  meet  the  military  unit  m  the  field  and  learn 
about  it  in  order  to  inform  the  public — not  the 
reverse.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  prudent  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  some  sort  of  interaship  program 
by  which  militaiy  correspondents  can  become 
familiarized,  during  peacetime,  with  the  capahili  - 
ties  of  US  military  units  and  the  rigors  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  lifestyle.  If  such  a  program  could  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  it  seems  that  all  parties  concerned  would 
benefit — particularly  the  American  public. 

Returning  to  the  teachings  and  tenets  of  Sun 
Tnj.  Operation  Desert  Storm’s  commander.  Gen¬ 
eral  H.  Norman  Schwankopf,  demonstrated  in 
the  execution  of  his  plan  to  liberate  Kuwait  that 
press  reporting  can  be  a  valuable  part  of  a  com¬ 
mander’s  deception  plan.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Schwankopf’s  threatened  amphibious  Marine 
landing,  the  training  for  which  had  been  well 
covered  by  the  media.  The  amphibioas  force 
turned  out  to  be  a  feint — thereby  pinning  down 
valuable  Iraqi  military  assets  on  the  shoreline  as 
ground  forces  poured  mto  inland  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  from  unexpected  directioas. 

Jr  was  Carl  von  Claasewitz  who  wTote  that 
“war  is  nor  merely  an  act  ot  policy  but  a  true  pi>- 
litical  instrument,  a  continuation  ot  political 
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intercourse,  carried  on  with  other  means.’"*^  In 
the  United  States,  all  public  policy  is  open  to  the 
inspection  and  criticism  of  our  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  media.  This  is  one  of  the  bedrocks  of  our 
tree  society  that  our  militaiy  fights  to  protect.  As 
such,  it  IS  incumbent  upon  the  US  government 
and  the  military  to  do  eventhing  that  can  be 
done  to  ensure  that  the  media  ha\  e  tiill  access  to 
US  combat  operations.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  It  is  not  the  Qsnstitution  itself,  but  rather 
the  First  Amendment,  along  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  adopted  four  vears  after  the  US  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
his  Federalist  Papers ,  Alexander  Hamilton  specif¬ 
ically  addressed  the  issue  of  whv  the  original 


Constimtion  did  not  have  such  an  amendment. 
“What  is  the  liberty  of  the  press?  Who  can  give 
it  any  definition  which  would  not  leave  the  ut¬ 
most  latitude  for  evasion?  I  hold  it  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable;  and  from  this  1  infer  that  its  security, 
whatever  fine  declarations  may  be  inserted  in 
any  constitution  respecting  it,  must  altogether 
depend  on  public  opinion,  and  on  the  reneral 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  government.”^ 

In  the  wake  of  our  euphoria  over  the  allied 
victory-  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  is  critical  that  “the 
public  and  the  people  of  the  government”  redis¬ 
cover  the  critical  importance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  work  to  better  ensure  it  in  future 
conflicts.  MR 
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The  role  of  women  in  the  US  military  has  long  been  a  controversial 
issue.  In  this  discussion  of  gender-related  issues,  problems  and possible 
remedies,  the  author  ogresses  the  questions  of  male  resistance  and 
limitations  on  career  opportunities  for  female  soldiers.  He  provides  a 
historical  background  of  current  policy  on  women  serving  in  combat 
units  and  offers  recommendations  to  improve  force  readiness. 


Military  experts  prophesied  a  gloomy 
result  should  the  allies  launch  a  ground 
offertsive  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  *  Operation  Desert 
Storm  proved  them  wrong. 

The  same  pessimism  pervaded  the  role  of 
American  women  in  combat.  The  debate  about 
women  in  combat  is  really  a  debate  whether 
women  should  be  in  the  Army.  Desert  Storm  put 
that  debate  to  test.  Women  performed  well. 
They  belong  in  the  Army  and  can  serve  in 
combat. 

There  were  26,000  female  US  Army  soldiers 
operating  in  theater  during  Desert  Storm}  They 
flew  helicopters;  commanded  air  defense  batter¬ 
ies  and  military  police  battalions;  performed  in¬ 
telligence,  transportation,  ordnance,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  medical  functions.  Women  also 
shared  the  burden  of  sacrifice.  Twelve  women 
died  between  2  August  1990  and  the  United 
Nations  cease-fire  in  mid-April  1991  (four  of 
these  women  died  due  to  hostile  action).  Twen¬ 
ty-one  were  wounded  in  action.^  Two  female 
soldiers  spent  time  as  prisoners  of  war  (PWs)."* 
In  spite  of  Army  policy  limiting  risk  to  women 
in  combat,  female  soldiers  were  found  through- 


The  weu's  expressed  in  dus  ankle  are  chose  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purpon  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Depan- 
mcnr  of  the  Arm\,  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  > 
other  government  offke  or  agency — Editor  v 


Women  have  participated  in 
armed  conflict  through  the  ages.  They 
have  been  individual  warriors,  heroines, 
adventurers,  scouts,  partisans,  terrorists, 
revolutionaries,  nurses  and  camp 
followers.  Their  contributions  are  a 
matter  of  historic  record.  Their  limited 
combat  role  in  American  history  is 
primarily  attributed  to  cultural 
exclusions  imposed  on  them  by  a  male- 
dominated  society. 

out  the  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Operation.^  They 
were  consistently  exposed  to  combat  risk.  Wom¬ 
en  at  risk  to  the  perils  of  combat  did  not  create 
major  sociological  problems  for  the  Army  and 
the  nation.  The  nation  accepted  a  significant  fe¬ 
male  role  in  Desert  Storm.  The  fact  that  women 
were  being  wounded  and  killed  did  not  stop  the 
war  as  predicted.  The  fact  that  women  were  tak¬ 
en  as  PWs  did  not  bring  about  a  national  outcry. 
All  women  did  not  return  pregnant  as  feared.^ 
Rather,  women  earned  the  well-deserved  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  their  male  peers.  They 
earned  the  right  to  be  equal  partners  in  the  Army. 
True  equality  for  women  in  the  Army  will 
require  the  elimination  of  the  combat- 
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Female  soldiers  were  found  through¬ 
out  the  Kuwaiti  Theater  of  Operation, 
They  were  consistently  exposed  to  com¬ 
bat  risk,  Women  at  risk  to  the  perils  of 
combat  did  not  create  major  sociologiad 
problems  for  the  Army  and  the  nation, 

. , ,  Surveys  taken  Just  before  the  Gulf 
War , , ,  found  a  surprising  47  percent 
of  Americans  actually  favor  women 
participating  in  ground  fighting. 


exclusion  policy.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  risk  rule  and  one 
congressional  statute  that  intend  to  limit  expo¬ 
sure  ot  women  to  hostile  fire  and  capture.  This 


expectation  is  unrealistic  on  the  modem  battle¬ 
field.  Such  an  expectation  is  tantamount  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Army. 

Women  should  be  provided  equal  access  to  all 
Army  branches. '  They  have  skills  essential  to 
the  modem  Army.  Their  participation  as  equal 
parmers  should  no  longer  contentiously  polarize 
the  Army.  Rather,  pragmatism  must  prevail. 

The  American  people  have  expres^  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  this  change.  Surveys  taken 
just  before  the  Gulf  War  found  73  percent  of 
Americans  believe  it  is  acceptable  to  send  wom¬ 
en  into  combat.  ®  Another  national  survey  found 
a  surprising  47  percent  of  Americans  actually  fa¬ 
vor  women  participating  in  ground  fighting.^ 

Male  Resistance 

A  major  obstacle  to  this  forward-looking  and 
long-overdue  policy  change  is  the  Army’s  and 
federal  government’s  male  hierarchy.  Many  men 
resist  female  equality  within  the  Army  because 
of  longstanding  tradition. 

Military  service  has  long  been  a  masculine  rite 
of  passage.  Boys  have  traditionally  grown  into 
men  after  joining  the  military.  They  were  likely 
motivated  to  enlist  by  thoughts  of  patriotism,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  less  glamorous  and  prag¬ 
matic  reasons.  Their  accession  into  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  gender-segregated  institution  has  been 
protected  by  both  law  and  cultural  tradition. 
The  gender  segregation  of  the  institution  has 
also  been  encouraged  by  male-dominated  mili¬ 
tary  associations  with  subliminal  agendas  de¬ 
signed  to  sustain  the  status  quo. 

The  introduction  of  women  into  a  masculine 
environment  tends  to  destroy  male  intangibles 
associated  with  the  Army.  Men  have  tradition¬ 
ally  sought  to  idealistically  fi^t  for  peace,  home 
and  family.  They  want  to  protect  women,  not 
compete  with  them.  The  soldier’s  world  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  a  masculine  haven.  His  mascu¬ 
linity  is  his  facade.  Women  who  enter  his  mascu¬ 
line  world  threaten  his  manhood. 

This  attitude  is  especially  evident  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Army’s  senior  personnel.  Many  of 
these  traditionally  minded  men  have  value  sys¬ 
tems  that  can  only  envision  women  in  protected 
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An  MP  at  the  cease-fire  talks  in  Safwan,  Iraq,  3  March  1 991 . 


roles.  They  see  “dependent”  women  in  tradi¬ 
tional  roles  such  as  mother,  sister,  wife,  daughter, 
nurse,  teacher  and  secretary-.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  they  experience  significant  cognitive  dis¬ 
sonance  when  faced  with  women  in  nontradi- 
tional  roles.  In  these  situations,  senior  male  {per¬ 
sonnel  sometimes  respond  by  treating  these 
women  as  daughters,  who  often  welcome  the 
preferential  treatment,  or  as  {XPtential  mistresses 
or  even  worse,  as  second-class  citizens.  These 
men  cannot  accept  women  as  military  equals. 
The  playing  field  is  not  level  for  women  in  a 
male-dominated  Army. 

These  masculine,  sociological  traditionalists 
too  often  quote  the  male  pundits  and  soothsayers 
who  predict  the  demise  of  combat  readiness  at 
the  hands  of  female  service  aspirants.*'^  These 
spokesmen  often  conclude  women  are  a  bad  buy 
for  the  Army.  Their  argument  goes  something 
like  this. 

Women  leave  the  Army  at  a  higher  rate  than 
men.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  discharged  for 
homosexuality.  They  have  more  medical  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  a  higher  injury  rate.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  single  parents.  They  have  more 
physical  limitations  than  men.  They  get  preg¬ 
nant  and  are,  therefore,  temporarily  useless  to 
their  deployable  units.  The  battle  of  the  hor¬ 
mones  (testosterone  and  estrogen)  demonstrates 
that  aggressive  men  are  preferred  combatants  to 
complacent  and  maternal  women.  They  argue 
women  have  never  demonstrated  an  aptitude  for 
combat.  These  same  antagonists  chauvinistical- 
ly  argue  that  the  battlefield  is  too  horrific  for 
women.  They  prefer  to  post  a  sign  at  the  main 
gate  that  reads,  “Women  need  not  apply”  or  “We 
need  a  few  good  men.” 

Several  of  these  arguments  have  some  sub¬ 
stance  in  fact.  However,  when  objectively  a-;- 
sessed  from  a  macro  perspective,  thete  is  no 
credible  reason  to  support  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  any  branches  of  the  Armv  (to  in¬ 
clude  combat  arms  branches).  As  long  as  the 
Army  maintains  high  accession  standards  by 
branch,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  readiness 
will  profit  by  opiening  all  militarv  occupational 
specialties  (MOSs)  to  women. ' '  After  all,  who 


[T raditionaUsts  argue  that]  women 
leave  the  Army  at  a  higher  rate  than  men. 
They  are  more  likely  to  be  discharged for 
homosexuality. . . .  They  have  a  higher 
injury  rate.  They  are  more  likely 
to  be  single  parents.  They  have  more 
physical  limitations  than  men.  They  get 
pregnant  and  are,  therefore,  temporarily 
useless  to  their  deployable  units. 

The  battle  of  the  hormones  demonstrates 


that  aggressive  men  are  preferred  com¬ 
batants  . . .  [and]  that  the  battlefield  is  too 
horrific  for  women.  They  prefer  to  post 
a  sign  at  the  main  gate  that  reads, 
*^omen  need  not  apply.” 


can  confidently  argue  that  the  best  and  bright¬ 
est  future  warriors  are  not  women? 

Consider  the  military  serv-ice  record  of  wom¬ 
en,  the  current  policy  that  restricts  female  soldier 
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During  the  American  Revolutic.i- 
ary  War,  women  performed  the  traditional 
duties  of  cooking,  sewing  and  nursing. 
Some  (dso  served  as  soldiers  along  with 
the  men.  For  example,  Mad  Ann  Bailey 
was  a  scout,  spy,  messenger,  as  well  as  an 
expert  shot  and  skilled  horsewoman. 

Sarah  Fulton  delivered  dispatches 
through  enemy  lines. 


assignments  and  a  summary  of  the  major  issues 
concerning  women  in  the  Army.  Fmally,  e\'alu' 
ate  for  yourself  recommendations  concerning 
the  fumre  ot  women  in  die  Army. 

Women  at  War 

Women  ha\’e  participated  in  armed  conflict 
through  the  ages.  They  ha\’e  been  indix  idual 
warriors,  heroines,  adventurers,  scouts,  parti¬ 
sans,  terrorists,  revolutionaries,  nurses  and  camp 
followers.  Their  contributions  are  a  matter  of 
historic  record.  Their  limited  combat  role  in 
Amencan  history  is  primarily  attributed  to  cul¬ 
tural  exclusions  imposed  on  them  by  a  male- 
dominated  society.  First,  consider  the  military- 
history  ot  women  around  the  world  and  d-ien 
the  role  of  American  women  in  the  military  . 

There  were  the  legendary  Ama;ons  ot  ancient 
Greece,  a  tribe  of  female  warriors.  Their  militan 
prowess  was  reportedh'  e\  idenced  during  the 
Troian  War.  Eioudicca,  queen  of  Iceni,  fought 
Nero.  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East,  tried  to  bnng 
SvTia,  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  under  her  com¬ 
mand.  She  wore  military  garb  and  accompanitxl 
her  mxips. 

lo;\n  of  Arc  w.as  a  simple,  illiterate  daughter  of 
a  French  plowman.  She  played  a  pix-otal  militar\ 
ri'le  in  ending  the  Hundred  Years'  War  ( 1 H7- 
145  T.  Queen  Isabella  vsf  Spain  is  credited  with 
the  dei  elopment  ot  artillerv,  the  mixlem  u.se  ot 
intanm-  and  engineers.  Kir  Welsh.  Hannali 
Snell  Uilias  James  Grev)  and  Trooper  Mari'  were 
all  famous  Engli.sh  female  fichters. 

Women  were  acme  in  the  Russian  revolu- 
rionan-  movement.  Thev  constituted  oi.e- 
fourth  ot  the  revolunonarie'.  W'omen  were 


frontline  combatants  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  old  Mexican  armies  also  em¬ 
ployed  female  combatants. 

EXiring  World  War  II,  thousands  of  women 
actively  fought  the  Germans.  Yugoslavian  wom¬ 
en  trained  with  men  and  effectively  fought  the 
Nazis.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  25,000  had  died  in 
battle,  and  another  40,000  had  been  wounded. 
Italian  women  activelv  resisted  the  Germans. 
French,  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovakian  w'om- 
en  fought  alongside  men.  They  were  fierce  fight¬ 
ers  and  no  less  capable  than  their  male  counter¬ 
parts. 

Russian  women  served  in  all  ground  combat 
positions  during  World  War  II.  The  invasion  by- 
Germany  created  a  simation  in  w-hich  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  were  called  upon  to  help  de¬ 
fend  their  homeland  and  later  to  attack  the  in¬ 
vader.  They  were  drafted  and  trained.  Eventual¬ 
ly,  they  occupied  positions  that  included 
sharpshooters,  machinegunners,  automatic  rifle¬ 
men,  mortarmen  and  more.  They  were  engi¬ 
neers,  technicians,  radio  operators,  turret  gun¬ 
ners,  drivers  and  mechanics.  Thousands  served 
in  the  infantry  and  in  command  positions. 

Approximately  100,000  British  women  were 
drafted  during  World  War  II  for  military  or  na¬ 
tional  service  duties.  Many  of  these  female  sol¬ 
diers  were  assigned  to  antiaircraft  and  search¬ 
light  batteries  throughout  England. 

LXinng  World  War  II,  thousands  of  women 
joined,  and  sometimes  led,  units  of  the  French 
liberation  forces  and  the  Free  French  forces. 
These  women  participated  in  raids  and  sabotage 
missions;  they  also  acted  as  couriers  and  as  spies. 
They  often  used  weapons,  French  women  also 
served  in  noncombatant  positions  in  Vietnam 
during  the  French  Indochina  War. 

Israeli  women  fought  to  the  death  during  the 
beginning  of  Israel’s  war  for  independence 
( l'^47-1949).  Their  combat  roles  were  elimi¬ 
nated  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Arabs 
fought  more  fiercely  to  destroy  units  containing 
women.''  Since  1948,  women  drafted  into  the 
Israeli  army  mav  sen-e  as  regulars.  However,  they 
receive  separate  basic  training  and  defensii'c 
combat  training  onK’. '  ’ 
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During  Desert  Storm,  the  Army  deployed  female 
soldiers  into  high-risk  situations.  Women  were  in  critical 
jobs  that  took  them  forward  to  the  battlefield.  Their 
high-risk  involvement  in  Desert  Storm  became  inevitable 
because  of  the  dwindling  national  male  manpower  base, 
the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the  momentum 
generated  by  the  previous  gender-related  decisions. 


Canada  recently  abolished 
laws  barring  women  from 
serving  in  combat.  Canadian 
women  can  nov/  serve  as  in¬ 
fantry  soldiers.  However,  in  a 
recent  test  only  one  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  80  women  recruited  for 
the  infantry  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  training  program.^'* 

Other  women  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful  and  now  serve  in  artil¬ 
lery  and  armor  units. 

American  women  have  a 
limited  military  service  history 
because  of  national  policies 
and  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  a  war  on  American  soil 
since  the  Civil  War.  Though 
their  service  opportunities 
have  been  limited,  their  com¬ 
mitment  and  ability  should 
not  be  discounted. 

During  the  American  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  women  performed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  duties  of  cooking,  sewing  and  nursing. 
Some  also  served  as  soldiers  along  with  the  men. 
For  example,  Mad  Ann  Bailey  was  a  scout,  spy 
messenger,  as  well  as  an  expert  shot  and  skilled 
horsewoman.  Sarah  Fulton  delivered  dispatches 
through  enemy  lines.  Additionally,  Deborah 
Sampson  Gannett  disguised  herself  as  a  man  and 
enlisted  as  Robert  Shurtleff  for  three  years  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  When  she  was  wounded, 
she  avoided  being  discovered  by  the  doctors  by 
removing  the  shot  from  her  own  thigh. 

American  women  served  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  in  the  Mexican  War.  Numerous  women 
served  in  traditional,  and  some  in  nontradition- 
al,  roles  during  the  American  Civil  War.'^ 

In  World  War  I,  21,000  American  military- 
nurses  saw  active  dury^  Other  women  filled 
nonmilitary  jobs  at  munitions  factories,  as 
streetcar  conductors  and  more.  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  the  commander  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  (AEF),  sought  to  employ 
women  in  Army  clerical  and  telephone  jobs.  At 
his  request,  100  civilian  contract  women  were 


sent  to  Europe  to  meet  this  need. 

Th'*  War  Department  at  the  time  opposed 
legislation  to  expand  the  female  role  in  the  AEF. 
A  memorandum  from  the  department  said: 

“The  enlistment  of  women  in  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  seri¬ 
ously  contemplated  and  such  enlistment  is 
considered  unwise  and  highly  undesirable.  .  .  . 
The  action  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  not  only 
unwise,  but  exceedingly  ill-advised.”'^ 

In  late  1939,  the  General  Staff  personnel  offi¬ 
cer  conducted  a  staff  study  concerning  the  use  of 
women  in  the  Army.'®  The  recommendation 
was  to  organize  women  in  a  “quasi  military  fe¬ 
male  organization.”  The  Women’s  Army  Auxil¬ 
iary  Corps  (WAAC)  was  subsequently  founded 
in  May  1942.'^  It  provided  women  to  be  ac¬ 
countants,  cooks,  draftswomen,  telephone  oper¬ 
ators,  chauffeurs,  librarians,  postal  clerks  and 
more.  In  July  1943,  the  organization  name  was 
shortened  to  Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC). 
Women  were  trained  as  noncombatants  (no 
weapons  training)  and  served  in  all  overseas 
theaters  of  war. 
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Approximately  8,000  WAACs  served  in  the 
Europiean  Theater.  Nearly  5,500  served  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  The  WAACs  were  frequently 
in  hazardous  zones  overseas.  Approximately 


Over  7  percent  of  all  American 
forces  in  Desert  Storm  were  women. 
They  were  assigned  to  most  units. . . . 
Women  served  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia, 
with  the  joint  staff  and  in  southern  Iraq 
with  forward  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  forces.  They  filled  up¬ 
ward  of  25  percent  of  the  combat  service 
support  Jobs,  the  people  who  supported 
General  H.  Norman  Schwardcopfs 
**Hail  Mary”  maneuver. 


1,500  WACs  were  assigned  to  London  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  buzz  bomb  and  bomber  attacks.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  these  soldiers  received  the  Purple  Heart 
for  wartime  injuries.  WAC  communications  spe¬ 
cialists  accompanied  Lieutenant  General  Mark 
Clark’s  Fifth  Army  advance  party  into  Italy. 

In  the  Korean  War,  more  than  100  female 
Army  nurses  served  in  South  Korea  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  They  were 
later  joined  by  a  few  WACs  who  served  in- 
country'  as  stenographers,  aides  and  interpreters. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  some  7,500  women 
served  in  the  war  zone.  Names  of  eight  of  those 
women  are  engraved  on  the  Vietnam  Veterans’ 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  were  all 
Army  nurses.  Up  to  700  WACs  were  consistent¬ 
ly  stationed  at  Long  Binh,  Vietnam,  during  the 
war.  They  were  overprotected  and  locked  up  at 
night.  They  were  given  no  weapons  and  no 
training,  and  many  felt  they  would  be  easy  prey 
if  they  were  overrun  by  the  enemy  in  a  locked- 
up  camp.^^ 

In  1983,  approximately  200  Army  women 
panicipated  in  the  Grenada  relief  expedition. 
During  that  operation,  women  were  not  treated 
as  equal  combatants.  For  example,  four  military- 
policewomen  were  mistakenly  sent  to  the  island 
with  their  unit  only  to  be  sent  right  back  to  Fon 


Bragg,  North  Carolina,  because  fighting  contin¬ 
ued  on  the  island.  Women  were  permitted  on 
the  island  only  after  hostilities  cea^. 

On  20  December,  1989,  approximately  803 
Army  women  participated  in  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama.  Army  women  served  in  com¬ 
bat  service  and  support  roles. 

Two  Army  female  helicopter  pilots  ferried  in¬ 
fantrymen  via  Black  Hawk  helicopters  into  Pan¬ 
amanian  Defense  Force  “hot”  areas.  Captain 
Linda  Bray  was  noted  for  her  military  police 
unit’s  actions  in  Panama,  marking  the  first  time 
a  US  woman  led  soldiers  in  combat. 

Recently,  over  7  percent  of  all  American 
forces  in  Desert  Storm  were  women.  They  were 
assigned  to  most  units.  A  few  of  those  units 
spearheaded  the  attack  into  Iraq.  Women  served 
in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  with  the  joint  staff  and 
in  southern  Iraq  with  forward  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  forces.  They  filled 
upward  of  25  percent  of  the  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  jobs,  the  people  who  supported  General  H. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf’s  “Hail  Mary”  maneuver. 

Former  PW  Major  Rhonda  Comum,  an  avi¬ 
ation  brigade  surgeon  from  Fort  Rucker,  Ala¬ 
bama,  commented  on  the  role  of  women  in  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  and  the  Army.  She  said,  “How  stupid 
it  is  to  talk  about  women  in  the  military.  If  you’re 
going  to  let  women  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  then  you  just  have  to  let  them  be  total  cit- 
izens.”*-*  She  endorses  complete  equality  for 
women  in  the  Army.  In  the  past,  women  have 
enjoyed  a  limited  role  in  the  Army  because  of  the 
interpreted  intent  of  Congress  that  reflects  the 
perceived  will  of  the  American  public. 

Changing  Women’s  Role 

Numerous  forces  have  played  a  part  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  US  policy  regarding  women  in  the  mil¬ 
itary,  especially  women  in  combat.  It  was  not 
until  1948  that  women  were  given  permanent 
status  in  the  Regular  Army.^^  The  1967  Public 
Law  90-130  lifted  the  2  percent  ceiling  on  fe¬ 
male  force  content.  This  law  permitted  wom¬ 
en  to  attain  flag  rank  and  to  more  fully  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  military  services.^^  However, 
constraints  on  full  participation  of  female  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Army  continue  today. 
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The  secretary  of  the  Army  developed  policies 
to  exclude  women  from  routine  engagement  in 
direct  combat.  The  implied  congressional  intent 
behind  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  statutes 
(Title  10,  U.S.C.  6015  and  8549),  as  well  as  the 
DOD  risk  rule,  is  cited  by  the  Army  as  the  basis 
for  its  exclusion  policy.  This  policy  denies  female 
soldiers  assignments  with  units  having  direct 
combat  missions. 

The  secretary  has  stated  women  will  be  as¬ 
signed  in  all  skills  and  positions  except  those  that 
involve  the  highest  probability  of  direct  combat 
with  the  enemy.  He  defined  direct  combat  as: 

“Engaging  an  enemy  with  individual  or  crew- 
served  weapons  while  being  exposed  to  direct 
enemy  fire,  a  high  probability  of  direct  physical 
contact  with  the  enemy  and  a  substantial  risk  of 
capture.  Direct  combat  takes  place  while  closing 
with  the  enemy  by  fire,  maneuver,  or  shock  effect 
in  order  to  destroy  or  capture,  or  while  repelling 
assault  by  Are,  close  combat,  or  counterattack.”^^ 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  secretary  of  the 
Army  developed  the  Direct  Combat  Probability 
Coding  (EXIPC)  system  in  1983.  Under  the 
IX!PC,  every  pxDSition  in  the  Army  is  evaluated 
based  upon  the  duties  of  each  MOS  or  area  of 
concentration,  the  unit’s  mission,  tactical  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  battlefield  location.^’  Positions  are 
then  coded  based  upon  the  probability  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  direct  combat. 

The  DCPC  closes  many  positions  to  female 
soldiers.-'  However,  as  found  during  Desert 
Storm,  the  probability  of  exposure  to  hostile  fire 
on  the  fluid  battlefield  was  not  necessarily  dic¬ 
tated  by  doctrine,  mission  or  geography.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Scud  missiles  indiscriminately  killed  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  support  bases. Medical  evacuation 
helicopters  were  shot  down.29  Transportation 
drivers  were  taken  captive.  Additionally,  female 
soldiers  were  frequently  near  the  front  line  sup¬ 
porting  the  “combatants. 

During  Desert  Storm,  the  Army  deployed  fe¬ 
male  soldiers  into  high-risk  situations.  Women 
were  in  critical  jobs  that  took  them  forward  to 
the  battlefield.  Their  high-risk  involvement  in 
Desert  Storm  became  inevitable  because  ot  the 
dwindling  national  male  manpower  base,  the 


The  secretary  of  the  Army 
developed  policies  to  exclude  women 
from  routine  engagement  in  direct 
combat.  The  implied  congressional 
intent  behind  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
statutes,  as  well  as  the  DOD  risk  rule,  is 
cited  by  the  Army  as  the  basis  for  its 
exclusion  policy.  This  policy  denies 
female  soldiers  assignments  with  units 
having  direct  combat  missions. 


advent  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force  and  the  mo¬ 
mentum  generated  by  the  previous  gender- 
related  decisions.  These  changes  have  been  slow 
in  coming  but  were  esp'ecially  evident  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Consider  the  incremental 
changes. 

During  the  1970s,  the  draft  was  allowed  to 
lapse  and  the  services  began  to  compete  for  man¬ 
power.  This  encouraged  the  reconsideration  of 
an  expanded  role  for  women,  including  their 
1976  integration  into  the  US  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  and  the  senior  sendee  schools.^' 
The  WAC  was  disestablished  in  1978.  During 
the  decade,  women  were  no  longer  involuntarily 
released  due  to  pregnancy. Married  female  stil- 
diers  received  the  same  family  entitlements  as 
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their  male  counterparts.^^  Female  Army  officers 
were  integrated  into  the  male  officer  prograr..s. 
Women  received  the  same  basic  training  as  men, 


Opponents  often  cite  West  Point  and 
GAO  studies  that  say  body  composition 
(both  physical  and  anatomic)  favors 
men _ Women  experience  more  diffi¬ 

culty  in  lifting  heavy  objects,  road  march¬ 
ing,  carrying  loads,  running  or  throwing 
than  do  most  men.  Women  generally 
require  more  time  to  perform  these  tasks. 
Additionally,  they  must  perform  at 
a  higher  percentage  of  their  physical 
abilities,  leading  to  earlier  fatigue. 


to  include,  for  the  first  time,  weapons  training. 
More  specialties  were  opened  to  women. 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  was  also  known  for 
the  nonratification  of  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  ( 1972  to  1982).  The  amendments 
failure  confirmed  (to  DOD)  congressional  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  majority  of  the  public  did  not  want 
military  women  assigned  to  combat  roles.  This 
interpretation  influenced  the  Army’s  agenda  for 
subsequent  women-related  actions.  It  stifled 
forward  progress  for  women  in  the  Army. 

During  the  1980s,  women  were  fully  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  officer  promotion  system  vis-a- 
vis  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act.  Additionally,  their  end  strength  in  the 
Army  grew  to  1 1 .2  percent  of  the  Active  force.^^ 

Any  discussion  of  women  in  the  Army  inevit¬ 
ably  includes  both  subjective  and  objective  op¬ 
posing  views.  Several  views  addressing  some  of 
the  more  prominent  divisive  issues  follow. 

Physical  Limitations 

First,  the  opponents  of  women  in  the  Army 
say  physical  limitations  make  it  impossible  for 
most  women  to  live  up  to  the  claim  that  they  can 
perform  as  well  as  or  better  than  men.  The  no¬ 
tion  that  technology  has  alleviated  the  need  for 
physical  strength  is  almost  universally  accepted. 
However,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  technol¬ 
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ogy  has,  in  fact,  totally  eliminated  the  need  for 
physical  strength.  This  is  especially  true  in  rapid¬ 
ly  deployable  light  forces. 

Opponents  often  cite  West  Point  and  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  studies  that  say  body 
composition  (both  physical  and  anatomic)  fa¬ 
vors  men.  Specifically,  women  experience  more 
difficulty  in  lifting  heavy  objects,  road  marching, 
carrying  loads,  running  or  throwing  than  do 
most  men.  Women  generally  require  more  time 
to  perform  these  tasks.  Additionally,  they  must 
perform  at  a  higher  percentage  of  their  physical 
abilities,  leading  to  earlier  fatigue.  The  specific 
limiting  factors  are  outlined  below. 

Men  have  50  percent  more  muscle  mass  than 
women.  As  a  result,  men  and  women  of  the  same 
size  do  not  have  the  same  relative  strength.^^ 
This  strength  difference  gives  men  a  speed  and 
power  advantage. 

Women  carry  10  percent  more  fat  than  men 
of  the  same  age.  Women  tend  to  accumulate  fat 
on  their  buttocks,  arms  and  thighs.  This  fat 
tends  to  lower  the  woman’s  center  of  gravity  thus 
presenting  more  resistance  when  running. 

Women  also  have  less  bone  mass.  Their  pelvic 
structure  is  wider,  which  makes  running  more 
difficult.  The  average  woman  has  a  lower  aero¬ 
bic  capacity  when  compared  to  men.  This  is  due 
to  man’s  larger  heart  and  greater  lung  capacity. 
Generally,  this  translates  into  an  endurance  ad¬ 
vantage  for  men. 

Advocates  of  women  in  the  Army  present 
three  counters  concerning  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  differences.  First,  the  pxjtential  physical 
performance  of  p)eople  entering  the  military  is  af¬ 
fected  by  prior  athletic  activity.  For  many  years 
in  this  country,  sf)orts  and  school  programs  have 
been  offered  primarily  to  boys.  Only  recently 
have  female  sports  programs  emerged.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  the  new  emphasis  on  female 
physical  fitness  and  sports  programs  will  affect 
the  physical  fitness  (strength  and  cardiovascu¬ 
lar)  of  future  female  soldiers. 

Second,  the  issue  of  strength  required  for  the 
Army  is  really  how  strong  must  someone  be  in 
order  to  perform  the  tasks  specific  to  each 
MOS?^'''  There  may  also  be  a  tendency  by 
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branch  proponents  to  overinflate  the  strength 
requirements  in  order  to  preclude  women. 

Finally,  strength  and  cardiovascular  fitness 
measurement  is  something  that  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  an  individual  basis.^^  Not  all  men  are 
physically  capable  and  some  women  are  physi¬ 
cally  capable  of  performing  combat-related  acti¬ 
vities.  This  is  not  a  gender  issue,  but  an  individu¬ 
al  issue.  Consider  the  following  report. 

A  1 982  Department  of  the  ,Army  report  of  the 
Women  in  the  Army  Policy  Review  explained 
the  Army’s  validation  of  an  objective-based, 
strength-measuring  effort  by  MOS.  TTie  Mili¬ 
tary  ^istment  Physical  Strength  Capacit>'  Test 
(MEPSCAT)  was  designed  to  match  the  soldier 
with  the  job.  The  test  provided  scores  that  pre¬ 
dicted  the  level  of  physical  work  capacity  by  the 
end  of  basic  training  and  advanced  individual 
training.  The  Army  expected  to  reduce  turbu¬ 
lence  and  increase  cohesion,  thereby  improvmg 
Army  combat  readiness  as  soldiers  do  better  at 
jobs  for  which  they  have  the  requisite  physical 
capacity. 

The  MOS  proponent  described  the  tasks  re¬ 
quired  for  each  specialty  in  terms  of  actual  work 
performed  and  also  ensured  that  such  work  was 
intrinsic  to  the  task.  The  policy  review  group 
concluded  that  no  MOS  was  closed  to  women 
because  of  physical  requirements,  and  none  were 
recommended  closed  as  a  result  of  physical  de¬ 
mand.^  However,  the  test  was  not  adopted  a? 
an  official  discriminator  by  the  Army.’*' 

Health  Concerns 

A  second  major  issue  cited  by  women  in  the 
Army  opponents  is  female  health.  They  say 
women  are  more  prone  to  injury,  mental  illness, 
genitourinary  disorders  and  disease.  Many  wom¬ 
en  experience  severe  premenstrual  syndromes. 
This  problem  can  be  potentially  dysfunctional 
for  units  with  many  female  soldiers.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  if  there  is  an  involuntary  tendency  for 
women  living  in  close  quarters  to  synchronize 
their  menstrual  cycles.'*^ 

Pregnancy  is  a  major  female  health  issue  and 
remains  the  only  temporary  disability  that  gives 
a  soldier  the  option  to  break  a  service  contract 
without  penalty.’*'  Pregnancy  is  also  the  major 


reason  for  attrition  among  women  in  the  Army. 

EXiring  pregnancy,  the  soldier’s  duties  are  often 
severely  curtailed.  This  curtailment  typically  in¬ 
cludes:  no  field  duty,  limited  physical  training  (as 
prescribed  by  the  doctor),  limited  standing  at  at¬ 
tention  and  no  immunizations  for  predeploy¬ 
ment.  A  pregnant  soldier’s  readiness  to  perform 
as  a  member  of  a  deployable  combat-ready  unit 
is  nil. 

Women  in  the  Army  advocates  counter  by  ar¬ 
guing  the  average  woman  is  pregnant  for  a  very 
small  portion  of  her  productive  life.^  There  are 
many  women  who  never  become  pregnant.^^ 


The  opponents  of  women  in  the 
Army  say  physical  limitations  make  it 
impossible  for  most  women  to  live  up  to 
the  claim  that  they  can  perform  as  well 
as  or  better  than  men.  The  notion  that 
technology  has  alleviated  the  need  for 
physical  strength  is  almost  universally 
accepted.  However,  there  is  no  real 
evidence  that  technology  has,  in  fact, 
totally  eliminated  the  need  for  physical 
strength.  This  is  especially  true  in 
rapidly  deployable  light  forces. 
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Various  areas  of  the  brain  are 
focused  differently  between  the  genders. 

The  male  brain  pattern  tends  to  have 
more  functions  organized,  thus  a  man  is 
less  easily  distracted  by  superfluous 
information. . . .  The  halves  of  the  brain 
communicate  via  a  network  of  fibers. 
Women  have  more  of  these  communica¬ 
tion fibers  (links)  and  thus . . .  have  the 
rwturd ability  to  communicate,  employing 
the  resources  of  the  total  brain. 


They  suggest  the  critics  are  making  much  out  ot 
nothing.  Additionally,  they  argue  that  the  data 
are  inconclusive  about  the  pain  and  discomtbn 
of  menstruation.'^  Rather,  women  are  socialized 
to  he  more  conscious  of  health  problems  than 
men.  This  may  explain  a  higher  incidence  of 
routine  medical  visits  hy  women  than  men. 

Psychological  Preparedness 

The  third  major  issue  concerns  the  alleged  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  genders  concerning  psy¬ 
chological  preparedness  for  combat.  Much  of 
this  is  hype  and  tradition.  Men  are  no  better 
equipped  for  the  psychological  trauma  of  the 
horrific  battlefield  than  women.  This  is  an  issue 
because  many  men  do  not  want  women  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  their  dominance  in  the  military'.  Male 
ego  is  involved. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said  in  1869,  “Women  are 
what  we  have  required  them  to  be.”  Young  wom¬ 
en  in  America  are  often  trained  to  inhibit  aggres¬ 
sive  behavior.  Combat  requires  aggressive  be¬ 
havior.  Physical  aggression  is  primarily  identified 
as  a  male  characteristic  in  America.  Male  aggres¬ 
sion  is  promoted  by  American  culture  via  sjxirts, 
traditional  family  roles  and  mating  roles.'* '  Inter¬ 
estingly,  studies  suggest  aggression  is  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  upbringing  than  biology.  Anthro- 
p(.ilogist  Margaret  Mead  recorded  her  studies  of 
.1  New  Guinea  tribe  in  which  women  were  reared 
as  the  aggressive  sex  while  men  were  dcKile. 

Militarv'  women  ha\'e  demonstrated  aggre<i' 
si\e  behavior  in  combat.  A  former  Manne  saw 
women  in  combat  dunng  World  War  11.  He  said; 


“There  was  no  hesitation  on  their  parts.  They 
were  like  any  animal  fighting  for  its  land  and 
brood.  When  we  got  prisoners,  I  practically  had 
to  beat  them  (the  women]  off  the  poor  Japanese. 
They  really  wanted  to  kill  those  poor  Gls.’“*^ 

Finally,  although  aggression  is  desirable 
among  combatants,  the  degree  aggression  is  evi¬ 
denced  may  also  compromise  good  discipline. 
For  example,  aggressive  behavior  was  evidenced 
at  My  Lai,  South  Vietnam.  It  was  not  disci¬ 
plined.  Possibly  controlled  aggressive  behavior 
is  better  than  less  controlled  and  hormonally  in¬ 
duced  behavior. 

The  issue  of  psychological  preparedness  for 
combat  is  really  a  subliminal  issue  that  concerns 
men  accepting  the  integration  of  women.  Re¬ 
tired  Army  general  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John  W.  Vessey  Jr. 
pointed  this  issue  out  when  he  said,  “We  have 
taken  a  male  institution  in  a  very’  short  period  of 
time  and  turned  it  into  a  coed  institution  and  it 
has  been  a  traumatic  exercise  for  us.”^^  TTie  mili¬ 
tary  has  been  transformed  from  the  young, 
bachelor  forces  of  the  Vietnam  War  to  an  all¬ 
volunteer  peacetime  service  where  about  55.7 
{percent  of  the  troops  are  married,  and  1 1  percent 
of  the  force  is  female. 

Lieutenant  General  Howard  D.  Graves,  the 
superintendent  of  the  US  Military  Academy, 
said  in  regard  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  women 
in  combat,  women  “ought  to  have  every  oppxjr- 
tunity  that  they’re  competent  to  deal  with.  .  .  . 
But  it’s  not  just  a  question  of  the  capabilities  of 
women;  it’s  the  whole  issue  of  the  sociology  of 
combat  crews.”^'  Some  opponents  suggest  that 
in  sexually  integrated  groups,  men  may  become 
inhibited  and  stilted,  self-consciously  muting 
the  more  overt  expressions  of  their  camaraderie. 
They  may  rebuff  the  women,  or  they  may  com- 
l^ete  for  their  attention.  These  behaviors  could 
be  dysfunctional  to  a  combat  unit. 

Graves  does  not  blame  women  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  integration.  He  said; 

“It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  behavior  of  the 
men.  It  may  be  a  question  of  whether  we  re  sti- 
ciologically  ready  for  it  or  not.  Maybe  we’ll  neerl 
to  train  our  men  difterently.”’' 
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A  basic  difference  between  the  genders  is  of¬ 
ten  ignored.  The  sexes  are  different  because 
their  brains  are  constructed  differently.  This  is  a 
biological  and  not  psychological  discriminator. 
The  differences  are  observable  in  behavior. 

Boys  generally  outperform  girls  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  which  involves  abstract  concepts  of  space, 
relationships  and  theory.  They  can  easily  imag¬ 
ine  in  their  mind’s  eye.  Girls  develop  verbal  skills 
sooner.  They  find  it  easier  to  master  language 
skills.  This  suggests  a  biological  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  genders. 

Skill  aptitude  also  appears  to  be  linked  with 
the  particular  area  of  the  brain  that  is  devoted  to 
an  activity.  Various  areas  of  the  brain  are  focused 
differently  between  the  genders.  The  male  brain 
pattern  tends  to  have  more  functions  organized, 
thus  a  man  is  less  easily  distracted  by  superfluous 
information.^^ 

The  halves  of  the  brain  communicate  via  a 
network  of  fibers.  Women  have  more  of  these 
communication  fibers  (links)  and  thus  expres¬ 
sion  of  emotion  and  verbal  communication  tend 
to  be  easier  for  them.^ 

These  differences  are  a  matter  of  biology. 
Women  biologically  apfiear  to  have  the  natural 
ability  to  communicate,  employing  the  resources 
of  the  total  brain  more  so  than  men.  This  factor 
should  not  be  ignored  when  considering  the  to- 
tential  productivity  of  the  individual  soldier.  ^ 


Parenting 

A  fourth  divisive  issue  is  often,  and  inappro¬ 
priately,  attributed  to  women.  The  issue  is  par¬ 
enting.  It  is  really  a  gender-neutral  issue,  and  it 
impacts  on  readiness.  During  Desert  Storm  there 
were  accounts  of  single  military  parents  whose 
child  care  plans  failed.  Although  the  actual  inci¬ 
dents  were  few,  they  do  point  out  a  problem  that 
must  be  acklressed.  TTiis  leadership  issue  is  best 
addressed  by  ensuring  family  care  plans  are  accu  - 
rate,  frequently  reviewed  and  feasible. 

The  rise  of  the  pluralistic  American  family  will 
inevitably  affect  the  future  military'  parent. 
Single  parents  will  continue  to  seek  employment 
in  the  Army  because  of  the  steady  income  and 
benehts  offered.  Single  female  «>ldiers  may  de¬ 
cide  to  have  babie.s  and  stav  in  the  Army.  Addi¬ 


tionally,  the  Army  has  many  single  parents  with 
custody  of  small  children.  Dual-career  couples 
will  have  families.^®  Finally,  more  spouses  of  mil¬ 
itary  members  are  employed  outside  of  the  home 
than  ever  before.  This  factor  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  These  modem  realities  impact  on  com¬ 
bat  readiness  and  the  military  dependent  child. 

Even  though  the  child’s  care  is  the  military 
parent’s  responsibility,  the  Army  has  some  im¬ 
plied  responsibility  to  provide  the  parent  with 
reasonably  available  child  care  resources.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Army  child  care  facilities  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  all  soldiers.  Current  facilities  meet  only 
60  percent  of  the  demand.  Only  17  percent  of 
military  child  care  centers  are  open  at  night.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  the  authorized  six  weeks  of  post  par- 
turn  leave,  the  female  soldier  often  cannot  leave 
her  baby  at  an  Army-operated  child  care  facility. 
She  must  find  alternative  care  until  the  baby  is 
six  months  old.  This  is  a  parental  problem.  It 
impacts  on  readiness. 

Gender-Neutral  Challenges 

The  final  issue  involves  several  institutional 
concerns  that  are  gender-neutral,  although  they 
are  often  used  to  argue  against  the  full  integra¬ 
tion  of  women.  They  include  soldier  relation¬ 
ships,  sexual  harassment  and  recruiting  and  re¬ 
tention. 

The  Army’s  policy  on  soldier  relationships  has 
dramatically  changed  over  the  years.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  Army  regulation,  relationships  between  sol¬ 
diers  of  different  rank  must  not  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  partiality,  preferential  treatment  or 
the  improper  use  of  tank.  This  policy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  evolve.  It  is  not  a  female  issue.  It  is  an 
institutional  issue  because  it  involves  soldiers  of 
both  ganders  and  all  tanks.  It  is  also  a  leadership 
challenge. 

Sexual  harassment  is  another  gender-neutral 
issue.  The  instigator  of  sexual  harassment  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  individual  with  leverage  (power).  Since 
the  male  soldier  usually  has  more  leverage,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  most  sexual  harassment  cases 
involve  male  offenders.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
fiervasive  attitude  among  many  men  that  wom¬ 
en  do  not  belong  in  the  Armv-  This  attitude  pro¬ 
motes  sexual  harassment.  Also,  many  female 
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.M.ildiers  have  little  confidence  in  the  Armv  s  sex- 
ual  harassment  reporting  system.  This  further 
exacerbates  the  institutional  problem. 

Recruiting  and  retention  of  soldiers  is  another 
instiuitional  problem.  The  Army’s  goal  should 
be  to  train  and  retain  the  best-qualified  soldiers 
as  measured  by  performance  and  the  Army’s 
needs.  People  are  recruited  into  the  Army  for  a 
\anet>’  of  personal  reasons.  They  are  attracted  by 
the  physical  challenge,  money  for  college,  travel 
and  a  steady  income.  At  the  time  of  accession, 
they  also  have  preconceived  ideas.  For  example, 
female  recmits  tend  to  show  a  higher  concern 
than  men  for  duty  in  a  combat  zone.  They  think 
of  the  Army  first  and  foremost  with  regard  to 
dangers  of  combat  and  defending  the  country- 
and,  generally,  favor  allowing  women  to  volun¬ 
teer  for  combat  assignments. 

Recruits  of  both  genders  tend  to  be  equally- 
equipped.  Specifically,  most  female  recruits  have 
at  least  a  high-school  education,  as  do  nine  of  10 


The  Army's  poUcy  on  soldier 
relationships  has  dramatically  changed 
over  the  years.  In  the  current  Army 
regulation,  relationships  between  soldiers 
of  different  rank  must  not  present  the 
appearance  of  partiality,  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  or  the  improper  use  of  rank. 


men.  The  mental  aptitude  scores  of  the  twt) 
.sexes  are  now  almost  identical. 

The  future  stream  of  high-quality  recruits  is  in 
jeopardy.  Young  Americans  are  being  lured  awav 
from  military  service  by  a  multitude  of  promising 
civilian  career  alternatives.  This  fact  is  especially 
cnticiil  for  the  Army  because  the  number  of 
a\  ailable  and  qualified  young  Americans  is  de¬ 
clining.'”^  The  growing  compxjtition  between 
go\  emment  and  the  private  sector  will  become 
more  intense  in  the  1990s.  This  factor  supports 
an  increased  role  for  women  in  the  Arm\. 

Retention  of  trained  soldiers  is  another 
cender -neutral  lastitutionril  challenge.  A  1990 
CcAe''  stud\  I't  “Women  in  die  Militan  "  indi¬ 


cates  the  greatest  difference  in  retention  rates 
between  the  genders  occurs  after  three  years  of 
serv’ice.  Men  tend  to  stay  more  often  than  wom¬ 
en.  This  difference  decreases  after  four  years  of 
service.^* 

A  higher  rate  of  attrition  by  first-term  women 
can  partially  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  male  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Too  often  female  soldiers  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  equals  by  their  male  supervisors.  Men 
often  demonstrate  their  prejudices  toward  wom¬ 
en  by  wrongfully  assigning  their  female  subordi¬ 
nates.  Instead  of  performing  in  their  assigned 
MOS,  women  are  too  often  relegated  to  “tradi¬ 
tional  female”  jobs  such  as  secretarial  duties. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  soldier  and  not  supportive 
of  the  Army  mission. 

Finally,  women,  unlike  their  male  counter¬ 
parts,  do  not  always  see  a  clear  progression  of  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Army.  Female  career  opportu¬ 
nities  have  too  frequently  changed  over  the  past 
few  decades.  Women  cannot  realistically  see  a 
track  of  career  opportunities  that  potentially 
lead  to  the  senior  jobs  in  the  Army.  This  reality 
understandably  discourages  many  outstanding 
women  who  leave  the  Army  for  upwardly  mobile 
civilian  alternatives. 

It  is  time  the  Army  acknowledged  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  women  to  contribute  to  the  overall  com¬ 
bat  readiness  of  the  force.  It  can  do  this  by 
changing  its  policies  and  begin  to  make  several 
institutional  changes.  Consider  the  following 
recommendations. 

First,  the  Army  should  support  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  combat-exclusion  policies  vis-^ 
\  is  the  EXDD  risk  rule.  It  can  do  this  by  seeking 
Office  of  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  support  to 
change  the  Army’s  combat-exclusion  policy. 
Elimmation  of  this  policy  will  necessarily  mean 
the  demise  of  the  unproductive  EXDPC  and  the 
dysfunctional  definition  of  combat  “risk.” 

Second,  the  Army  should  then  begin  to  access 
people  based  on  standardized  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  aptitudes.  Each  branch  must  have  objectively- 
based  entrance  requirements  that  are  free  of  gen¬ 
der  bias.  Reinstitute  MEPSCAT  and  use  the 
.“Xmied  Services  Vvicational  Aptitude  Battery 
csiuld  tonn  die  culling  paxzess. 
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Third,  the  Army  should  favor  gender-neutral 
national  registration.  Should  conscription  be¬ 
come  necessan',  accession  should  be  based  on 
the  best  available  and  best-qualified  people,  us¬ 
ing  the  criteria  outlined  aKwe. 

Founh,  the  Army  must  strictly  enforce  stand¬ 
ards.  A  top-douTi  enforcement  effort  must  en¬ 
sure  all  soldiers  are  properly  assigned  and  held 
accountable  for  performance  within  their  as¬ 
signed  spx;cialty.  Audits  of  the  personnel  sys¬ 
tems  must  be  routine.  Nonperformers  must  be 
discharged. 

Fifth,  the  Army  needs  tti  de\'elop  a  compre- 
hensi\e  policy  and  suppon  programs  that  ad¬ 
dress  parenting  issues.  Specifically,  personal  pa¬ 
rental  responsibilities  should  not  excuse  the 
.siildier  (male  or  female)  from  all  reasonable  dutv 
requirements.  Parents  must  maintain  realistic 
child  care  plans,  as  well  as  plans  for  the  extended 
care  of  their  children  should  the  parents  die  in 
combat. 

Pregnancy  should  be  classified  as  a  temporan 
medical  condition  of  choice  (like  elective  sur- 
gen  ).  Soldiers  who  chocise  to  become  pregnant 
and  subsequently  cannot  perform  their  jobs 
should  be  held  accountable.  Thev  must  haw 
their  tours  of  duty  correspondinglv  extended  as 
a  payback  tor  lost  pnxiuctivin'  or  be  given  the 
option  to  reimburse  the  government  financially 
much  like  a  payback  plan  tor  a  tuition  assistance 
loan.^'  There  can  be  no  tree  ride  tor  female 
soldiers. 

Sixth,  the  Army  should  recognize  the  plural¬ 
ity  of  the  mixlem  Army  family.  A  ptisitis  e  step 


A  higher  rate  of  attrition  by  first- 
term  women  can  partially  be  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  male  acceptance. . . .  Men 
often  demonstrate  their  prejudices  toward 
women  by  wrongfully  assigning  their 
female  subordinates.  Instead  of  perform¬ 
ing  in  their  assigned  MOS,  women  are 
too  often  relegated  to  ^^traditiorud  female” 
jobs  such  as  secretarial  duties.  This  is 
unfair  to  the  soldier  and  not  supportive 
of  the  Army  mission. 


would  be  to  review  the  current  child  care  system. 
An  ineffective  child  care  system  results  in  the 
outplacement  of  too  many  potentially  outstand¬ 
ing  soldiers.  The  Army  may  have  to  provide 
child  care  as  a  retention  incentive. 

Finally,  the  Army’s  leaders  must  sustain  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  perceptions,  attitudes  and  be¬ 
haviors  that  hinder  the  full  integration  of  wom¬ 
en.  TTiis  must  include  the  elimination  of  dual 
standards.  Women  must  be  expected  to  perform 
as  equals.  That  means  equal  standards  for  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  tests.^’  It  alsti  means  equal  access  to 
all  jobs. 

In  conclusion,  the  future  success  of  the  Army 
depends  on  the  employment  of  the  best  and 
brightest.  Many  of  these  people  will  be  women. 
To  deny  them  equal  opponunity  within  the 
mixiem  Army  is  unwise.  The  bottom  line  is 
combat  readiness.  Women  may  hold  the  key  to 
future  battlefield  successes.  MR 


NOTES 


'  T  he  initial  comoutef-generateo  estimate  ot  Amencan  casualties  concern 
ing  a  pnxjno  waf  m  tfie  guW  toooe<S  AO, 000  of  1 0  percent  of  the  force  T  ne  prewar 
ano  final  predictions  v¥^e  less  severe  up  to  5.000  The  estimated  duration  o* 
the  war  changed  from  six  weeks  to  10  days  and  actually  fasted  100  hours 

2  Women  made  up  26.000  of  the  305  000  soldiers  who  served  Ooeratiof 
Desert  Sftym 

3  Eight  women  died  m  noohostiie  irvidents  and  another  16  were  miurec 
dunr>g  the  war 

4  The  female  prisoners  of  war  (PWs)  were  Major  Rhonda  Comum  «ig'- 


surgecxf  for  the  2d  Battalion,  229th  Aviation  Regiment,  Fort  Rucker  Alabama 
and  Soeciaiist  Melissa  Rathbun-^Meaiy  a  truck  dnver.  with  the  23^  Transporta 
tion  Company  Fort  BliSS  Texas 

5  The  Diriment  of  Defense  (DOD)  nsk  rule  applies  only  to  noocombat 
positions  The  DOD  nsk  rule  (as  of  February  1988)  says.  Tisk  of  direct  combat 
exposure  to  hostile  fire'caoture  are  proper  cntena  for  dosing  positions  to  worn- 
er<  If  the  type  decree  and  to  a  lesser  exterft  duration  of  nsk  are  eouai  to  or 
greater  than  direct  combat  units  (infantry  armor)  then  units  or  positions  may  be 
dosed  to  women 


Lteuienant  Riyhcri  L  .MapnTus  assitnu’J  to  tilt’  OfiftiV  o/  t/k’  /aspcctor 

Cifnerai.  Dt’fxmmenr  of  ihc  Ami\.  VV  ash/nj^ori .  He  recenvd  a  B  S.  fritm  t/u' 

I  S  MiiitiTTA  Acodemv.  an  M  S  from  t/u-  .Vm’iii  Postf^oduart' School.  andtsafiTodio 
act’  of  du’  [  S  Arm\  L.omTTuind  arul  C KTitW  Swff  Cro/lcj^c  He  has  .stTivd  uich  hmr 
mfanfrv diiistoas  m a  tarit’rv of  comnkindand  staff  fxistoom m  Korea,  twrofv.  Alos/tiJ 
afui  tht  k  -oncitumii  L  mu'J  Stau ' 
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6  Some  women  (M  return  pregnant.  Many  of  these  women  were  pregnant 
pTKX  to  Oeptoyment  However,  there  was  an  anomaiy  There  were  39  (^egnan 
oes  among  temaie  crew  memoers  of  the  USS  Acadia  dunr^  9)e  ship  s  wartime 
oeptoyment  The  Army  has  ixjt  reported  a  simitar  incident 

7  Enlisted  women  are  authorized  to  serve  in  285  of  331  military  occupation 
ai  speoafoes  (MOSs)  Female  officers  can  serve  m  205  of  214  spectames.  and 
warrant  officers.  69  of  76  Women  serve  m  alt  but  the  infantry  arxJ  arrrxjr 
orancnes  As  of  March  1 991 .  there  were  77  women  otf«8rs  m  held  artiHery .  1 82 
m  air  deferxse  ansUery  :  256  m  aviation,  and  223  m  engineers 

8  Survey  by  NBC  News/ Wall  Street  Journal.  15-18  September  1990 

9  Survey  by  CBS  News.  27«28  January  1991 

10  FormerSecretaryoftheNavyJamesH.  Webb  Jr.  s.  article. 'Vi/omen  Can't 
Figm  '  in  The  Washingtof^n  (November  1979).  stirred  consideraDie  controver¬ 
sy  on  me  suOfect  of  women  m  combat.  Bnan  Mitchei  s  book.  Weak  Unk  makes 
a  case  tor  why  women  should  not  be  in  me  military 

1 1  Women  may  not  serve  in  the  infantry,  armor,  cannon  held  artillery,  combat 
engineers,  combat  (attack  and  reconnaissanoe)  aviation  or  low-attrtude  atr  de¬ 
fense  artiiiery  units  of  battaliorvsquadron  or  smaller  size 

12  This  idea  was  argued  before  Oeserr  SfDrm  However  me  Iraqis  did  not 
appear  to  resist,  rrxxe  heroeiy.  urvts  with  women.  Rather,  they  irxltscnminateiy 
surrendered  to  allied  sokkers  (male  and  female) 

13  Women  are  dratted  into  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  They  do  not 
serve  as  comoatants,  although  they  ese  trained  >n  seiHdefer^  skills  Their  role 
>n  me  IDF  IS  outlined  m  Reuven  Gal  s  A  Fortran  ot  the  Israeli  Soldter  (Westport. 
CT  Greenwood  Press) 

14  In  1987,  the  Canadian  armed  forces  commenced  the  Combat  Related 
EmpwymenT  for  Women  (CREW)  study  on  the  effects  of  mixed-gender  combat 
forces  They  spent  $5<X),000  trying  to  recruit  249  women  for  the  held  tests,  but 
could  omy  attract  26  women  miti^ly  Eventually.  80  women  partiopated  m  mfan 
try  basic  oornbat  training.  40  partiopated  m  advanced  individual  training,  one 
graduated 

15  Canada  has  an  aii-voiunteer  force  of  82.800  enlisted  arxf  officer  person 
nei  m  all  three  services  About  1 0  percent  of  me  force  s  female  Currently  mere 
>s  only  one  female  intan^  private,  but  there  are  16  female  held  gunners  m  two 
units,  and  four  female  crewmen  m  an  English  language  regiment  There  are 
eighT  women  in  an  air  defense  battery,  one  temaie  held  engineer  and  49  women 
in'mree  signal  squadrons  This  is  a  total  of  31  wornen  m  me  combat  arms  and 
50  women  m  the  combat  support  arms 

1 6  Medical  doctor  and  Civil  War  veteran  Mary  Walker  is  me  only  female  to 
receive  me  Medal  of  Honor  Dunng  the  Civil  War.  she  could  be  found  near  me 
union  front  lines  treating  (he  wounded  Initially,  her  service  was  performed  as 
a  ovilian  Eirentuaiiy.  she  was  appointed  as  the  assistant  surgeon  for  the  52d 
Oho  Infantry  She  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  and  sent  to  a  Richmond 
onson  After  her  release,  she  retoined  the  52d  Oho  After  me  war.  Walker  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  her  services  m  1916,  Congress  revised  the 
Medal  of  Honor  st^xlards.  and.  subsequently  an  Army  board  resoroed  he' 
medal,  ating  her  ambiguous  military  status.  Sixty  years  later,  the  Army  restored 
Walker  s  Medal  of  Honor 

17  Mattie  E  Treadwell.  The  Womeni  Army  Corps  (Washington.  DC  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History.  Department  of  the  Army.  1954),  8 

18  In  1 920,  the  War  Department  appointed  a  Director  of  women  s  Reiaoons 
under  the  office  of  the  G1  (personnel)  General  Staff  The  position  was  tor  a  crvi' 
tan  adviser.  Miss  Anita  Phipps  was  appointed  She  was  mfiuerrtiai  wim  w^jmen  s 
groups  at  me  time  About  the  same  ome.  Maior  (later  Mator  Generali  Everett 
S  Hughes  conducted  a  study  Wed.  “Particioation  of  Women  m  War  He  aovo 
cated  the  use  of  women  in  war  m  include  training  men  to  understand  me  prob 
lems  of  the  militanzation  of  women  The  G1  s  1939  staff  stixfy  mentioned  here 
IS  Wed  'Women  m  the  Army  (EmergerKy) ' 

19  In  May  1942  HR  4906  “A  Bill  to  Establish  the  Womens  Army  Aoxtna^v 
Corps,  was  passed  The  first  director  ot  the  WAAC,  Oreta  Cuio  Hobby  ana 
Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt  «w>rked  together  for  me  passage  of  the  bill 

20  BGEvetynFoote.  US  Army  Retired,  tow  about  her  expenence  in  Vietnarr- 
When  I  was  m  Vietnam  tn  1967. 1  was  not  weapons  qualified  in  tact,  we  (wom 
en)  were  not  permitted  to  carry  weapons  i  was  up  along  the  Cambodian  ooroe’’ 
once  wrm  a  fieW  artillery  battalion  The  only  mingicouW  do  was  run  around  ca' 
'yingaourse — I  called  it  my  M- 16  purse  I  was  weanng  a  baseball  cap  nohe' 
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For  almost  a  decade  before  the  coUapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  NATO  ivas  very 
concerned  with  the  impact  of the  possible  Soviet  use  of  the  operational  maneu¬ 
ver  group  ( OMG ).  The  OMG  concept  threatened  to  unhinge  NATO ’s  doctrine 
of  forw^  defense  and  flexible  response.  Although  it  was  never  employed 
against  NATO,  operational  maneuver  remains  a  viable  concept  with  defensive, 
as  well  as  offensive,  applications  in  future  conflicts.  The  author  is  a  former 
officer  in  the  Polish  Naval  Infantry.  He  commanded  a  battalion  prior  to  his 
attendance  at  the  Soviet  Frunze  Military  Academy.  Editorial  comment  on 
the  article  has  been  included  and  highlighted  with  bold  type. 


POLITICAL  and  military  international  re¬ 
lations  have  changed  drastically  with  the 
collapse  of  the  communist  system  in  Europ)e. 
The  majority  of  issues  that  concerned  the  War¬ 
saw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO)  and  its  military 
dcxrtrine  ceased  to  exist  when  all  the  states  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 
[CIS])  left  the  communist  system.  Now,  even 
the  CIS  has  abandoned  its  communist  ideology. 
But  the  orientation  of  the  WTO’s  military  doc¬ 
trine,  which  determined  the  defense  to  be  the 
primary  type  of  combat  in  the  initial  period  of 
war,  remain-s.  .4  \  anet\’  of  plans  were  drafted  for 
employing  divisions,  regiments  and  battalions  in 
the  detease  from  the  onset  of  an  enemy  invasion. 
Since  the  defense  had  now  become  a  priman 


form  of  combat,  theorists  of  tactics  and  opera¬ 
tional  art  searched  for  ways  that  would  allow  the 
defender  to  avoid  passivity  and  seize  the  initia¬ 
tive.  Counterattacks,  counterstrokes  and 
counteroffensives,  designed  to  destroy  an  invad¬ 
er,  are  a  basic  part  of  the  defense  framework. 
[The  author  believes  that  the  Warsaw  Pact’s 
“defensive”  doctrine  was  really  defensive,  al¬ 
though  V.  N.  Lobov,  the  former  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  later  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Soviet  General  Staff,  stated  that  it  was  only 
|X)iiticaliy  defensive  and  never  militarily  so.] 
Furthermore,  the  conduct  ot  tactical  raids  in 
the  enemy  rear  are  planned  for  immediate  imple¬ 
mentation  following  the  initiation  of  hostilities. 
LXiring  the  initial  periixl  of  future  war,  there  will 
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Changes  in  the  views 
of  operational  art  and  strategy 
regarding  the  relationship  between 
the  offense  and  defense,  created 
by  the  proclamation  of  defensive 
doctrine,  did  not  substantively 
change  the  tactical  missions  of 
divisions,  regiments  and  battalions. 
The  main  problem  in  the  defense 
remains  how  to  stall  an  enemy 
offensive  and  seize  the  initiative 
while  avoiding  defensive  measures 
that  may  limit  the  commander’s 
ability  to  make  a  rapid  transition  to 
the  operational  offensive. 


probably  not  be  a  continuous  front  line  with 
units  all  tied  in  at  the  flanks.  This  expected  de¬ 
ployment  does  not  contradict  the  essence  of 
defensi\'e  military'  dcKtrine;  rather,  it  makes  it 
pcissible  to  add  dynamism  to  the  defense. 

According  to  operational  theory  taught  at  the 
Frunze  Militarv'  Academy,  the  operational  ma- 
neu\'er  group  (OMG )  was  to  be  committed  only 
under  specific  circumstances  and  only  during  the 
offensive.  While  at  the  academy,  1  postulated 
maintaining  a  high  degree  of  maneuver  during 
the  army’s  first  defensive  operation  of  the  initial 
jTeritxJ  of  war  by  using  an  OMG.  My  theory  has 
had  many  opponents  and  many  defenders. 
When  working  on  this  theoiy,  1  proceeded  from 
the  principles  of  military^  an,  which  are  always 
changing,  flexible  and  fresh.  Strategy,  opera¬ 
tional  art  and  tactics  undergo  continual  devel¬ 
opment.  and  changes  in  one  can  affect  the 
others.  However,  changes  in  the  views  of  opera¬ 
tional  art  and  strateg\-  regarding  the  relationship 
between  the  offense  and  defense,  created  bv  the 
pnKlamation  of  defensive  dixitrine.  did  not  sub- 
stantivelv  change  the  tactical  missions  of  di\  i' 
sions,  regiments  and  battalions.  The  main  prob¬ 


lem  in  the  defense  remains  how  to  stall  an  enemy 
offensive  and  seize  the  initiative  while  avoiding 
defensive  measures  that  may  limit  the  com¬ 
mander’s  ability  to  make  a  rapid  transition  to  the 
operational  offensive. 

My  theory  postulated  the  use  of  an  OMG  to 
execute  maneuver  missions  in  the  enemy  rear 
during  the  first  defensive  operation  of  an  army 
and  front.  I  concluded  that  one  division  from  the 
defending  army  should  be  employed  as  an  OMG 
to  thwart  the  enemy’s  offensive  and  to  create  tac¬ 
tical  and  operational  conditions  that  would  per¬ 
mit  army  front  forces  to  transition  to  the  counter¬ 
offensive. 

Many  questions  arose  during  my  work.  The 
five  most  important  were: 

•  How  is  the  OMG  introduced  into  the  en¬ 
emy  rear  if  the  enemy  is  conducting  offensive 
actions  and  has  seized  the  initiative? 

•  Which  defending  division  should  become 
the  OMG? 

•  How  does  the  commander  provide  fire 
support  during  the  entire  maneuver? 

•  How  does  the  commander  synchronize  all 
elements  at  each  stage  of  committing  the 
OMG? 

•  How  does  the  OMG  conduct  combat? 

Some  readers  may  say  that  the  theory  is  im¬ 
possible  to  implement  in  a  real  war,  but  I  remind 
them  that  the  contents  of  tactics  and  operational 
art,  including  their  principles,  change  as  new 
methods  and  means  for  conducting  armed 
struggle  appear.  There  is  no  room  for  stereotyp¬ 
ing  or  templating  tactics  and  operational  art. 
New  principles  are  now  being  recognized.  But 
the  main  principle  is  that  of  the  asymmetrical 
threat  by  which  a  commander  attempts  to  create 
conditions  that  will  require  enemy  countermea¬ 
sures  that  are  very  costly  in  terms  of  time,  forces 
and  equipment.  1  present,  for  professional  dis¬ 
cussion  by  all  officers,  my  theory  for  committing 
an  OMG  into  the  enemv  rear  during  the  first  de¬ 
fensive  operation  of  an  army  and  front. 

Development  of  the  Raid 

Success  in  m^xlem  combined  arms  battle  de¬ 
pends.  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  effective  simulta- 
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neous  application  of  fire  and  forces  to  the  entire 
depth  of  the  enemy  combat  formation.  The  rap¬ 
id  defeat  of  enemy  groupings  is  impossible  today 
without  decisive,  flexible  and  broad  maneuver, 
including  that  of  OMGs  and  raiding  detach¬ 
ments  operating  in  the  enemy  tear. 

During  World  War  11,  the  duration  of  a  raid 
did  not  exceed  24  hours  (for  battalions  and  regi¬ 
ments  operating  independently).  Their  depth 
of  maneuver  reached  50  to  60  kilometers,  and 
their  separation  from  the  main  force  was  up  to 
30  kilometers  and  sometimes  even  more.  As  a 
mle.  regiments  and  battalions  were  sent  out  on 
a  raid  during  combat  to  breach  the  tactical  zone 
of  defense.  After  penetrating  its  main  zone,  they 
rushed  mto  the  depth,  destroying  artillery,  com¬ 
mand  posts  (CPs),  communications  sites,  am¬ 
munition  and  fuel  depots,  airfields  and  other  ob¬ 
jectives.  Successful  execution  of  missions  was 
achieved  by:  skillful  exploitation  of  weak  spots 
and  gaps  in  the  defensive  formation;  dynamic 
reconnaissance  both  in  front  of,  and  on  the 
flanks  of,  the  raiding  detachment;  swift  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  raid  to  arrive  rapidly  at  the  desig¬ 
nated  objective;  wide  use  of  maneuver  by  fire 
and  forces;  and  protection  from  enemy  ground 
and  air  attack. 

Divisions,  regiments  and  battalions  still  con¬ 
duct  raids  in  contemporary  combat.  A  modem 
divisions  maneuver  units  plus  supporting  air  and 
artilleiA’  assets  are  much  more  pxiwerful  than 
their  World  War  11  ancestors  and  can  extend 
their  combat  power  over  a  much  greater  area 
than  before.  Raids  into  the  enemy  rear  have  be¬ 
come  an  important  and  indispensable  part  of 
modem  battle  as  demonstrated  by  the  raid  of  a 
small  group  of  Israeli  tanks  mto  the  rear  of  the 
Third  Egyptian  Field  Army  m  October  1973. 
This  raid  unhmged  and  threatened  to  defeat  the 
entire  Third  Army. 

While  raids  have  their  place  m  every  war,  90 
percent  of  these  actions  have  occurred  in  the  of¬ 
fense.  Nevertheless,  raids  can  be  not  only  part 
of  the  defense  but  are  essential  in  a  maneuver  de¬ 
fense.  Defending  commanders  with  sufficient 
forces  should  plan  raids  in  suppon  of  their  de¬ 
fense.  .A  defenders  raid  can  force  the  attacker  ti> 


take  countermeasures  that  could  detract  from  or 
thwart  his  attack.  The  optimum  time  for  em¬ 
ploying  defensive  raids  is  during  the  initial  peri¬ 
od  of  a  war,  when  there  has  not  been  time  or  op¬ 
portunity  to  establish  a  continuous  front. 


[Soviet  operational  graphics  are  designed  to 
accommodate  maneuver  warfare.  In  order  to 
understand  the  author’s  figures,  the  foUowit^ 
guide  is  furnished.] 
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While  raids  have  their  place 
in  every  war,  90  percent  of  these 
actions  have  occurred  in  the 
offense.  Nevertheless,  raids  can  be 
not  only  part  of  the  defense  but  are 
essential  in  a  maneuver  defense. . . . 

The  optimum  time  for  employing 
defensive  raids  is  during  the  initial 
period  of  a  war,  when  there  has 
not  been  time  or  opportunity  to 
establish  a  continuous  front. 


Disposition  of  Forces 

Under  modem  conditions,  when  reconnais¬ 
sance  assets  have  attained  extreme  effective¬ 
ness,  a  surprise  attack  by  a  lai^e  force  against 
another  temtory  has  become  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  Therefore,  in  future  war  a  commander  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  probable  enemy  plan 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  battle.  [Appar¬ 
ently,  the  author  dismisses  an  attack  against 
garrisons  by  improved  conventional  munitions 
(ICM)  at  the  start  of  the  war  and  expects  ade¬ 
quate  warning  time.]  Initially,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  task  for  all  staffs  and  commanders  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  probable  nature  of  enemy  actions, 
taking  into  consideration  his  main  attacks  or  his 
regions  of  concentration  of  main  forces  in  the 
defense. 

Based  on  the  international  situation  and  an 
understanding  of  enemy  doctrine,  “Red”  forces 
will  occupy  assigned  defensive  regions  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  state  border.  Force 
composition  and  the  supplies  on  hand  will  de¬ 
pend  on  assigned  rones  of  defense  and  the  mis¬ 
sions  to  be  carried  out  during  the  first  two  to 


three  days  of  combat  actions.  [In  Soviet  war 
games  “Red”  forces  have  always  been  the 
“good”  forces,  and  “Blue”  forces,  the  “bad” 
forces — a  tradition  that  precedes  the  commu¬ 
nist  revolution.] 

The  probable  stmcture  of  the  defense  for  the 
Red  army  will  take  the  following  form:  two  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  first  echelon,  one  division  in  the 
second  echelon  (almost  always  a  tank  division) 
and  one  division  concentrated  in  rear  assembly 
areas  as  a  reserve.  Each  of  the  first-echelon 
divisions  will  constimte  a  security  zone  jointly 
with  border  troops.  The  Red  army  has  great 
maneuver  capabilities,  is  fully  capable  of  execut¬ 
ing  defensive  missions  during  the  first  days  of 
the  war  and,  subsequently,  can  create  conditions 
for  main /font  forces  to  go  over  to  the  counter¬ 
offensive. 

The  Blue  enemy  will  be  forced  to  concentrate 
its  corps  on  axes  that  are  favorable  for  an  attai„k 
He  will  certainly  assess  the  Red  defense,  taking 
into  consideration  its  weak  points  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  determine  the  axis  of  the  main  strike 
and  the  concentration  of  his  main  forces.  The 
Blue  army  will  not  be  able  to  attack  on  all  neces¬ 
sary  axes  either  because  of  terrain  limitations  or 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  forces  and  meaias. 
Therefore,  in  many  sectors.  Blue  will  go  over  to 
the  defense  for  the  purpose  of  covering  several 
regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  state  border  and  for 
securing  its  flanks.  A  corps  may  allocate  up  to  a 
mechanized  division,  together  with  border  de¬ 
tachments,  to  execute  these  defensive  missions. 
The  defending  Blue  division  normally  deploys 
with  two  to  three  brigades  in  the  first  echelon 
and  one  brigade  in  second  echelon.  In  the  depth 
of  the  defense,  there  will  be  up  to  one  tank  bat¬ 
talion  serving  ns  a  combined  arms  reserve. 

Since  the  attacker  must  cefend  in  certain  sec¬ 
tors,  one  can  conclude  that  under  some  condi¬ 
tions,  offensive  actions  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
er  (Red  forces)  can  begin  well  in  advance  of  a 
planned  army  and  front  counteroffensive.  Before 
the  onset  of  hostilities.  Red  army  and /font  com¬ 
manders,  after  assessing  the  situation,  would  be 
able  to  contemplate  use  of  one  of  their  divisions 
asanOMG.  Planning  for  the  commitment  of  an 
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OMG  will  determine  those  missions  that  would 
place  the  bulk  of  the  OMG  in  the  rear  of  the  en¬ 
emy's  main  thrust  to  destroy  or  suppress  the  criti¬ 
cal  rear  objectives  and  reserves.  This  can  thwart 
the  full  execution  of  the  Blue  offensive  plan.  In 
addition,  several  battalions  from  the  OMG  could 
maneuver  as  small  raiding  units  in  coordination 
with  airmobile  and  airborne  assaults  to  capture 
and  hold  important  regions  that  would  assist  the 
follow-on  counteroffensive  operation  of  the  Red 
army  and /font.  The  OMG  would  be  committed 
after  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  war,  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  the  situation  to  develop. 

Figure  1  shows  the  probable  disposition  of 
tnxips  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The 
northern  second-echcn.  '  tank  division  (in  the 


assembly  area,  not  the  tank  division  deployed  in 
defensive  pxDsitions)  is  the  most  logical  candidate 
for  the  OMG  mission  during  the  1st  Army’s  de¬ 
fensive  operation. 

[Figure  1  shows  a  conventional  Soviet /fxmt 
defense  with  two  complete  armies  (3d  and  1st) 
forward  and  2d  Army  about  100  kilometers 
deep  in  the  third  defensive  belt.  A  piece  of  a 
defending  army  is  portrayed  to  the  north  of  3d 
Army  and  the  south  of  1st  Army.  The  3d 
Army  consists  of  two  motorized  rifle  divisions 
and  two  tank  divisions — the  reserve  tank  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  northwest  is  the  candidate  OMG 
division.  The  1st  Army  consists  of  three 
motorized  rifle  divisions  and  a  tank  division. 
The  Red  IPB  (intelligence  preparation  of  the 
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Since  the  attacker  must 
defend  in  certain  sectors,  one 
can  conciude  that  under  some 
conditions,  offensive  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  defender  (Red  forces) 
can  begin  weii  in  advance  of  a 
planned  army  and  front  counter¬ 
offensive.  Before  the  onset  of 
hostilities.  Red  army  and  front 
commanders,  after  assessing  the 
situation,  would  be  able  to 
contemplate  use  of  one  of  their 
divisions  as  an  OMG. 


battlefield)  process  projects  that  the  Blue  main 
attack  will  come  through  the  1st  Army  sector. 
The  2d  Army  consists  of  three  motorized  rifle 
divisions.  Red  has  constituted  a  security  zone 
with  a  motorized  rifle  or  tank  regiment  for¬ 
ward  of  each  division  in  the  main  defensive 
belt. 

Although  the  author  talks  about  gaps  and 
the  incomplete  nature  of  defenses  in  the  initial 
period  of  war,  this  schematic  portrays  an  estab¬ 
lished  linear  defense  that  has  had  some  time  to 
prepare  its  positions.  Furthermore,  Red  has 
pushed  its  forces  well  forward  and  is  not  going 
to  trade  space  for  time.  The  scenario  is  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  the  opening  days  of  Oper¬ 
ation  Barbarossa — the  German  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Blue  army  group  is  attacking  with  four 
corps.  One  corps  is  attacking  to  the  north  of 
3d  Army;  two  corps  plus  an  additional  armor 
division  are  attacking  1st  Army;  and  one  corps 
is  attacking  immediately  south  of  1st  Army.  A 
single  mechanized  division  is  defending  of:^' 
site  3d  Army  and  will  launch  spoiling  attacks 
to  assist  the  main  attack  and  hold  3d  Army  in 


its  place.  Initial  Blue  defense  of  the  border 
areas  opposite  1st  Army  are  by  border  guard 
battalions.  Blue  will  launch  a  series  of  air  as¬ 
sault  or  airborne  landings  in  the  1st  Army  area 
to  assist  its  attack.] 

Commitment  of  an  OMG 

As  depicted  in  figure  2,  Blue  launched  an  at¬ 
tack  against  the  1st  Army  defensive  sector,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  offensive  was 
able  to  overcome  the  security  zone,  partially 
break  through  the  primary  line  of  the  Red  de¬ 
fense  and  prepare  for  committal  of  its  operational 
reserves.  Exploiting  success.  Blue  landed  air¬ 
borne  assaults  in  the  enemy  re  *■  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Red  army  CPs,  attack  ng  its  second 
echelon,  drawing  it  into  battle  and  capturing  im¬ 
portant  regions  that  could  influence  further  of¬ 
fensive  actions.  Some  Blue  regiments  and  bat¬ 
talions  were  compelled  to  go  over  to  the  defense 
to  protect  their  flanks. 

Red  lost  the  security  zone  in  the  1st  Army 
defensive  sector  after  stubborn  battles  during 
the  two  days  of  war;  subsequently,  making  use 
of  well-prepared  primary  and  intermediate  de¬ 
fensive  lines,  it  was  able  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
prevent  penetration  of  the  main  defensive 
zone,  thereby  stopping  the  enemy  offensive 
grouping  from  reaching  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  army. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  Blue  did  not  lose 
the  offensive  initiative,  although  it  did  not 
achieve  its  main  goals;  that  is,  to  break  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  Red  defense,  partially  en¬ 
circle  its  forces  and,  subsequently,  position  its 
main  force  to  continue  the  attack.  The  fact  that 
some  Blue  elements  went  over  to  flank  defense 
and  that  Blue  employed  airborne  assaults  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  Blue  will  attempt  to  concentrate 
Its  offensive  efforts  on  specific  axes  in  order  to 
seize  the  strategic-operational  initiative  and 
create  conditions  for  committing  follow-on  di¬ 
visions  into  battle. 

The  Blue  division  defending  opposite  3d 
Army  remains  in  its  original  defensive  positions 
except  where  it  launched  supporting  attacks  on 
its  flanks  in  support  of  the  army  group  offensive. 
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Figure  2 


Red  3d  Army  has  not  moved,  but  is  threat' 
ened  with  flank  attack  or  encirclement.  The  3d 
Army  can  continue  defending,  withdraw  or 
commit  its  reserve  tank  division  into  battle  as  an 
OMG.  The  OMG  mission  would  be  to  advance 
rapidly  into  the  enemy  rear,  attacking  Blue  re' 
serves  and  rear  objectives,  to  partially  or  full> 
thwart  Blue’s  offensive  and  create  conditions 
for  the  front  counteroffensive  by  2d  Army. 

Thus,  on  the  second  day  of  the  war.  based  on 
direction  of  the  front  commander,  3d  Army  com- 
mander  announced  his  decision  (see  fig.  2); 

“Based  on  the  defensive  success  of  1st  Army 
and  the  unchanged  position  of  3d  Army,  commit 
the  reserve  3d  Army  tank  division  as  an  OMG. 
Commitment  of  the  division  is  to  be  made  into 
one  of  the  gaps  formed  in  the  enemy  defenses  a.s 


a  result  of  the  attack  by  part  of  the  army  forces 
through  the  Blue  defense  sector. 

“Missions  for  the  army  plan  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Operational-Tactical.  Move  two  tank  reg¬ 
iments  from  positions  in  the  second  defensive 
belt  through  the  security'  zone;  attack,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  security  zone  forces,  to  break 
through  the  primary  enemy  defense  zone;  rapid¬ 
ly  penetrate  to  his  flanks;  and  subsequently,  in 
cooperation  with  airmobile  assaults  and  OMG 
forward  detachments,  create  conditions  to  sup¬ 
port  the  commitment  of  the  OMG. 

“Continue  to  support  the  flanks  and  retain  oc  - 
cupied  defensive  lines  in  order  to  prevent  a  flank 
penetration  by  the  enemy.  The  tank  division 
defending  in  the  army  second  echelon  (third 
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“Airborne  CPs  are  the  primary 
form  of  troop  control  when  commit¬ 
ting  an  OMG,  ensuring  that  all 
radio  nets  are  compatible  and  that 
adequate  frequencies  are  assigned 
to  support  the  maneuver.” 

“Logistic  support  is  critical  to 
OMG  success,  yet  ammunition  and 
fuel  resupply  to  the  OMG  will  prove 
difficult.  The  army  will  provide 
support  to  the  OMG  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  commitment,  so  that  it 
does  not  use  up  its  ammunition 
and  fuel  supplies,  and  ensure  that 
the  OMG  is  not  engaged  in  combat 
prior  to  commitment.” 


defensive  belt)  will  dispatch  one  tank  regiment 
to  occupy  new  defensive  positions  along  our 
flank  with  1st  Army. 

“Organize  and  support  the  movement  of  the 
OMG  division  to  ensure  its  initial  commitment 
through  enemy  lines  without  becoming  em¬ 
broiled  in  combat.” 

Reconnaissance.  “Qmduct  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  over  a  wide  zone  and  in  great 
depth.  Analyze  and  forecast  possible  changes  in 
his  deployment,  paying  particular  attention  to 
any  possible  developing  countermeasures  to  the 
commitment  of  the  OMG. 

“Maintain  constant  surv'eillance  on  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  captured  and  destroyed  and  be  con¬ 
tinually  aware  of  each  objective’s  current  loca¬ 
tion  and  disposition.”  [Soviet  objectives  are 
normally  troop  units,  not  key  terrain.] 

Rocket— Artillery.  Commitment  of  the 
OMG  is  the  responsibility'  of  the  army;  there- 
tiire,  one  of  the  two  army-level  artillery  groups 
will  directly  support  the  commitment  of  the 
OMG.  This  will  be  the  Army  artillery  group 
( AAG).  [An  army  usually  has  at  least  two  ar¬ 
tillery  groups — one  composed  of  guns  and  the 


other  of  multiple  rocket  launchers.]  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  battalion  and  regimental  artillery  of 
units  and  subunits  located  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  the  two  regimental  artillery  groups 
(RAGs)  from  the  breakthrough  tank  regiments 
will  support  the  commitment  of  the  OMG. 

“The  overall  quantity  of  breakthrough  is: 

•  Four  artillery  battalions  from  the  AAG. 

•  Three  RAGs — nine  artillery  battalions. 

•  Three  mortar  batteries. 

These  forces  should  fully  support  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  OMG,  in  order  to  avoid  using 
artillery  that  is  part  of  the  OMG  during  its  com¬ 
mitment.  Subsequently,  support  OMG  maneu¬ 
ver  by  delivering  rocket  strikes  with  ICMs 
against  the  forward  enemy  defenses,  CPs  and 
reserves.  Strikes  will  be  delivered  by  rocket  bat¬ 
talions  that  are  subordinate  to  the  army  com¬ 
mander  and  by  rocket  battalions  subordinate  to 
our  divisions.” 

Antitank.  “The  antitank  reserves  of  1st,  2d 
and  3d  armies  are  all  committed  to  the  main  de¬ 
fensive  battle.  Regiments  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  will  release  their  antitank  assets  to  form 
a  new  army  antitank  reserve.  Its  mission  is  to 
support  the  commitment  of  the  two  break¬ 
through  tank  regiments  by  direct  fire;  subse¬ 
quently,  redeploy  along  the  flanks  and  on  possi¬ 
ble  counterattack  axes  to  continue  the  support 
of  the  shock  group’s  offensive  and  to  cooperate 
with  adjacent  tanks.” 

Air  forces.  “Fixed-wing  aviation  will  sup¬ 
port  the  commitment  of  the  OMG  in  three 
phases: 

•  During  the  regrouping,  movement  and 
attack  of  the  tank  regiments  and  artillery  groups 
designated  for  the  breakthrough  attack,  aviation 
will  provide  air  support  for  the  movement  of 
the  attack  force  and  deliver  strikes  against 
enemy  forward  f)ositions,  positions  in  depth, 
CPs  and  reserves. 

•  During  the  movement  of  the  OMG  from 
the  assembly  area  to  the  line  of  commitment, 
provide  air  support  as  in  the  first  phase. 

•  During  the  commitment  of  the  OMG 
and  its  advance  into  the  enemy  tactical  and  op¬ 
erational  depths,  provide  air  strikes  against  en- 
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emy  CPs,  artillery  and  reserves,  and  subsequent 
close  air  support  to  the  OMG.  Fifty  percent  of 
aviation  sorties  are  committed  to  this  phase. 

“Helicopters  will  support  the  commitment  of 
the  OMG  in  three  phases: 

•  During  the  breakthrough  attack  by  the 
tank  regiments,  accompany  the  regiments  to  de¬ 
stroy  enemy  antitank  assets  and  tanks  to  the  reg¬ 
iments’  immediate  front  and  flartks. 

•  During  the  completion  and  development 
of  the  breakthrough,  continue  to  accompany 
and  support  the  attack  and  be  prepared  to  repel 
counterattacks. 

•  During  the  commitment  of  the  OMG 
and  landing  of  airmobile  forces,  provide  flank 
security  to  advancing  forces  and,  while  cooper¬ 
ating  with  airmobile  assaults,  keep  the  enemy 
out  of  the  gap  through  which  the  OMG  is  being 
introduced.” 

Air  defense.  “Air  defense  forces  will  con¬ 
tinuously  support  the  OMG  commitment, 
initially  concentrating  on  coverage  during 
movement  and  regrouping,  and  subsequently 
concentrating  efforts  on  covering  the  actual 
corrunitment  of  the  OMG,  since  the  funnelling 
of  the  OMG  through  a  narrow  breach  will 
create  a  prime  target  for  enemy  aviation.  Army 
air  defense  assets  plus  those  of  the  divisions  will 
support  the  movement  and  commitment  of 
the  OMG.” 

Protection  against  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  “Prepare  persormel  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  prolonged  exposure  to  radioactive  and 
chemical  contamination.  Before  the  battle, 
check  the  OMG  regiments’  and  battalions’  in¬ 
ventories  and  serviceability  of  individual  and 
collective  protective  gear  and  radiation  and 
chemical  detection  instruments.  Prepare  TOE 
[table  of  organization  and  equipment]  decon¬ 
tamination  equipment.” 

Communications.  “Ensure  uninteirupted 
communications  and  troop  control  during  two 
phases; 

•  Movement  and  regrouping  of  the  OMG 
to  its  line  of  commitment. 

•  Commitment  of  the  OMG  and  its  arrival 
in  the  enemy  rear. 


“Airborne  CPs  are  the  primary  form  of  troop 
control  when  committing  an  OMG,  ensuring 
that  all  radio  nets  are  compatible  and  that  ade¬ 
quate  frequencies  are  assigned  to  support  the 
maneuver.”  (Figure  3  shows  the  use  of  airborne 
CPs  during  commitment  of  the  OMG.) 

(The  author  shows  an  airborne  CP  coordi¬ 
nating  the  actions  of  two  forward  airheads 
(that  hold  the  flanks  of  the  OMG),  the  OMG 
itself,  the  two  breakthrough  regiments  (that 
are  shown  providing  flank  security)  and  the 
AAG,  In  addition,  the  airborne  CP  is  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  army  forward  CT.  The  army  air¬ 
borne  CP  is  operating  on  four  nets.] 

Rear  services.  “Logistic  support  is  critical 
to  OMG  success,  yet  ammunition  and  fuel  re¬ 
supply  to  the  OMG  will  prove  difficult.  The 
army  will  provide  support  to  the  OMG  until  the 
moment  of  its  commitment,  so  that  it  does  not 
use  up  its  ammunition  and  fuel  supplies,  and  en¬ 
sure  that  the  OMG  is  not  engaged  in  combat 
prior  to  commitment.  Refueling  points  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  units  in  contact  will  provide  for¬ 
ward  fueling  so  that  the  OMG  is  committed 
with  full  fuel  tanks.  Resupply  of  the  OMG  in 
the  depth  of  the  enemy  position  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  the  maximum  degree  possible.” 

Airmobile  and  airborne  operations. 
“During  commitment  of  the  OMG,  in  order  to 
seize  forward  positions  that  will  secure  the 
flanks,  the  OMG  will  conduct  actions  in  the 
depth  of  the  enemy  defense  to  seize  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  or  capmre  important  regions  that  will 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  OMG  thrust. 
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Ammunition  and  fuel  resupply  points  for  the 
OMG  will  be  established  in  secured  aiiheads. 

“The  attack  by,  and  actions  of,  the  OMG  in 
the  enemy  rear  will  make  it  possible  for  2d  Army 
to  mount  a  counteroffensive,  rout  Blue  and 
achieve  victory  in  the  first  border  engagement.” 

[The  author’s  figure  2  shows  a  great  r^;ard 
for  flank  security.  The  flanks  of  the  OMG  are 
covered  first  by  the  breakthrough  reginients, 
then  by  two  company-size  airheads  and  then  a 
battalion-size  and  company-size  airhead.  All 
airheads  establish  blocking  positions.  The  2d 
Army’s  counteroffensive  shows  the  same  con' 
cem  for  flank  security.  First,  the  army  flanks 
are  secured  with  FASC  AM  (family  of  scatter* 
able  mines)  strikes  on  advancing  brigades  and 
air  strikes  on  division  headquarters.  Next, 
ICM  strikes  on  a  corps  headquarters  and  an  at* 
tack  helicopter  unit  are  emgrfoyed,  while  flank 
security  is  provided  by  encircled  Red  units 
from  the  security  zone,  which  have  gone  to 


ground  to  provide  indigestible  "lumps”  in  the 
penetrated  area.  Air  strikes  on  an  attack  heli* 
copter  unit,  a  corps  fijrward  CP  and  an  ar* 
division  in  march  aJumn  supplement 
flank  protection.  Near  the  international 
bound^,  further  flank  security  is  provided 
to  2d  Army  by  a  FASCAM  strike,  air  strikes 
and  three  company-size  airheads  (two  heli* 
borne  and  one  parachute).  Finally,  the  line 
for  committing  2d  Army’s  second-echelon 
division  is  secured  by  air  strikes  and  up  to 
three  regimental-size  airdrops. 

The  OMG  scheme  of  maneuver  is  intriguing 
and  has  many  similarities  to  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  ist  Guards  Mechanized  (2orps  in  De* 
cember  1942  in  the  Middle  Don  operaticMX.  In* 
stead  of  going  deep,  the  OMG  conducts  a  turn' 
ing  movement  l»ck  into  and  fcJlowii^  the 
main  enemy  attack  and,  eventually,  into  the 
path  of  2d  Army’s  counteroffensive.  Contrd, 
fiatridde  and  traffic  management  are  key  is* 
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THE  OMG 


sues  that  the  author  does  not  address.  Further¬ 
more,  the  strength  of  the  OMG  is  dissipated 
somewhat  by  the  use  of  dispersed  battalion  and 
regimental  raids.  There  appears  to  be  no  plan 
to  reassendble  the  OMG  or  to  provide  it  with 
fire  support  or  supplies  once  it  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  flank  of  the  Blue  offensive.] 

Commitment  of  the  OMG 

As  shown  in  figure  4.  during  the  morning 
hours  of  the  third  day  of  the  defensive  opera¬ 
tion,  the  two  breakthrough  tank  regiments, 
supported  by  aviation,  combat  helicopters,  the 
AAG  and  units  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  mp- 
ture  the  Blue  defense  along  the  axis  for  commit¬ 
tal  of  the  Red  1st  Army  OMG.  At  this  time,  the 
front  attacks  all  advancing  enemy  reser\’es,  as 
well  as  other  enemy  objectives. 

The  OMG  advances  behind  its  own  foiw’ard 
detachments.  After  moving  and  regrouping 
at  the  line  of  commitment,  the  OMG,  exploit¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  the  two  tank  regiments,  avi¬ 
ation,  combat  helicopters,  artillery  and  its 
forward  detachments  that  had  penetrated  into 
the  Blue  grouping,  swiftly  arrives  at  the  line 
for  commitment.  Avoiding  combat  and  coop¬ 
erating  with  airmobile  assaults,  the  OMG  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  enemy  rear  and  carries  out  its 
missions. 

(The  OMG  advances  to  ccmmiidnent  on  two 
routes — each  spearheaded  by  a  forward  detach¬ 
ment  structured  around  a  tank  battalion.  Pre¬ 
planned  artillery  strikes,  air  strikes  and  heli¬ 
copter  strikes  are  employed  extensively  to 
attack  targets  on  the  flanks.  On-callFASCAM 
and  air  strikes  are  employed  to  support  the  air¬ 
heads  and  commitment  of  the  OMG. 


The  electrcmic  warfare  plan  is  ambitious. 
Blue  CPs  and  transmitters  are  jammed  on  both 
flanks  of  the  breakthrough  while  artillery,  air 
space,  air  defense,  ground  maneuver  and 
movement  of  the  OMG  are  coordinated  and 
controlled  by  an  airborne  CP.  Soviet  jamming 
was  normally  directed  at  deeper,  operational 
targets  and  seldom  on  the  fi-ontline  trace.] 

Summary 

The  committal  of  an  OMG  during  the  first 
defensive  operation  of  an  army  and  front  is  one 
operational-tactical  variant  that  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  new  theory  of  tactics  and  op¬ 
erational  art.  All  possible  paths  that  can  lead 
us  to  new  knowledge  in  military  affairs  need  to 
be  explored  instead  of  being  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  as  impossible.  Ultimately,  war  and  war 
alone  will  demonstrate  what  is  pxDssible  and 
what  is  impossible  and  wKicI.  nianeuvers  will 
create  success. 

(Throughout  the  article,  there  is  a  lot  of 
“mirror-imaging”  of  Blue  tactics.  Blue  heli¬ 
copter  tactics  are  a  mirror  of  Red — not  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Western  helicopter  employment.  Blue 
use  of  ICM  and  fixed-wing  aviation  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  does  not  approximate  Western  practice. 
Apparently,  the  process  of  Western  tactics  was 
not  fully  appreciated  in  the  Frunze  Military 
Academy,  since  the  essence  of  AirLand  Battle 
and  follow-on  forces  attack  is  missing.  Al¬ 
though  the  Western  reader  may'  take  exception 
to  the  survivability  of  forward-deployed  forces 
as  ducted,  the  author  drives  home  the  point 
that  passivity  in  the  defense  surrenders  initia¬ 
tive  while  defensive  maneuver  can  create  the 
conditions  for  success.]  MR 


r 


Boffdan  Swita  was  a  senmg  officer  m  t/u:  Palssh  Nai'ol  Infaniry.  u'fu)  commanded 
a  battalion  prior  to  bemg  selected  to  attend  the  presapous .  three-year  course  of  the  So- 
tKt  Frunze  Military  Academy.  He  graduated  uith  high  marks  m  1988.  While  en¬ 
rolled  at  Frunze .  he  uws  assigned  a  special  pro/ect  <m  tactical  raids  and  opcraaonal  ma¬ 
neuver.  He  worked  closely  on  this  proiect  with  a  faculty  memher  for  over  400  hours 
and  urote  ses'eral  oracles  far  the  academy  on  the  .suh/ccr  His  "rnaster  work"  for  the 
project  uas  on  the  acaons  of  an  OMt,  during  the  miaal  army-level  offensive  Ths 
was  cnaqued  by  three  .Soviet  general  officers  and  a  colonel  and  received  special  recogni- 
Dim  upon  lis  compleaon 
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The  Elusive 
SOVIET  PEACE 
DIVIDEND 


-Major  Marcus  A.  Kuiper, 
US  Army 

Copyright  1992 


The  Cold  War  is  over;  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  dissolved;  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  no  longer  in  power.  The  author  looks  at  the 
former  Soviet  Union  as  it  faces  the  problems  of  demobilizing  its 
military  might.  The  author  discusses  the  Soviet  defense  budget  and 
how  it  has  evolved  over  the  years.  He  also  reviews  Oie  defense  budget 
cuts  and  the  cost  associated  with  the  disarmament.  Finally,  he  looks 
at  the  Soviet  economy  in  the  wake  of  the  August  1991  coup  attempt 
and  how  it  has  created  a  severe  budget  squeeze. 


IN  1987,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  publicly  accused 
,  the  United  States  of  harboring  an  “immoral 
intention  to  bleed  the  S«.iviet  Union  white  eco- 
nomicallv . . .  bv  dragging  us  ever  deeper  into  the 
quagmire  ot  the  arms  race.”'  His  tone  seemed  u  > 
indic.ite  .1  degree  ot  s\Tnpathv  with  the  argu¬ 
ments  ot  a  number  ot  civilian  detense  analvst.- 
who  contended  that  the  So\’iet  Union's  exces¬ 
sive  preoccupation  with  military  power  and  ideo- 
logic.il  controntation  during  the  Bre:hne\'  vear- 
h,id  debilitated  the  ecomimv  and  had  pnvluced 
diminishing  returns  in  the  political  arena  as  well. 

T hi-  ui  u  V  ixf-vcsiij  III  [ni\  jrtkii'  iPC  ihasc  nf  ihi-  authin 
iitui  ill'  iii't  fiiiTp’it  re  rofUt  t/u’  pdsiDiiri  1)/  thi-  /Jc/virmuTii  ci 
ihi  ,  ihi  I  '  f  I  Vvn.'t'  'Tiitn  <  ithir  i;i  ivcnmwr.: 

■ffli  I  T  iliVtl,  ■,  f-.iUt. 


They  warned  that  failure  to  reorder  budget 
priorities  would  further  weaken  the  economy 
and  cause  the  Sswiet  Union  to  fall  even  farther 
behind  the  West  economically,  technologically 
and  militarily.' 

Gorbachev  heeded  these  warnings  and 
launched  a  comprehensi\’c  program  to  cut  de- 
tease  spending.  In  December  1 988,  he  boldly  an¬ 
nounced  deep  unilateral  troop  reductioas  in  the 
Soviet  armed  forces.  ^  In  1989,  he  further  clari¬ 
fied  his  intent  bv  announcing  that  reductions  in 
militarx  spending  would  provide  "resources  for 
canning  out  scxzial  programs”  and  that  his  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  was  to  “sharply  reduce — by  33  pxjrcent 
to  50  percent — the  share  eit  our  national  income 
th.it  goe's  to  defense  spending.’”^ 
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At  the  time,  it  seemed  logical  to  assume  that 
Gorbachev’s  unilateral  troop  reductions  and  de¬ 
tense  spending  cuts  would  prtxluce  rather  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  and  that  this  would  provide  al¬ 
most  immediate  budgetan,-  relief.  Howe\’er,  the 
experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  shown  the 
promise  ot  significant  savmgs  to  be  illusori'.  Sim¬ 
ply  put,  there  was  no  peace  dividend.  The  Gor¬ 
bachev  era  is  over  now,  having  officially  ended 
with  his  resignation  on  25  December  1991,  and 
his  effort  to  carve  a  meaningful  peace  dis  idend 
out  of  the  bloated  Soviet  defense  budget  failed. 
This  failure  is  worth  examining,  as  the  new 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS) 
has  inherited  the  same  set  of  economic,  serial 
and  political  problems  that  Gorbache\'  faced 
and  It  also  must  tr\’  to  find  practical  and  effective 
solutions  to  resoK’e  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasoas  why  Gorba¬ 
chev  was  not  successful  in  this  endeavor.  First, 
the  severe  distortions  in  So\-iet  cost  accounting 
procedures  made  it  ver\’  diff  icult  to  ascertain  pre¬ 
cisely  how  much  money  was  being  sa\’ed  and  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  was  going.  Second,  the  defense 
budget  proved  fairly  resilient  in  resisting  deep 
cuts  and  in  compiensating  for  those  that  were  im¬ 
plemented.  Third,  the  aggregate  cost  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  series  of  anns  reduction  and  trtxsp 
withdrawal  agreements  far  exceeded  original  ex¬ 
pectations.  Fourth,  the  ongoing  militaiv  reform 
process  greatly  exacerbated  existing  .stxial  prob¬ 
lems  within  the  armed  forces,  creating  a  need  for 
significantly  higher  outlays  for  the  ssxial  protec¬ 
tion  of  .servicemen.  And  finally,  the  collapse  of 
central  authorin’  in  the  wake  of  the  aKirtive 
ctiup  attempt  in  August  1991  left  the  les  ers  of 
real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  republics,  who  seem  determined  to  create 
their  own  defense  establishments. 

Understanding  the 
Defense  Budget 

Traditionallv,  the  pxirtion  of  the  state  budget 
alkeated  for  defense  spending  was  grossly  under¬ 
stated.  In  1988,  the  official  figure  proffered  as 
representing  the  vears  total  militarv  expendi¬ 
tures  was  2C.2  billion  rubles.  This  figure  repre¬ 


sented  an  extremely  modest  annual  growth  rate 
of  .14  percent  compared  to  the  official  1970  fig¬ 
ure  of  19.7  billion  mbles.^  However,  in  May 
1989,  Gorbaches’  revealed  that  the  “real  figure” 


The  defense  budget  proved  fairly  resilient 
in  resisting  deep  cuts  and  in  compensating 
for  those  that  were  implemented. . .  .The 
aggregate  cost  of  compliance  with  a  series 
of  arms  reduction  and  troop  withdrawal 
agreements  far  exceeded  original  expecta¬ 
tions  [and]  the  ongoing  military  reform 
process  greatly  exacerbated  existing  social 
problems  within  the  armed  forces,  creating 
a  need  for  significantly  higher  outlays  for 
the  social  protection  of  servicemen. . . . 


for  Soviet  defense  spiending  in  that  year  was  77.3 
billion  rubles.  He  also  indicated  that  this  figure 
represented  9  piercent  of  the  Soviet  gross  nation¬ 
al  prtxluct  and  that  the  defense  budget  had  been 
fro-en  since  1987.^  These  claims  were  met  with 
considerable  skepticism  both  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  abroad. '  A  substantial  majority  of 
Western  intelligence  services  and  defense  eco- 
romics  experts  feel  that  these  figures  are  still  sig- 
nificantlv  understated.’'' 

The  1 990  detense  budget  was  officially  70.9 
billion  rubles,  a  reduction  of  8.28  piercent  from 
1 989,  or  a  sa\'ings  of  6.4  billion  mbles.  However, 
the  1991  state  budget  approved  by  the  Supreme 
So\  iet  called  for  an  annual  outlay  of  96.5  billion 
rubles  for  defen.se.  Not  surprisingly,  a  number 
of  civilian  commentators  had  a  hard  time  recon¬ 
ciling  these  figures  with  the  gox'emment’s  claim 
that  this  represented  a  significant  reduction  in 
defense  spending.  In  an  effort  to  quell  the  criti¬ 
cism,  the  late  Marshal  Sergey  Akhromeyev, 
C  jorbachev’s  former  adviser  on  defense  matters, 
offered  the  explanation  that  the  96.5  billion 
ruble  figure  was  based  on  a  revised  system  of  cal¬ 
culating  prices.  He  maintained  that  the  new  fig¬ 
ure  was  equix  alent  to  approximately  65  billion 
nibles  in  1990  prices  and  that  this  represented  a 
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reduction  of  approximately  8.5  percent  in  real 
spending. ' '  The  key  to  understanding  this  ques¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  issue  of  price  formation  or,  more 
accurately,  in  the  issue  of  pnce  deformation. 

The  unit  price  of  an  individual  item  of  militari- 
equipment  has  traditionally  been  determined  by 


The  1990  defense  budget  was 
officially  70.9  billion  rubles,  a  reduction  of 

8.28  percent  from  1989 _ However,  the 

1991  state  budget . . .  called  for  an  annual 
outlay  of  96.5  billion  rubles  for  defense. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  civilian 
commentators  had  a  hard  time  reconciling 
these  figures  with  the  government’s  claim 
that  this  represented  a  significant  reduction 
in  defense  spending. 


bureaucratic  fiat  and  bears  little  relation  to  the 
sum  total  of  labor  or  material  resources  required 
to  produce  the  item.  In  addition,  defense  plants 
have  been  heavily  subsidized  for  years,  so  the  true 
cost  of  producing  modem  weaponry  has  re¬ 
mained  hidden  and,  until  recently,  largely  irrele¬ 
vant.  However,  as  more  and  more  factories  shift 
over  to  self-cost  accounting,  these  hidden  dis¬ 
tortions  have  become  clearly  evident.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  plant  manager  of  the  Saratov  aircraft 
factory  has  complained  that  the  Ministry  of  Civil 
Aviation  purchases  the  Yak-42  aircraft  that  his 
plant  produces  “at  a  price  which  is  barely  half  its 
production  cost.”’" 

It  is  apparent  that  creative  accounting  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  used  to  understate  costs  for  so 
long  that  the  figures  being  used  as  a  computa¬ 
tional  basis  todav  have  lost  all  relevance.  .A.  ma¬ 
jor  overhaul  of  the  existing  pricing  .system  for  the 
labor,  supplies  and  services  that  go  into  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  maintenance  of  Soviet  militaiy 
hardw’are  is  needed  in  order  to  gauge  the  success 
or  failure  ot  specific  budget-cutting  measures 
and  to  reliabK  determine  the  amount  of  defense 
rubles  being  saved.  The  96.5  billion  ruble  figure 
for  1991  demoastrates  that  the  Minism-  of  De¬ 
fense  is  cognizant  ot  this  fact.  The  former  chief 
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of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  Army  General  Mik¬ 
hail  Moiseyev,  has  revealed  that  as  a  result  of 
economic  reform,  the  unit  price  for  many  items 
of  military’  equipment  has  increased  “tw’o  to 
three  times  and  more.”’^  Apparently,  however, 
this  rather  remarkable  jump  in  prices  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  because  former  Minister  of  Defense  Mar¬ 
shal  Dmitri  Yazov  announced  that  in  1991  “the 
wholesale  cost  of  a  modem  tank  will  increase  1 .5 
times,  combat  aircraft  1.6  to  1.7  times  and  artil¬ 
lery  1.4  times.”’'*  Even  so,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  programmed  inflation  will  bring 
prices  more  in  line  with  actual  production  costs 
and  if  the  1991  figure  of  96.5  billion  rubles  can 
be  meanmgfiilly  compared  to  the  1990  figure  of 
70.9  billion  mbles. 

At  present,  the  1992  defense  budget  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  hot  debate  and  a  number  of  prominent 
economists  and  political  commentators  are 
urging  the  government  to  make  a  clean  break 
with  the  past  by  revealing  the  true  scopie  of  hid¬ 
den  Soviet  military  expenditures.  They  believe 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  publish  a  “real  defense 
budget,”  with  prices  for  military  hardware  deter¬ 
mined  by  market  conditions  and  all  budgetary 
authority  for  weapons  procurement  and  research 
and  development  transferred  from  the  various 
industrial  ministries  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  ’  ^ 

Cutting  the  Defense  Budget 

According  to  official  Soviet  data,  the  1990 
defense  budget  was  reduced  by  6.4  billion  rubles, 
a  modest  but  fairly  significant  sum.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  money  was  not  reallocated  to  the 
civilian  sector.  The  Ministry  of  Defense  re¬ 
quested  that  it  be  allowed  to  use  the  savings  to 
implement  the  state  conversion  program  and  4 
billion  mbles  was  reallocated  for  this  purpose.’^ 
The  end  result  of  this  sleight-of-hand  budgeting 
was  something  less  than  efficacious,  however,  as 
the  loss  of  6.4  billion  mbles  had  a  significant  neg- 
atix  e  impact  on  a  number  of  defense  enterprises, 
while  the  4  billion  mble  rebate  was  insufficient 
to  lump  start  the  conversion  program. 

In  1991.  the  budg  .  axe  fell  again,  presenting 
the  fxilitical  and  military  leadership  with  an 
array  of  hard  choices  that  sparked  a  fierce  inter- 
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The  portion  of  the  state  budget  allocated  for  defense  spending  was  grossly  understated. 

In  1988,  the  official  figure  proffered  as  representing  the  year’s  total  military  expenditures 
was  20,2  billion  rubles ...  in  May  1989,  Gorbachev  revealed  that  the  “real  figure”  for 
Soviet  defense  spending  in  that  year  was  77.3  billion  rubles.  He  also  indicated  that  this 
figure  represented  9  percent  of  the  Soviet  gross  national  product  and  that  the  defense 
budget  had  been  frozen  since  1987.  These  claims  were  met  with  considerable 
skepticism  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad. 


Hill  dcbnrc  .nbout  fiscal  priorities.  Moiseyev  con- 
finned  rhe  fact  that  in  198^)- 1990,  the  \'olume 
of  arms  production  "was  reduced  hv  almost  one- 
fifth."  He  also  explained  why  the  Genera!  Staff 
felt  that  spending  tor  weapons  procurement  had 
to  he  stabilized  in  1 99 1  at  the  expense  of  research 
and  development  funding: 

“Ycui  must  understand  that  it  is  impossible 
ansi  undesirable  tor  a  number  of  reasons  to 
siuicklv  reduce  militars-  hardware  production  • 
se\’eral  rimes  owr.  as  is  often  sui^uestesl.  That 
would  mean  cuttint:  back  rhe  most  complex  pro- 
duction  lines,  disrupting  a  well  oiled  production 
process,  and  forsakiny  people's  interests.  Unfor- 
tunarelv,  such  a  situation  is  takint;  its  toll  right 
now  in  some  sectors  of  rhe  defense  indiistrv, 
particularlv  in  tank  building."'' 

However,  rhe  slecision  to  shift  the  bulk  of  the 
biKleet  cuts  to  the  research  and  de\'elopmenr  ac¬ 


count  also  entailed  significant  risks  and  conse- 
s]uences.  During  1990,  some  40,000  employees 
at  defense  sector  .scientific  re.search  institutes 
quit  their  jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  another 
90,000  left  in  1 99 1 .  Moretn’cr,  many  of  those  de¬ 
parting  are  highly  skilled  specialists  who  cannot 
be  easily  replaced.  Clearly,  the  Ministry'  of  De¬ 
fense  can  ill  afford  a  brain  drain  of  this  magni¬ 
tude.  Tlrereforc,  it  is  not  .surprising  that  Gorba¬ 
chev  allegedlv  eliminated  rhe  planned  1991  curs 
in  dcten.se-relatcd  research  and  development 
and  restored  funding  to  1990  levels.*''' 

It  seems  fairly  clear  thar  the  central  leadership 
has  encountered  serious  diliiculries  in  its  efforts 
to  reduce  militaiv’  expenditures.  Defense  cuts  in¬ 
flict  real  .social  and  economic  pain  on  the  bloated 
work  tcirce  of  the  ma.ssi\'e  milirary-indiisrri.il 
complex.  *'*  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  anv 
comprehensiw'  review  of  the  state’s  genuine 
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national  securin’  needs,  projected  cuts  ha\'e  not 
always  been  well  conceived.  As  a  result,  the  req¬ 
uisite  funding  must  be  restored  or  transferred 


The  cuts  that  have  been  implemented 
in  arms  production  and  procurement  so  far 
have  been  largely  driven  by  a  lack  of  fund¬ 
ing  and  not  by  any  overarching  plan  to 
draw  down  the  military  in  a  rational  and 
coherent  manner.  In  actual  practice,  it  has 
proved  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
goal  of  achieving  deep  cuts  in  defense 
spending  with  the  goal  of  reorganizing  the 
Soviet  armed  forces,  based  on  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative  parameters. 


from  other  accounts.  Meanwhile,  inflation  has 
seriously  eroded  the  meager  savings  achiex’ed. 

The  end  result  has  been  that  the  government 
is  mortgaging  the  endeavor  bv  maintaining  a  rel¬ 
atively  constant  flow  of  defense  mbles  into  the 
modernization  effort  while  simultaneously  re¬ 
ducing  troop  strength.  This  approach  may  be  the 
result  of  political  compromise.  However,  it  isalst> 
possible  that  it  is  the  result  of  rational  analysis. 
The  defense  priKurement  cvcle  is  characterized 
by  long  lead  times  and  lastttutional  inenia.  The 
iwerage  amount  of  time  required  for  a  gi\'en 
weapon  system  to  progress  from  the  research  and 
development  stage  to  serial  prtxluction  is  usualK 
10  to  1 5  years.  Ongoing  Stn’ier  weapon  pn.)iect> 
represent  an  enormous  sunk  cost.  National  secu¬ 
rin’  considerations  aside,  a  decision  to  terminate 
these  programs  would  probably  not  result  in 
meaningful  savings  and  could  prove  economi¬ 
cally  counterprtxlucrn  e  becau.se  of  the  concom¬ 
itant  rise  in  unemplot’ment.  Gorbachev  did  nor 
reveal  an  inclination  to  terminate  the.se  pro¬ 
grams,  and  .so  far,  Boris  Yeltsin  has  not  either. 
Rather,  the  evidence  .suggests  mat  he  remains 
committed  to  a  strong  investment  policv  The 
preferred  solution  seems  to  be  to  scale  back  the 
pnxl’jction  of  developed  weapons,  panicularK 
tho.se  of  older  \  intage.  while  maintaining  the 
pace  of  research  and  development  of  follow -cm 


weapon  systems.-'^  However,  a  severe  budget  cri¬ 
sis  is  affecting  the  implementation  of  this  policy. 
The  cuts  that  have  been  implemented  in  arms 
production  and  procurement  so  far  have  been 
largely  driven  by  a  lack  of  funding  and  not  by 
any  overarching  plan  to  draw  down  the  militarv’ 
in  a  rational  and  coherent  manner.  In  actual 
practice,  it  has  proved  extremely  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  goal  of  achie\’ing  deep  cuts  in  de¬ 
fense  spending  with  the  goal  of  reorganizing 
the  Soviet  armed  forces,  based  on  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative  parameters.^' 

Disarmament  Costs 

Next,  there  are  the  hidden  costs  of  disarma¬ 
ment  to  consider.  Unit  deactivation  costs 
money.  Transportation  charges  for  rail  and  sea 
movement  of  tanks  and  other  tracked  vehicles 
require  off-budget  funding.  Similarly,  monies 
must  be  allocated  to  cover  the  fuel  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  of  road-marching  columns  of 
wheeled  vehicles  hundreds  of  kilometers  across 
Eastern  Europe.  Once  the  equipment  is  back  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  it  must  be  transhipped 
to  collection  points  and  prepared  for  destruction, 
reorganization  or  conversion  for  use  in  the 
civilian  .sector. 

The  scale  of  the  ongoing  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Eastern  Europe  is  impre.ssive.  In  addition 
to  the  tour  tank  divisions  that  were  w’ithdrawTi 
from  the  territory  of  the  tormer  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  during  1989  and  1990  under  the 
unilateral  reductions,  the  Soviet  Union  met  its 
trearv  obligations  bv  withdrawing  all  of  its  forces 
inine  divisions)  from  Hungary-  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  bv  30  June  1991.  CK-er  the  next  three 
vears,  the  1 5  dn  isions  and  fi\’e  air  armies  remain¬ 
ing  on  German  territory  must  also  be  with¬ 
drawn— a  force  consisting  ot  o\’er  .370,000  sen  - 
ice  members  with  1 84,200  family  members,  over 
5.000  tanks.  9.500  armored  fighting  vehicles. 
4,400  field  anillery  pieces,  1,700  surface-tcv-air 
mi.ssile  .svstems.  620  combat  aircraft  and  790  he- 
lic(ipters.  In  addition,  there  are  more  than 
1 ,660.000  tons  of  ammunition  and  supplies  to  be 
moved.  In  comparison,  when  the  United  States 
K-'gan  Its  drawdown,  there  were  1 8  active  di\  i- 
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The  unit  price  of  an  individual  item  of  military  equipment  has  traditionally 


been  determined  by  bureaucratic  fiat  and  bears  little  relation  to  the  sum  total  of  labor  or 
material  resources  required  to  produce  the  item.  In  addition,  defense  plants  have  been 
heavily  subsidized  for  years,  so  the  true  cost  of  producing  modern  weaponry  has  remained 
hidden  and,  until  recently,  largely  irrelevant. ...  For  instance,  the  plant  manager  of  the 
Saratov  aircraft  factory  has  complained  that  the  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation  purchases  the 
YaM2  aircraft . . .  “at  a  price  which  is  barely  half  its  production  cost.” 

sii  ms  in  rhc  cnnrc  US  .Armv.  Fnr  cf  rheso  u  eri'  the  rowl  cost  of  road  and  rail  nnasit  through  Po- 

liijht  intanrn.  di\  isions.  and  one  third  ot  them  land  are  in  the  neiphhorhixxl  of  $2  billion  to  $3 

eont.iined  a  ‘‘roundixit"  Reserv  e  C  Aimpiment  or  billion." '  Yrov  has  confirmed  the  fact  that  so  far 

.\anon.il  Guard  brigade.  thi>  efion  “has  nor  I’^en  supported  bv  corre- 

.As  if  this  were  not  enough,  in  IX'cember  an  spr'nding  tinitnces  from  the  state  budget.”""’ 
agreement  was  concluded  prox  iding  for  the  In  additiim  to  tlte  ongoing  expense  incurred 
pha.sed  withdrawal  of  the  approximatelv  43,000  bv  traasprnting  and  collecting  large  quantities  of 

So\  let  rnxips  stationed  on  Polish  temtorv  bv  the  militarv  equipment  from  Eitstem  Europe  and  the 

end  ot  l'^'^4.  Negoti.itions  are  also  undenvav  to  Soviet  Union,  there  are  the  much  greater  costs 

set  the  reniis  and  a  timetable  for  the  complete  assiKiatexl  with  equipment  disprrsition,  which 

withdrawal  ofSrn  iettnxrps  from  the  three  newK  must  K'  considered.  F(ir  instance,  what  will  K' 

independent  Baltic  St.ites.  Cdearlv.  the  Soviet  done  with  the  thouscuads  ot  t.mks  amiored  xe- 

\\  ithdrawal  trom  Uistem  Europe  is  a  ma.ssive  uiv  hides  and  artillerx'  that  exceed  the  limits  speci- 

dert.iking  entailing  considerable  expen.se.  Tire  tied  in  the  rreatx'  on  conventional  force  reduc' 

t  ienn.in  gox  emmenr  h.is  appropriated  1  billu'p,  tions  in  Europe."^  Tlae  desmiction  prcKedures 

I  Viitsche  m.irlss( U.M  1  ^approximatelv  5603? mil-  specified  in  the  treatv  protixrols  are  manpxnver- 

lioni  te  Irelp  detr.iv  the  costs  ot  the  withdriw.il.  .ind  capit.iUintensix  e.  Ghie  studv  e'^tim.ites  that 

I  low  er  er,  a  signitic.int  {xmion  ot  this  sum  will  be  it  will  cost  K'nx  een  S4.C'00  and  $1 2.000  to  de- 

expended  merelv  meeting  rransport.irion  eo-i-  commission  each  combat  xehicle  cox-ered  bv  rhv 

w  ithin  Gienn.inv  Itself  ""  Gurrent  c-stim.ites  toi  treatv.  depending  on  the  x-ehicle's  si:e  and 
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The  15  divisions  and  five  air  armies 
remaining  on  German  territory  must  also 
be  withdrawn— a  force  consisting  of  over 
370,000  service  members  with  184,200 
family  members,  over  5,000  tanks,  9,500 
armored  fighting  vehicles,  4,400  field 
artillery  pieces,  1 ,700  surface-to-air  missile 
systems,  620  combat  aircraft  and  790 
helicopters  . . .  [and]  1,660,000  tons  of 
ammunition  and  supplies. . . . 

In  comparison,  when  the  United  States 
began  its  drawdown,  there  were  18  active 
divisions  in  the  entire  US  Army. 


rype."'"  Further,  implementanon  of  the  veritica- 
turn  regime  will  entail  considerable  costs. 

Sn’iet  sources  indicate  that  their  expendi¬ 
tures  incurred  by  implementation  ot  the  Inter¬ 
mediate-range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty 
ami.)unted  to  approximately  $50  million  annual- 
K'.  This  figure  is  probably  significantly  under¬ 
stated,  as  US  implementation  costs  were  closer 
to  $200  million  a  vear.' '  Moiseve\'  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  fact  that  "in  the  initial  stage  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  annaments  and  combat  equipment, 
we  will  ha\  e  to  bear  considerable  ccists."  He  fur¬ 
ther  admits,  “There  is  no  denving  it — di.sarma- 
ment  costs  .i  lot  ot  money,  and  this  tact  must  K' 
considered."  His  successor,  .AmivCieneral  Vladi¬ 
mir  LoKw,  has  echixid  this.  “It  is  nai\e  to  think 
that  once  a  trearc  has  been  signed,  weapons  can 
immediatelv  go  under  the  knife.  Tlte  materi.il 
costs  are  enonuous,  and  the  elimination  process 
tlrags  on  tor  months  and  e\  en  years."'' 

Social  Costs 

Tlaen  there  is  the  human  dimension.  Tlie  So 
\  iet  media  frequently  feature  stories  about  di''- 
charged  .sen  ice  members  ',\ho  are  not  receix  ing 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law.  In 
addition,  those  officers  and  warrant  officers  who 
remain  on  .ictiee  duty  are  facing  a  sex  ere  housing 
shortage  that  b  ex.icerbated  by  the  ongoing 
w  irlidraw.il  mnn  Uisrem  Europe.  ,-\t  present. 
\  irru.ilK  ,ili  ot  the  Ministry  of  IVfense's  ay.iilable 


construction  capacity  is  engaged  in  erecting  new 
housing;  nevertheless,  during  1990  the  number 
of  families  of  servicemen  without  accommoda¬ 
tions  mcreased  to  173,6C)0.  This  trend  contin¬ 
ued  in  1991  as  the  withdrawals  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Hungary'  were  completed,  and  four 
more  divisions  were  removed  from  German  ter¬ 
ritory,  bringing  the  total  to  over  192,(XX}.  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Defense  Marshal  of  Aviation  Gyevgeniy 
Shaposhnikov  has  stated  that  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Germany,  Po¬ 
land  and  the  Baltics  will  add  another  87,600 
families  to  this  number.  From  all  this,  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  current  rate  of  new  housing 
construction  is  insufficient  to  house  the  annual 
flow  of  returning  ser\’icemen  and  their  families, 
let  alone  make  significant  progress  toward  retir¬ 
ing  the  backlog.*^ 

In  the  near  term,  any  serious  attempt  at  resolv¬ 
ing  the  housing  shortage  will  require  additional 
fundi.ig  and  resources  which  the  Ministry  of  De¬ 
fense  does  not  presently  have.  In  1990,  the  So¬ 
viet  Qiuncil  of  Ministers  appropriated  an  addi¬ 
tional  70  million  rubles  for  this  purpose.^*^ 
However,  this  was  a  drop  in  the  ocean  given  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Additional 
funding  will  have  to  come  from  somewhere. 

In  general,  the  central  government  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to 
appropriate  additional  monies  for  this  purpose. 
Unfi'rtunateiy,  Yeltsins  financial  position  is  no 
better.  The  preferred  approach  appears  to  be  a 
negotiated  withdrawal  settlement  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  that  inx  olves  substantial  remuneration  in 
ca.sh.  credits  and  new  construction.  Germany 
has  already  agreed  to  provide  the  former  Soviet 
Union  with  7.8  billion  Deutsche  marks  during 
the  period  1991-1994  for  the  construction  of 
residential  housing  and  infrastructure.  The  So¬ 
viets  estimate  that  this  sum  will  provide  for  the 
constniction  of  approximately  36,000  apart¬ 
ments.''  Howex'er,  this  level  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  represents  less  than  half  of  the  housing  re- 
(.juirement  generated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Western  Group  of  Forces  from  German  territory 
anti  tkxb  nothing  to  address  the  growing  shon- 
age  ot  militan-  housing  resulting  from  the  simul- 
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Defense  cuts  inflict  real  social  and  economic  pain  on  the  bloated  work  force  of  the 
massive  military-industrial  complex.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  the  state’s  genuine  national  security  needs,  projected  cuts  have  not  always  been 
well  conceived ...  the  requisite  funding  must  [then]  be  restored  or  transferred  from  other 
accounts.  Meanwhile,  inflation  has  seriously  eroded  the  meager  savings  achieved. 


taneous  withdrawal  cf  Scn-iet  fdrce.^;  from  other 
former  allies.  Moreo\-er,  from  an  economic  per- 
spective,  it  i.';  a  dauntinc  thought  to  coasider  that 
7.8  billion  Deutsche  marks  are  requited  to  retire 
only  tine-fifth  of  the  current  housing  backlog. 
Gi\'en  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  problem,  it  is 
clear  that  e\’en  a  more  genertius  final  agreement 
with  the  Germans  will  prtivide  only  palliative 
budgetan-  relict,  and  the  bulk  tif  the  htiusing  cri¬ 
sis  will  remain. 

A  Whole  New  Ball  Game 

Finallv,  the  abortit  e  coup  attempt  of  August 
1991  h.is  sfivetl  as  .1  catalyst,  radically  altering 
the  political  landscape  ot  the  former  Soviet 
Linu'n  by  unleashing  hitlden  social  pressures  and 
.icceleniting  the  dtnamics  of  change.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  \  irtual  collapse  ot  central  authorin'  has 
imparted  an  unstnictured  n,iture  to  the  reform 
procc'"'  tli.it  h,i'  bri'.id  and  pen-asne  implic.i- 
tioii''  tor  a  wide  r.inge  ot  defense  issues. 

Ill  h"-’!.  milit.in  expenditure"  became  .1  kc\ 
is"iie  111  the  p('wer  "tniggle  between  the  center 
,inJ  the  periphen  .  .A  number  ot  republic"  stancx! 
ti'  withhold  t,!\  rei  eniic"  trom  the  central  gin  - 


emment,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  raw  materials 
and  intermediate  goods  to  central  industries  that 
produce  weaponry  and  military  equipment.  As 
a  result,  the  projected  annual  budget  deficit  for 
1991  of  16.7  billion  rubles  was  exceeded  by  the 
end  of  March.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  defi¬ 
cit  tor  1991  was  in  excess  of  204  billion  nibles. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  has  created  a  severe  bud¬ 
get  squeeze  tor  the  military-industrial  ministries, 
and  a  number  ot  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  programs  have  reportedly  been  sus¬ 
pended.  Gilonel  General  Aleksandr  Galkin, 
chief  ot  the  Ministry  of  Defense  Main  Armor 
.Administration,  has  rex'ealed  that  the  impact  on 
the  pnxlucnon  ot  armored  vehicles  has  been  dra¬ 
matic.  He  stares  that  appropriations  for  tank 
production  in  1991  were  cut  in  halt  and  that  ap¬ 
propriations  tor  the  pnxluction  ot  infantiy  fight¬ 
ing  \'ehicles  were  slashed  by  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  a"  well.  This  budgetan'  stringency  has 
forced  the  armored  vehicle  production  lines  at 
the  huge  tank  plants  in  Kharkov  and  Nizhni 
Tagil  to  shut  down  completely. 

Tlie  newly  independent  republics'  refu.sal  to 
provide  revenue  and  resources  to  the  union  has 
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precipitated  an  acute  cash  crisis.  TTie  nations 
gold  and  oil  reserves  have  already  been  tapped 
into  repeatedly,  and  the  government  is  unable  to 
service  its  estimated  foreign  debt  of  $70.2  billion. 
Making  matters  worse  is  the  government’s  ap¬ 
parent  inability  to  control  the  money  supply. 
The  central  bank  has  continued  to  simply  print 
more  money  to  cover  expenditures,  triggering 
the  onset  of  hyperinflation.^^ 

What  this  means  is  that  good  intentions  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  comply  with  the  various  arms 
control  agreements  that  it  has  entered  into  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds.  For  instance,  the  joint  Soviet- 
American  agreement  on  the  disposal  and  non¬ 
production  of  chemical  weapons  requires  both 
sides  to  initiate  destmction  procedures  no  later 


The  former  Soviet  Union  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  various  arms 
control  agreements ...  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds.  For  instance,  the . . .  agreement  on 
the  disposal  and  nonproduction  of  chemical 
weapons  requires . . .  [initiation  of] 
destruction  procedures  no  later  than . . . 
1992.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Soviets 
do  not  have  any  destruction  facilities  and 
lack  both  the  requisite  technology  and 
funding  to  build  them. 


than  31  December  1992.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Soviets  do  not  have  any  destruction  fa¬ 
cilities  and  lack  both  the  requisite  technology^ 
and  funding  to  build  them.^^  If  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  in  an 
ecologically  safe  manner,  someone  else  will 
probably  have  to  foot  the  bill.  An  analogous  sit¬ 
uation  exists  regarding  implementation  of  the 
Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  and  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  agreements. 

But  the  rebellious  republics  are  doing  far 
more  than  merely  withholding  resources  and  tax 
revenues.  The  three  newly  independent  Baltic 
States.  Georgia  and  Moldavia  have  demanded 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  trcx)ps  sta¬ 


tioned  on  their  territory,  and  12  of  15  former  re¬ 
publics  have  taken  concrete  steps  toward  form¬ 
ing  their  own  defense  establishments.  These 
developments  are  of  more  than  academic  inter¬ 
est  because  several  republics  have  begun  to  form 
their  own  national  armies.  On  23  October  1991 , 
the  Ukrainian  parliament  approved  the  creation 
of  an  army,  air  force  and  na\7,  totaling  420,000 
troops  and  a  national  guard  with  a  planned 
strength  of  30,000.  Even  more  ominous  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  significant  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  on  the  territory  of  Belorussia, 
Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan.  The  declaratory 
policy  of  various  Ukrainian  officials  has  been 
particularly  confused  and  inconsistent  regarding 
their  plans  in  this  area.  On  30  December  1991 , 
an  agreement  was  reached  providing  for  the 
eventual  destmction  of  all  nuclear  weapons  on 
Belorussian  and  Ukrainian  territory,  but  in  the 
post-Soviet  Union  environment,  such  agree¬ 
ments  have  an  alarming  tendency  to  unravel 
prior  to  implementation.^® 

At  present,  the  newly  independent  republics 
do  not  have  the  money  to  implement  their  de¬ 
fense  agenda,  but  three  of  them  (Ukraine,  Azer¬ 
baijan  and  Georgia)  have  announced  plans  to 
nationalize  the  Soviet  weapons  and  military 
equipment  on  their  territory.  It  is  likely  that 
this  process  will  go  forward  because  the  center 
lacks  both  the  means  and  the  will  to  prevent  it. 
The  first  test  case  was  over  the  separatist  Auton¬ 
omous  Republic  of  Checheno-Ingush,  where 
Yeltsin’s  decree  establishing  emergency  mle 
was  overturned  by  the  Russian  parliament.^® 
This  was  followed  by  the  secession  of  the  ethni¬ 
cally  Russian  “Dniester  Moldavian  Republic’’ 
from  Moldavia,  where  elements  of  the  14th 
Army  have  placed  themselves  under  the  self- 
proclaimed  republic’s  jurisdiction.'^’  If  the 
central  government  is  unable  to  impose  its  will 
on  tmy  enclaves  such  as  these,  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  able  to  control  the  actions 
of  the  larger  and  more  pow'erful  former  union 
republics. 

Meanwhile,  the  political,  economic  and  social 
turmoil  assailing  the  former  Soviet  Union  has 
rendered  the  armed  forces  themselves  virtually 
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combat  ineffective.  TTie  loss  of  former  allies  and 
former  republics  has  ripped  gaping  holes  in  Mos¬ 
cow’s  strategic  defense  system,  and  local  com¬ 
manders  no  longer  have  time  for  training  and 
readiness  because  the  more  pressing  concerns  of 
feeding  and  housing  the  troops  take  precedence. 
And  now  the  numerous  interrepublican  disputes 
over  ownership  and  control  of  military  assets 
threaten  to  split  the  armed  forces  along  ethnic 
and  regional  lines. 

Making  matters  worse  is  the  unimaginative 
and  hidebound  approach  of  the  senior  military 
leadership  toward  solving  these  problems.  Sha- 
poshnikov  seems  to  think  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  retain  some  form  of  all-union  defense  struc¬ 
ture.  From  August  through  December  1991,  he 
and  Lobov  railed  against  any  attempt  to  under¬ 
mine  the  concept  of  maintaining  unified  armed 
forces.'^'  At  the  January  All-Officer  Conference 
in  Moscow,  Shaposhnikov  demonstrated  that  he 
is  cognizant  of  the  political  and  economic  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  military’s  predicament,  but  he  did  not 
show  any  inclination  toward  brokering  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  breakaway  republics.  A  more 
realistic  viewpoint  is  espoused  by  the  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Russian  State  Committee  for 
Defense  Questions,  Vladimir  Lopatin.  ‘To  set 
your  hopes  on  the  continued  preservation  of 
unified  armed  forces  is  simply  political  deafness 
and  blindness,  which  will  lead  to  the  further  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  army.’"*^  So  it  seems  that  just 
as  the  old  Soviet  high  command  clung  to  the 
idea  of  retaining  Eastern  Europe  as  a  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  long  after  the  formal  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  current  high  com¬ 
mand  is  still  trying  to  hold  together  an  entity 
that  has  already  expired. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  that  after  more  than  three  years  of  imple¬ 
mentation,  Gorbachev's  strategy  of  cutting  the 
defense  budget  did  not  yield  the  kind  of  savings 


There  are  significant  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  deployed  on  the 
territory  of  Belorussia,  Ukraine  and  Kazakh¬ 
stan.  ...  An  agreement  was  reached 
providing  for  the  eventual  destruction  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  on  Belorussian  and 
Ukrainian  territory,  but  in  the  post-Soviet 
Union  environment,  such  agreements  have 
an  alarming  tendency  to  unravel  prior 
to  implementation. 


that  were  originally  anticipated.  TTie  results 
achieved  were  meager  at  best,  and  the  combined 
financial  impact  of  his  foreign  policy,  domestic 
policy  and  military  reform  program  was  to  create 
large  new  sources  of  revenue  consumption.  At 
present,  the  situation  has  not  improved.  It  seems 
rather  problematic  that  a  defense  budget,  requir¬ 
ing  a  massive  infusion  of  capital  to  finance  the 
fulfillment  of  various  treaty  obligations,  the  relo¬ 
cation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  service  mem¬ 
bers  and  all  their  equipment  from  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  maintenance  of  an  inefficient  and 
overextended  military-industrial  complex,  can 
be  used  as  a  source  for  obtaining  a  substantial 
amount  of  unobligated  funds. 

In  the  postcoup  environment,  the  likelihood 
of  achieving  these  goals  seems  more  remote  than 
ever.  The  newly  independent  republics  are  cur¬ 
rently  ascendant  and  will  probably  accrue  even 
more  power  and  autonomy  in  the  near  term. 
This  will  eventually  f  'tee  Russia  to  absorb  what¬ 
ever  central  governmental  apparatus  remains 
and  to  transform  the  armed  forces  from  a  union 
structure  to  a  Russian  one.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet 
peace  dividend  will  continue  to  prove  an  elusive 
chimera,  and  those  who  have  pinned  their  hopes 
on  it  to  solve  the  country’s  economic  problems 
are  likely  to  be  sorely  disappointed.  MR 
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Avoiding 
Not  So  Friendly 

Fire 


Colonel  Dwight  B.  Dickson  Jr.,  US  Army, 
and  Captain  Elrin  L.  Hundley,  US  Army 

Death  as  a  result  of  friendly  fire  is  not  new  to  the  battlefield.  The 
authors  review  what  was  done  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  fratricide  incidents.  They  also  discuss  the  ongoing 
process  to  field  a  standardized  combat  vehicle  marking  system. 


Framcide  is  the  empbyment  of  friendly  uvajxnv^ 
and  munitions  with  the  intent  to  kill  the  enemy  or 
destroy  his  equipment  or  facilities  that  results  in 
unforeseen  and  unintentional  death  or  injury  to 
friendly  personnel. 

General  Oti'icer  Steenny  Q'mmittee,  1 7  L\xcmhcr  1991 

From  the  bunal  mound  at  Marathon  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans’  Memorial  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  nations  have  erected  monuments  to  htinor 
their  fallen  soldiers.  These  expressioas  of  collec¬ 
tive  grief  pay  tribute  to  soldiers  who  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  their  en¬ 
emies.  Accepting  these  losses  is  understandably 
difficult  for  families  and  comrades-in-arms 
alike.  However,  when  the  cause  of  our  griet 
for  the  death  of  a  soldier  has  been  because  of  a 
mistake,  an  error,  a  mishap — an  incidence  of 
“fratricide" — the  sense  of  loss  is  amplified.  W’lth 
the  technological  ad\  ances  in  the  range  and 
lethality  of  weapons  and  the  taster  pace  and 


tempo  ot  modem  combat,  the  possibilities  tor 
fratricide  have  increased. 

Fratricide  is  not  a  new  problem.  All  of  the 
wars  of  the  20th  century'  have  experienced  inci¬ 
dents  of  ffiendly  fire  causing  casualties  among 
our  own  troops.  While  not  all  cases  have  been 
dcKumented  in  the  historical  records,  enough 
have  been  recorded  to  allow  certain  patterns  to 
emerge.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  Schrad¬ 
er,  in  his  research  survey.  Amiciddc:  The  Problem 
of  Fneruily  Fire  in  Modem  War,  examined  friendly 
fire  incidents  in  World  War  1,  World  War  II,  Ko¬ 
rea  and  Viemam.  He  found  that  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  casualties  attributed  to  friendly  fire  in 
tliese  wars  was  low.  about  2  percent,  the  advance 
ot  technology  might  cause  an  increase  in 
friendly  fire  casualties.  He  concluded: 

"Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  advance  to  military  technology  has 
increased  rather  than  reduced  the  problem  of 


amicicide.  As  the  use  of  technologically  sophis¬ 
ticated  weapons  systems  has  increased,  the  limits 
of  human  ability  to  control  such  destructive 
forces  have  been  approached.  With  respiect  to 
the  problem  of  amicicide,  it  may  be  suggested 


TRADOC  [was  tasked]  to 
establish  a  task  force  together  with 
AMC,  to  improve  identification  in 
combat.  ...An  accelerated  Concept- 
Based  Requirements  System  process  was 
used  to  provide  an  established  process 
and  a  fitimework  for  identifying  battle- 
field  needs  in  all  functional  areas  related 
to  combat  identification. 


that  the  optimum  point  of  matching  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  men  and  machines  may  already  have 
been  passed  and  that  the  gap  between  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  machines  and  the  human  ability  to 
control  them  adequately  is  increasing.  The  im¬ 
plications  of  this  gap  fot  amicicide  in  future  war 
are  clear;  amicicide  may  be  a  greater  problem  on 
the  future  battlefield  than  ever  before,  both  in 
terms  of  frequency  and  the  number  of  casualties 
produced  thereby.”'  Lethality  and  range  in¬ 
creases,  resulting  from  improved  technology,  will 
continue  to  stress  human  capability  until  aug¬ 
mented  by  improved  identification  and  situa¬ 
tional  awareness  technology  and  techniques. 

Our  experiences  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
seem  to  verify  Schrader  s  predictions.  Although 
the  specific  circumstances  of  fratricide  incidents 
during  the  Southwest  Asia  war  may  have  been 
a  result  of  a  specific  set  of  conditions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  mcist  recent  combat  experi  - 
ence  has  underscored  the  historical  problem  ot 
fratricide  and  has  set  mto  motion  a  senes  ut  ac¬ 
tions  to  consider  the  issue  of  fratricide  across  the 
total  spectrum  of  Army  doctrine,  training,  leader 
development,  organization  and  materiel  sys¬ 
tems.  TTie  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  repon  the 
actions  of  the  Cximbat  Identification  Task  Force, 
to  describe  s<sme  of  the  solutions  that  have  been 
de\  eloped  to  minimize  the  chance  of  fratricide 


in  future  conflicts  and  to  lay  down  the  training 
challenge  facing  the  Army. 

Many  actions  to  minimize  fratricide  actually 
had  their  beginning  before  and  during  opera¬ 
tions  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  In  January 
1989,  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned 
(CALL),  at  Fon  Leavenworth,  disseminated  les¬ 
sons  learned  on  fratricide  gathered  at  the  combat 
training  centers  (CTCs)  and  previous  opera¬ 
tions.  Army  doctrine  and  training  methods  de¬ 
scribe  techniques  for  fratricide  prevention.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  techniques  employed  during 
Desert  Storm  include  strict  controls  on  ground  to 
air  fires,  restrictive  fire-control  measures  for 
indirect  fires  and  quick-reaction  training  mate¬ 
rials.  Anyone  who  participated  in  the  ground 
war  or  watched  the  television  accounts  saw  the 
ubiquitous  fluorescent  VS-1 7  panels  on  the  tops 
of  tanks,  Bradleys  and  other  vehicles,  and  the 
upside-down  “V”  that  was  painted  on  every 
coalition  vehicle. 

TTiese  were  the  two  most  visible  elements  of 
tfie  fratricide  prevention  effort,  but  they  were 
not  the  only  techniques  used.  Less  visible,  but 
widely  acclaimed  by  users  as  contributing  to  frat¬ 
ricide  reduction,  was  a  variety  of  devices  employ¬ 
ing  Global  Positioning  System  technology.  The 
US  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  had  sev¬ 
eral  technological  innovations  in  various  stages 
of  research  and  development.  Two  that  made 
their  wav  to  the  war  zone  were  the  BUDD  light 
and  the  D,^PA  light.  The  BUDD  light  is  a 
simple  device  that  attached  to  a  common  9-volt 
batteiy.  While  it  did  not  solve  every  problem, 
most  notably  identification  through  thermal 
sights,  it  did  provide  an  additional  means  of 
identifying  friendly  vehicles  at  night.  The  DAR- 
P.A  light  was  a  more  sophisticated  technological 
s<.)lution  designed  primarily  to  help  aircraft  iden¬ 
tify  friendly  vehicles.  The  design,  fabrication 
and  fielding  of  this  device  was  accomplished  in 
a  remarkably  short  period  of  time;  how’ever.  no 
unit  received  them  before  the  cease-fire. 

Toward  Solutions 

However  successful  efforts  to  reduce  fratri¬ 
cide  incidents  may  have  been,  they  were  not 
able  t(^  prevent  the  35  deaths  and  72  wounded 
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A  B-1 7  Flying  Fortress  loses  part  of  its  tail 
when  it  drops  back  into  the  falling  bombs  of 
another  plane  over  central  Berlin,  circa  1 944. 

While  not  all  [friendly  fire]  cases  have  been  documented  in  the  historical 
records,  enough  have  been  recorded  to  allow  certain  patterns  to  emerge, . . .  **There  is 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  advance  to  military  technology  has  increased  rather 
than  reduced  the  problem  of  amicicide.  As  the  use  of  technologically  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  has  increased,  the  limits  of  human  ability  to  control  such 
destructive  forces  have  been  approached.** 


US  forces  that  were  attributed  to  friendly  fire.’ 
This  high  proportion  of  casualties,  as  compared 
tti  other  battle  casualties,  brought  the  issue  of_ 
fratricide  into  sharp  focus.  Consequently,  the 
vice  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  tasked  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command  (TRADOC)  to  establish  a 
task  force  together  with  AMC,  to  improve 
identification  in  combat,  He  stated  the  Army 
“cannot  accept  casualties  that  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  our  own  actions  to  improve  combat 
identification.”  The  initial  objectives  that 
were  set  down  were:  address  near-  and  long¬ 
term  requirements  and  solutions:  detail  neces- 
sar\'  ccxiperation  with  other  scr\'ices  and  allie.s; 
use  an  integrated  approach  to  address  doctrine, 
training,  leader  development,  organization. 


materiel;  and  identify  advanced  technology' 
contributions.  A  draft  concept  for  combat 
identification  and  a  1989  Fratricide  Action 
Plan,  provided  starting  points  for  the  project. 
In  May  1991,  the  Combat  Identification  Task 
Force  was  formed  to  provide  the  leadership  for 
the  combat  identification  initiative.  The  task 
force  membership  included  representatives 
from  the  Army  Staff,  the  Army  Secretariat, 
TRADOC,  AMC,  the  US  Air  Force  Tactical 
Air  Command  and  the  US  Marine  Corps 
Combat  DevelopmenLs  Command.^ 

An  accelerated  Concept-Based  Require¬ 
ments  System  process  was  used  to  provide  an  es¬ 
tablished  process  and  a  framework  for  identifying 
battlefield  needs  in  all  frinctional  areas  related  to 
combat  identification.  By  Septcmlscr  1991,  tlie 
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Lethality  and  range  increases,  resulting  from  improved  technology,  will 


continue  to  stress  human  capability  until  augmented  by  improved  identification  and 
situational  awareness  technology  and  techniques. . . .  Two  [devices]  that  made  their 
H’ffV  to  the  war  zone  were  the  BUDD  light  and  the  DARPA  light.  The  BUDD  light  is  a 
simple  device  that  attached  to  a  common  9-volt  battery  [assists  in]  identifying  friendly 
vehicles  at  night.  The  DARPA  light  was  a  more  sophisticated  technological  solution 
designed  primarily  to  help  aircraft  identify  friendly  vehicles. 


I  task  torco  haJ  Jowldpcd  a  priorirircd  list  taf  needs 

I  and  proposed  solutions."^  Additionally,  the 

I  Ckimhat  Identification  Task  Force  detennined 

I  that  the  inahilin,’  to  maintain  situational  aware- 

I  ness  in  combat  and  the  lack  of  positive  tartzet 

I  identification  capahilitv  are  the  major  contrihu; 

I  tors  to  fratricit-ie.  Ti  >  ynide  the  Anny's  effitrts,  the 

I  combat  identification  concept  was  refined  and 

I  included  these  elements  as  critical  to  reduction 

j  ot  fratricide. 

;  FolKnviivj  approval  of  the  Ckimbat  Identifica- 

I  tion  Task  Force’s  action  plan,  the  Oimbined 

!  .Anns  Command  at  Fort  Lea\’enworth  estab' 

'  lished  the  Fratricide  Prevention  Task  Force 

I  (FI'TF)  as  a  complemenrar\'  component  t>f  the 

!  C'ombat  Identification  Ta.sk  Force  to  assess  ac- 

*  tions  within  TRAIXTC'  and  to  detennine  steps 

S  needevi  lo  intetrrate  fratricide  prevention  mea- 

^  Mires.  The  FFTF's  mission  was  to  assiem  tasks,  de- 

j  rermine  milestones,  examine  and  tnick  imple- 

j  mentation  tit  solutions.  Tins  was  done  thrt>ut,’h 

the  iTatrieitle  IVewntion  .Action  Plan,  which  is 
basetitin  ihesolulionsilevelopetl  by  theCkimbai 
Idem  ilieai  ion  Tisk  ICree  .ind  has  resptinsilsiliiies 


and  milestones  eexardinated  and  a.ssipicd.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  to  track  all  approved  actions 
thnuigh  development  and  fielding.  As  a  “living" 
document,  it  is  also  the  means  by  which  new  ini- 
tiiitives  arc  incorporated  into  the  overall  effort. 

The  solutions  identified  by  the  task  force  in 
-  the  Fmtricide  Prex-ention  Action  Plan  tall  with¬ 
in  the  areas  of  doctrine,  organiittition,  materiel, 
training  and  leader  development. 

Doctrine  and  Organization 

In  the  area  of  doctrine,  significant  recognition 
of  the  risks  of  fratricide  and  measures  to  prevent 
it  iire  tilready  present  in  our  most  important  uTit- 
ings.  The.se  include  dixttrinal  manuals  at  all  lev¬ 
els.  One  example,  US  Amiy  Field  Manual  (FM) 
71-2,  The  Tank  and  h'lcchani^cd  Infantry  Battalion 
Tad<  Force,  contains  fratricide  prevention  guid¬ 
ance  and  is  highlighted  in  a  discussion  oit  the 
control  of  battalion  nisk  force  fires.  However, 
tactics,  techniques  ;tnd  isrocedures  (TTP) — the 
appliciition  of  doctrine  to  specific  circumstan¬ 
ces — are  Iving  examined  to  ensure  clarin,-  and 
'.tandardi:;irion  of  fratricide  prevention  mea- 
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Thermal  infrared  beacons  on  a  Bradley  and  in  dose-up 


The  Army  is  examining  items  available  now  known  as  Quick  Fix 
near-term  items;  those  available  within  one  and  a  half  to  three  years,  called  Quick  Fix 
Plus;  and  also  investigating  mid-  and  long-term  approaches.  Quick  Fix  items — 
BUDD  lights,  DARPA  lights,  thermal  tape — and  one  Quick  Fix  Plus  item,  a  thermal 
idend^adon  device,  have  been  evaluated  at  TRADOC  schools  and  the  NTC,  to 
determine  their  contribution  to  improved  combat  idendficadon. 


sures.  Some  TTP  may  require  expansion  to  fully 
address  fratricide  prevention.  For  example,  the 
steps  in  the  command  estimate  proc^  may  need 
to  be  revised  to  expand  the  risk  assessment  to  in¬ 
clude  an  evaluation  of  potential  fratricide  risks. 
If  risks  are  high,  additional  fratricide  prevention 
measures  can  be  taken  by  a  unit.  The  discussion 
of  liaison  duties  in  FM  101-5,  Staff  Organization 
and  Operations,  is  being  expanded  largely  based 
on  information  learned  from  the  Army’s  use  of 
coalition  liaison  teams  in  Desert  Storm.  The  US 
Army  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  has  prepared  a  White  Paper  to  examine  the 
doctrine  for  clearing  indirect  fire  and  evaluate 
the  need  for  change.  Doctrine  for  air  space  man  - 
agement  and  control  measures  for  direct  and 
indirect  fires  in  the  offense  is  also  being  re¬ 
viewed.^ 

As  already  mentioned,  organizational 
changes  to  minimize  fratricide  were  beguii  dur¬ 
ing  Desert  Storm  by  employment  of  mobile  liai¬ 
son  teams  to  improve  communications  and  co¬ 
ordination  among  units.  In  the  future,  we  will 
institutionalize  liaison  structures.^ 


Materiel 

The  Army  is  examining  items  available  now 
'known  as  Quick  Fbt  near-term  items;  those 
available  widiin  one  and  a  half  to  three  years, 
called  Quick  Fbc  Plus;  and  also  investigating 
mid-  and  long-term  approaches.  Quick  Fbc 
items — BUDD  lights,  DARPA  lights,  thermal 
tape — ^and  one  Quick  Fbc  Plus  item,  a  thermal 
identification  device,  have  been  evaluated  at 
TRAEXX^  schools  and  the  National  Training 
Center  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  contribution  to  improved  combat 
identification.  Further  experience  with  these 
devices  will  be  gained  by  their  employment  at 
the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC), 
Fort  Chaffee  and  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  the  Combined  Maneuver  Training 
Center  (CMTC),  Hohenfels,  Germany.  Addi¬ 
tional  Quick  Fbc  Plus  items — laser  warning  de¬ 
vices  and  position  location  devices — will  be 
demonstrated,  along  with  prototypes  of  sbe  near- 
term  identification  devices  to  determine  the 
most  viable  technology  for  further  development. 
Several  situational  awareness,  pos-nav  devices 
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will  aki  be  demonstrated.  Near-term  devices 
will  apply  laser  detection  and  warning  technolo¬ 
gies  and  employ  various  approaches  to  alert  firing 


The  solutions  identified  by  the 
task  force  in  the  Fratricide  Prevention 
Action  Plan  fall  within  the  areas  of 
doctrine,  organization,  materiel,  training 
and  leader  development. . . .  Tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  (TTP) — 
the  application  of  doctrine  to  specific 
circumstances — are  being  examined  to 
ensure  clarity  and  standardization  of 
fratricide  prevention  measures.  Some 
TTP  may  require  expansion  to  fully 
address  fratricide  prevention. 


platforms  that  targets  are  friendly.  The  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  fielding  of  proposed  materiel 
solutions  are  being  spearheaded  by  LABCOM  s 
Qimbat  Identification  Systems  Project  Oftice  at 
Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  TRACOC  assists  in  the 
management  of  combat  identification  initiatives 
through  its  Fratricide  Prevention  Action  Plan. 
Twice  a  year,  the  Combat  Identification  Task 
Force  will  meet  to  review  status  iT  actions  and 
provide  guidance  for  future  actions. ' 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  In-depth  evalua¬ 
tions  of  solutions  are  needed  to  determine 
whether  they  are  valid  and  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  combat  identification.  Quick 
Fi.\  materiel  solutions  need  further  evaluation  to 
determine  proper  tactics,  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures.  The  Army  will  implement  these  solutioas 
only  if  the\’  complement  combat  effectiv’eness.'' 

Training  and  Leader  Deveiopment 

Review  of  our  dcKtnne  and  the  development 
ot  materiel  solutions  are  important  pieces  of  the 
ultimate  solution.  However,  most  of  the  techno¬ 
logical  solutions  are  nor  yet  in  the  field.  Even 
when  thev  become  available,  soldiers,  units  and 
le.iders  must  K.'  trained  in  their  proper  use.  In 
t,ict,  tr.iinine  is  the  one  action  that  can  K'  taken 
hv  e\  enone,  now  and  in  the  future.  The  keys  U' 


reducing  the  incidence  of  fratricide  are  sound 
doctrine  and  a  vigorous,  comprehensive  training 
program  integrating  fratricide  prevention  at  all 
levels  and  among  all  soldiers  supported  by  inno¬ 
vative  technological  developments. 

A  number  of  actions  to  enhance  fratricide 
prevention  are  already  underway  in  our  training 
programs.  Training  actions  include  introduction 
of  lost  and  flank  unit  friendly  vehicles  into  unit 
sectors  at  the  NTC,  fratricide  data  collection  at 
the  CTCs  and  greater  emphasis  on  fratricide 
during  after-action  reviews.  A  proposed  regula¬ 
tion  that  provides  a  standard  combat  vehicle 
marking  system  has  been  written  and  is  out  for 
final  staffing  prior  to  its  publication. 

The  US  Army  Armor  School,  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  has  produced  a  training  videotape 
called  Fratricide  Awareness  and  Prevention,  which 
highlights  thermal  characteristics  of  friendly  and 
enemy  combat  vehicles  and  provides  insights 
into  training  solutions  immediately  available  in 
the  field.  The  video  was  distributed  in  March. 
Its  pnmar\’  target  audience  is  leaders  and  trainers 
within  the  battalion  task  force,  but  it  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  individual  soldier  through  senior  lead¬ 
ers.  The  videotape  s  modular  design  has  natural 
breakpoints  to  facilitate  specific  tailoring  to  the 
desired  target  audience. 

One  major  contributing  factor  to  fratricide 
identified  by  the  Combat  Identification  Task 
Force  that  the  videotape  reinforces  as  a  training 
point  is  situational  aw’areness.  Situational 
awareness  is  the  distributed  knowledge  of  friend¬ 
ly  and  enemy  locations  in  the  context  of 
METT-T  (mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops,  and 
time  a\ailable).  Knowing  where  friendly  ele¬ 
ments  are  keeps  us  from  targeting  them.  The  im- 
ponance  of  situational  awareness  cannot  be 
(werkxiked.  given  that  the  range  at  which  one 
can  acquire,  hit  and  kill  targets  exceeds  the  range 
at  which  one  has  the  ability  to  gain  positive 
identitication.  This  demands  that  leaders  train 
how  to  use  situational  awareness  information  in 
iirder  to  enhance  their  skills  in  maintaining  their 
battleticld  orientation.  This  sensing  for  where 
triendly  units  are  on  the  battlefield,  coupled  with 
the  proper  use  of  fire  control  measures,  will  help 
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Soldier  of  Forlur^e 


An  Abrams  tank  struck  by  a  depleted  uranium  round  is  roped 
off  with  yellow  tape  and  a  radiation  contamination  marking. 


Knowing  where  friendly  elements  are  keeps  us  from  targeting  them.  The 
importance  of  situational  awareness  cannot  be  overlooked,  given  that  the  range  at  which 
one  can  acquire,  hit  and  kill  targets  exceeds  the  range  at  which  one  has  the  abUity  to  gain 
positive  identification.  This  demands  that  leaders  train  how  to  use  situational  awareness 
information  in  order  to  enhance  their  skills  in  maintaining  their  battlefield  orientation. 


minimirc  the  tKCurrence  tif  rratnciJe.  Training’ 
the  control  and  cixirJination  of  tires  is  critical  ti' 
makinu  this  happen.  Training'  helps  dex'elop  dts- 
cipline  in  tire  control,  as  well  .is  techniques  that 
enable  .ipplication  ot  decisi\-e.  oxerwhelminp 
p».iwer  at  the  n^ht  time  and  place  with  minimum 
casualties.  As  a  result  of  our  training,  we  must  K- 
able  to  miive  quickly  and  shcxit  first.  Operation¬ 
al  succe.ss  usually  results  from  this  npe  ot  Kild, 
aggressiye  action  and  cannot  K'  sacrificed  to  ti¬ 
midity  or  a  hesitancy  to  shcxat. 

The  US  Army  Intantn-  Schtxil’s  Tniinine  Cir- 
cul.ir  (TC)  A''-l .  Military  Operanoiis  in  L'rhani:eJ 
Tcmun  I.MOLT).  incorporates  the  use  of  non- 
combatants  in  Its  exercises  with  specific  nile>  I't 
en^aeement.  Tlie  IRTO  conduct^  thi'.  type  iif 
trainini;  and  will  continue  doinu  so  when  it 
mooes  to  Fort  Polk,  LAUiisum.i.  Tire  IRTC  briet- 
player  unit,'  on  rr.itricide  preyention  technique' 
,1'  .1  ke\'  topic  durini:  the  preexercise  \  isit.'.  and 
m.iny  porenti.il  fratricide  situation'  are  pre- 
'ented  durini.'  trainint.'.  These  situations  include 
the  U'f  ot  direct  tire,  indirect  tire,  mine.'  an.,! 
KxTv  trap'.  Tlii'  realwic  tminine  ch.illensje' 
K'th  le.ider'  .ind  unit  memlxT'  b\  pre'entine 
them  with  complex  situ.itions  rh.it  reijuire  prop¬ 
er  deci'ion  m.ikinc.ind  cixirdination  to  aw  ad  in- 
i^  ident'  of  'inuil.ited  fratricide. 

In  .mother  ett.’n  to  m.ike  tr.iininL'  more  reali'- 
n^,  the  Field  .Artillery  Schis'l  h.i'  developed 
tr.iininc  ,ud'  for  the  du.il- purpo'e  improved 


C(in\entional  munitions  and  for  the  family  ot 
scatterable  mines.  These  training  aids  include 
mixrk-ups  of  the  remote  antiarmor  mine  system 
.md  the  area  denial  artillery  munitions.  During 
Desert  Storm,  soldiers  went  into  areas  that  con¬ 
tained  unexploded  ordnance  and  simply  did  not 
recognire  it  or  the  inherent  danger  present. 
Tliese  mock-ups  will  greatly  improx-e  leader  and 
soldier  training  in  the  area  of  unexploded  ord¬ 
nance  recognition. 

In  its  December  1991  interim  report,  the  task 
force  stated  that  “Other  fixes  to  training,  in  lead¬ 
er  develcipment,  are  also  underway.  Fratricide 
prex  ention  measures  are  currently  part  of  battal¬ 
ion  and  brigade  pre-command  course  programs. 
Other  leader  development  courses  are  being  re- 
X  lexxed  and  fratricide  prex  ention  included  as  ap- 
propridW. 

C.ALL  published  a  fratricide  prexention  and 
ri.'k  as,sessment  nexvsletter  in  March  1992.  The 
nexxslctter  contains  an  operational  risk  assess¬ 
ment  matrix  and  appendixes  that  list  fratricide 
contributing  factors  and  prexention  mea,sures. 
C.ALL  IS  stdiciting  comments  from  the  field  on 
the  operational  risk  assessment  matrix  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  <.'atherin>j  data  at  the  CTCs  to  tunher  ex- 
.imine  the  factors  that  contribute  to  fratricide. 
Feedback  from  the  field  and  the  CTCs  will  be 
U'cd  rt'  make  an  operational  risk  assessment 
c.irvl.  The  nexx  slerter  is  to  be  used  in  leader  de- 
xelopmcnr  courses,  as  xvell  as  throughout  the 
Amix. 
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The  Future 

In  summar>'.  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
advance  ot  military'  technology’  has  increased 
rather  thcua  reduced  the  risk  of  fratricide.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  Army  has  developed  the  capabili- 
r\'  to  acquire  and  kill  targets  at  ranges  that  exceed 
Its  ability  to  discriminate  between  them.  Mobil¬ 
ity  ot  its  forces  may  also  be  outstripping  capability' 
to  maintain  combat  orientation,  establish  effec¬ 
tive  fire  control  measures  and  provide  responsive 
command  and  control.  If  the  Army  fails  ti>  in¬ 
crease  Its  capability  in  these  areas,  fratricide  may 
be  a  greater  problem  on  the  future  battlefield  in 
terms  of  frequency  of  incidents  and  the  number 
of  casualties  produced.  While  materiel  solutions 
offer  great  prcimise,  many  ot  the  technological 
appri.iaches  will  not  be  available  to  the  field  k^r 
some  time.  However,  the  training  and  leader  de¬ 
velopment  solutions  can,  and  should,  begin  now. 
The  Army  will  continue  its  progress  in  fratricide 
prevention  through  the  implementation  of  the 
Fratricide  Prevention  Action  Plan.  Fratricide 
prevention  must  become  a  part  of  all  training 
from  the  planning  stage,  through  execution,  to 
the  after-action  review.  Fratricide  is  the  ultimate 
safety  issue  and  thus  demands  the  same  emphasis 
as  peacetime  .safety  concerns  have  enjoyed 
among  leaders  and  soldiers  alike.  When  techno¬ 
logical  improvements  reach  the  field,  we  must 


The  keys  to  reducing  the  incidence 
of  fratricide  are  sound  doctrine  and  a 
vigorous,  comprehensive  training 
program  integrating  fratricide  prevention 
at  all  levels  and  among  all  soldiers 
supported  by  innovative  technological 
developments. . . .  Training  actions 
include  introduction  of  lost  and  flank 
unit  friendly  vehicles  into  unit  sectors  at 
the  NTC,  fratricide  data  collection  at  the 
CTCs  and  greater  emphasis  on  fratricide 
during  after-action  reviews. 


blend  them  into  our  training  programs  so  that  we 
will  be  prepared  for  combat  without  unnecessary 
safety  risks  to  our  own  troops.  Finally,  Army  lead¬ 
ership  recognizes  that  it  will  never  he  able  to 
completely  eliminate  incidents  of  fratricide. 
Fratricide  will  always  he  one  of  the  risks  of  battle, 
but  we  are  committed  to  minimizing  those  risks 
by  positive  actions  as  described  in  this  article.  MR 

In  April  1992,  CALL  published  Handbook,  92-3, 
FTotridde  Risk  Assessment  for  Company  Leadership. 
The  handbook  should  be  available  through  distribution  to 
most  Army  units ,  and  local  reproducdon  of  tfic  publicatkm 
IS  hi^  encouraged.  For  further  mformadon.  Call  DSN 
552-2132  or  (913)  684-2132. 
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ou3h  1890  ; 

Knapp,  US  Arm^M 


1^^E  BUFFALO  SOLDIER  Monument  will 
be  dedicated  on  25  July  1992  at  Fort  Lea\’en' 
wcrnh,  Kansiis,  as  a  memorial  to  the  s(.>ldiers  who 
ser\'ed  in  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalr\  regiments. 
This  IS  .1  noble  and  long-delayed  recognition  ot 
black  soldiers,  and  it  come.s  at  an  opporuine  tune 
tor  se\'eral  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  there  remain  tew  \  eteran 
Buffalo  Soldiers  from  the  pre-1952  .segreeated 
.Armv.  Tne  country  seems  to  be  in  the  mixKl  to 
accept  militan.'  memorials  now.  Tins  has  not  al- 
wavs  been  the  case.  Finally,  pnxluction  and 
showing  ot  movies  such  as  Glory  ;md  the  atten¬ 
dant  interest  in  militar\-  histor\’  ha\  e  aroused  :> 
willingness  to  accept  realistic  appniisals  ot  the 


The  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  regiments  served  the  nation  with  distinQ 
during  the  post-Civil  War  years.  Th^uthor  discussesthe  history 
Buffalo  Soldiers  from  their  beginning  in  1866  until  the  189^ 
recounts  the  hardships  these  soldiers  h^  to  endure  during  the  ea^ 
in  order  to  serve  a  nation  trying  to  heal  itself  after  the  Civil  War.  Hi^ 
points  out  that  the  black  soldier  has  always  served  his  nation  when  q 
upon  and  has  earned  tfie  qght  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  dreami^ 


role  played  by  blacks  in  the  milj^ 
the  United  States. 

The  Buffalo  Soldier  Monument  re  ^  , 

equality  of  blacks,  their  contributions  to  Am^i-^.- 
can  historv'  and  their  claim  to  an  equal  share  of'^ 
the  American  dream.  This  anicle  briefly  re¬ 
counts  the  beginnings  of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  and 
several  tif  their  earliest  campaigns. 

Beginnings 

kVi  28  julv  1866,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  acted  to  increase  the  Army's  ca\’aln’  by 
tour  regiments:  the  7th,  8th.  9th  and  lOtli.  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  Army  to  recruit  black  vol¬ 
unteers  to  till  the  9th  and  10th  regiments.  The 
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congressional  act  also  specified  that  two-thirds 
ot  the  officers  were  to  be  selected  from  the  ah 
ready  existing  Volunteer  cavalr\’,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  one-third,  from  the  Regular  Army. 
Further,  the  act  restricted  eligibilitv’  lO  veterans 


[The]  screening  identified  high- 
quality  officers  based  on  war  record, 
qualifications  and  leadership.  By  the 
summer  of 1867,  the  selection  board 
approved  37  officers.  Enlisted  men  and 
noncommissioned  officers  could  be 
recruited  from  the  existing  black  Volunteer 
regiments  that  had  served  in  the  war. 


ot  at  least  two  years  of  field  service  in  the  Civil 
War.  Officers  were  to  be  white,  but  many  white 
officers  preferred  not  to  ser\e  m  the  new  black 
regiments.  For  example,  George  Armstrong 
Custer  retused  a  lieutenant  colonel  assignment 
in  the  9th  Cavalry^ 

The  Army  established  a  K^iard  of  cavalr\-  of¬ 
ficers  to  screen  applicants  who  were  willing  to 
ser\’e  in  the  black  units.  This  screening  identi¬ 
fied  high-qualit>'  officers  based  on  war  record, 
qualifications  and  leadership.  Ry  the  summer 
of  1867,  the  selection  board  approved  offi¬ 
cers.  Enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  could  be  recruited  from  the  existing  black 
Volunteer  regiments  that  had  serx  ed  in  the 
war. 

All  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers  were  black.  The  9th  Cax-alrx  formed  in 
General  Philip  H.  Sheridan’s  Dix  ision  of  i'  _ 
Gulf  and  contained  men  recruited  exclusivelv 
from  within  the  limits  of  that  command — pri¬ 
marily  from  '■he  New  Oueans  are,!.  Sheridan 
appxiinted  Qdonel  Edward  Hatch  as  regiment.il 
commander  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Weslex 
Merritt  as  second  in  command.  Hatch  sen  ed  a> 
a  cavalrx  commander  in  the  western  theater 
during  the  Cix  il  Wir,  and  Merritt  finished  the 
uar  second  in  command  to  Sheridan  in  the 
.■\m''v  ot  the  Potomac's  c.ix’.ilrx'  cixrp>. 

Pv  SeptemK’r  1866.  the  recniit>  .issembled  in 


New  Orleans  and  occupied  their  first  camp,  an 
abandoned  cotton  press.  The  camp  moved  twice 
that  fall  and  winter  because  of  poor  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  threat  of  disease.  The  regiment  moved 
to  San  Antonio  in  the  spring  of  1867  and  into 
western  Texas  later  that  summer. 

The  ICth  Cavalry  formed  in  General  William 
T.  Shermans  Division  of  the  Missouri.  Sher¬ 
man  specified  Fort  Leavenworth  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  10th  and  appointed  Colonel 
Benjamin  H.  Grierson  as  commander.  Grierson 
commanded  one  of  the  greatest  cavalry  raids  in 
the  Civil  War  during  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 
He  commanded  the  10th  until  1890 — 22  years 
in  command  of  the  same  regiment.  Strangely, 
recruiters  initially  found  it  difficult  to  enlist 
troopers  into  the  10th.  Perhaps  the  social  con¬ 
cepts  of  segregation  made  it  difficult  for  white 
officers  to  contact  and  recmit  blacks.  By  the 
end  of  1866,  only  64  soldiers  had  enlisted  in  the 
10th  Cavalry.  Grierson  directed  Lieutenant 
Qxlonel  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  executive  officer, 
to  recruit  as  far  east  as  Philadelphia,  and  by  Au¬ 
gust  1867,  the  regiment  fielded  eight  troops  and 
nearly  700  troopers. 

The  regiment  suffered  serious  problems  at  Fon 
Leavenworth  due  to  Brevet  Major  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoffman,  who  commanded  the  post  from 

1866  to  1868.  Hofifinan  quanered  the  10th  on 
the  worst  piece  of  ground  available  and  refused 
to  cxxiperate  with  Grierson  to  improve  soldiers’ 
lix  ing  conditions. '  Soldiers  suffered  from  pneu¬ 
monia  and  cholera,  resulting  in  23  deaths  in  July 

1867  alone.  Conditions  did  not  improve  until 
the  10th  left  Fon  Leavenworth  early  in  August.^ 

First  Campaigns 

The  9th  Cavalry  moved  into  western  and 
southwestern  Texas  in  June  1867  to  assist  in 
opening  the  area  from  Fon  Clark  to  El  Paso  and 
trom  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fon  Concho.  Hatch  lo¬ 
cated  his  headquaners  and  four  companies  at 
Fon  Sr  xrkton.  ’  He  placed  Menitt  at  Fon  Davis 
with  SIX  companies.  Two  companies  remained  at 
Brownsville.  Tlie  9di's  missions  were  to  open 
,ind  protect  the  mail  and  stage  routes  from  San 
.Antonio  to  El  Paso;  to  establish  lavx-  and  order  in 
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Cavalrymen  working  in  the  stable  area  of 
Fort  Lravenworth  prior  to  the  depute 
of  the  10th  Cavalry  in  1867. 


The  10th  Cavalry  formed  in  General  William  T  Sherman’s  Division  of  the 
Missouri.  Sherman  specified  Fort  Leavenworth  as  the  headquarters  for  the  10th  and 
appointed  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grierson  as  commander. . . .  [Fort  Leavenworth’s 
commanding  officer]  quartered  the  10th  on  the  worst  piece  of  ground  available  and 
refused  to  cooperate  with  Grierson  to  improve  soldiers’  living  conditions.  Soldiers 
suffered  from  pneumonia  and  cholera,  resulting  in  23  deaths  in  July  1867  alone. 

Conditions  did  not  improve  until  the  10th  left  Fort  Leavenworth  early  in  August 


the  countn-  along  the  Rio  Grande:  and  to  keep 
Indians  from  roving  from  their  reservations. For 
the  individual  soldiers,  duties  wr’c  •ncrallv  dull 
and  repetitious,  spiced  with  the  '  oional  skir¬ 
mish.  The  regiment  remained  in  lex.is  for  eight 
\  ears,  spending  the  majority'  of  that  time  patrol¬ 
ling  the  prairie,  skirmishing  with  Indians  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  laws  among  settlers. 

In  late  1876.  the  regiment  transferred  to  New 
f.lexico  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe  and  it'- 
companies  dispersed  throughout  die  temtorv 
Missions,  duties  and  accommodations  were 
nearlv  identical  to  those  in  Texas,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment,  now  \  cteran,  housed  on  capturing  and  re¬ 
turning  .Apaches  ti'  their  reseiwations.  Tlie  9th 
spent  ti\  e  vears  in  this  posting  and,  during  that 
rime,  campaigned  against  innumerable  small 
groups  ot  roi’ing  Indians,  including  those  led  h\ 
Nan.i  and  Victorio.  TTie  regiment  moved  to 
Kansas  and  Indian  Temtorv’  (Oklahoma)  in  the 
summer  ot  1881  tor  garrison  duty.  It  remained 


there  until  1885  when  it  moved  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Platte.  There,  in  1890-1891,  die 
‘^th  participated  in  quelling  the  Sioux  uprising. 
The  regiment  moved  from  its  garrisons  into  the 
field  in  No,  ember  ’S90  and  spent  that  winter 
under  canvas.  This  was  a  major  advantage  that 
the  Army  had  over  the  Indians,  who  were  not 
well  prepared  for  winter  campaigning. 

After  its  unpleasant  stay  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
the  10th  moved  its  regimental  headquarters  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1867  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
Three  companies  moved  to  Indian  Territory  and 
the  remainder  billeted  along  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  regiments  strengdi  at  this  time 
was  25  officers  and  702  enlisted  men.  First  con¬ 
tact  with  hostile  Indians  came  on  2  August  1 867 
aKiut  40  miles  from  Fort  Hays,  Kansas.  Three 
hundred  Cheyennes  attacked  Qnnpanv  F  as  it 
patrolled  the  railroad  with  two  officers  and  34 
men.  During  the  6-hour  tight,  the  Indians 
woundexl  Captain  George  .Armes  and  killed 
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A  member  of  Fori  Huachuca’s  color  guard  during  a  cere¬ 
mony  marking  the  fort’s  part  in  the  Geronimo  Campaign. 


In  September  1868,  Indians  attacked 
a  party  of  white  scouts  led  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Forsyth  land  soon]  had 
Forsyth’s  group  besieged  on  an  island  in 
the  Republican  River.  Two  of  the  scouts 
escaped  and  brought  word  to  Fort 
Wallace. . . .  [rescuers]  found  Forsyth’s 
command  out  of  food  and  all  officers 
either  dead  or  wounded. ..  .Two  weeks 
later,  [Captain  Carpenter]  took  two 
troops  of  the  10th  Cavalry  on  a  mission 
escorting  wagons  to  Beaver  Creek. 
Along  the  way,  several  hundred  Indians 
attacked  his  small  force.  Carpenter 
proceeded  to  a  suitable  defensive  position 
where  he .. .  fought  his  command  on 
foot  [and]  drove  off  the  attackers. 


Sergeant  William  Christy — the  first  Buffalo  Sol¬ 
dier  killed  in  combat.  Later  that  same  month, 
Armes  led  his  company  and  about  90  other 
troopers  in  a  fight  with  several  hundred  Indians 
northeast  of  Fort  Hays  in  which  a  second  Buffalo 
Soldier  died.  The  headquarters  stayed  at  Fort 
Riley  until  April  1868,  with  the  companies  even¬ 
ly  divided  between  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory'.  Then,  it  moved  to  Fort  Gibson  in  Indian 
Territory.  The  Indians  were  not  restricted  to  res¬ 
ervations  within  the  territory.  Indian  groups 
were  assigned  to  agencies,  which  issued  them 
supplies.  Sheridan  decided  to  restrict  the  Indians 
to  reservations.  This  brought  about  the  winter 
campaign  of  1867-1868,  primarily  against  Black 
Kettles  band  of  Cheyennes.  The  10th  Cavalry 
did  much  hard  marching  and  fighting  including 
two  famous  fights — the  Battle  of  the  Republican 
River  and  the  Battle  of  Beaver  Creek. 

In  September  1868,  Indians  attacked  a  party 
of  white  scouts  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  Forsyth  of  the  10th  Cavalry.  Soon,  the 
Indians  had  Forsyth’s  group  besieged  on  an  island 
in  the  Republican  River.  Two  of  the  scouts  es¬ 
caped  and  brought  word  to  Fort  Wallace,  from 
which  a  relief  column  made  up  of  soldiers  from 
5th  Infantry,  2d  Cavalry  and  10th  Cavalry 
moved  to  the  rescue.  Captain  L.  H.  Carpenter 
was  first  at  the  scene  with  Company  H  of  the 
10th.  They  found  Forsyth’s  command  out  of 
kxxl  and  all  officers  either  dead  or  wounded. 
Carpenter  evacuated  the  wounded  to  Fort  Wal¬ 
lace.  Two  weeks  later,  he  took  two  troops  of  the 
10th  Cavalry  on  a  mission  escorting  wagons  to 
Beaver  Creek.  Along  the  way,  several  hundred 
Indians  attacked  his  small  force.  Carpenter  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  suitable  defensive  position  where  he 
dismounted  and  fought  his  command  on  foot. 
Tie  cavalrymen  drove  off  the  attackers  and 
completed  their  mission  with  no  further  inci¬ 
dent.  Sheridan  thanked  the  command  for  their 
gallantry  in  a  general  field  order,  and  he  breveted 
Carpenter  to  colonel.^ 

Tie  10th  Cavalry  moved  it.s  regimental  head¬ 
quarters  to  Camp  Wichita,  Indian  Territory,  in 
March  1869.  This  was  the  site  ot  an  old  Indian 
\  illage,  and  Sheridan  .selected  it  as  the  kx:ation 
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tor  a  military  post.  The  10th  got  the  mission  to 
build  the  post.  Later,  the  fort  got  its  new  name — 
Fort  Sill.  While  headquartered  at  Fort  Sill,  the 
10th  conducted  what  later  became  described  as 
pacification  operations.  The  mission  was  to  hold 
the  country  and  keep  the  Indians  within  their 
boundaries.  They  did  so  by  scouting,  patrolling 
and  often  fighting.  The  most  significant  battle 
the  10th  fought  during  this  period  was  the  Battle 
of  Wichita  Agency  in  August  1869.  Four  com¬ 
panies  of  the  10th,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  W.  Davidson,  defended  Wichita 
Agency  against  attacks  by  as  many  as  500  In¬ 
dians.^  Both  sides  used  innovative  tactics  in  this 
fight.  The  Indians  tried  to  destroy  the  agency  and 
rout  the  soldiers  by  setting  fire  to  the  prairie  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  The  soldiers  fought  the  fires,  and 
at  one  point.  Carpenter’s  company  conducted  a 
mounted  charge.  The  10th  had  four  men 
wounded.  Indian  losses  were  heavy,  but  exact 
numbers  are  unknown.  During  the  three  years 
that  the  regiment  headquartered  at  Fort  Sill,  its 
monthly  desertion  rate  dropped  from  seven  to 
three — among  the  lowest  in  the  Army  despite 
poor  food,  clothing,  equipment  and  horses  and 
conducting  operations  under  the  harshest  con¬ 
ditions.  The  regimental  headquarters  shifted 
back  and  forth  between  Fort  Sill  and  Fort  Gibson 
from  June  1872  until  April  1875.  During  this 
time,  the  regiment  served  both  in  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  in  Texas.  It  campaigned  against  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  in  1874-1875. 

Campaigns  in  Texas 

Regimental  headquarters  moved  to  Fort 
Concho.  Texas,  in  April  1875,  with  companie.'^ 
located  at  Fort  Concho,  Fort  Griftin,  Fort 
McKavett,  Fort  Davis,  Fort  Stockton  and  in  the 
field  near  Buffalo  Springs  in  Indian  Territorv 
Ov'er  the  next  two  years,  the  companies  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  western  Texas  and  conducted  a  se¬ 
nes  of  border  operations  characterized  by  pur¬ 
suits  ot  small  bands  of  Apaches  that  raided  inti' 
US  territory  before  escaping  across  the  Rio 
Grande  to  .safety  in  Mexico.  One  of  these 
bands,  led  by  the  Mescalero  Apache  Chief  Vic - 
torio,  became  the  target  of  a  special  operation  b\- 


the  10th  in  the  summer  of  1880. ' 

Victorio  escaped  from  military  authorities  in 
New  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1880.  His  band  at¬ 
tacked  Grierson  and  a  group  of  sbc  soldiers  near 


Four  companies  of  the  10th . . . 
defended  Wichita  Agency  against  attacks 
by  as  many  as  500  Indians.  Both  sides 
used  innovative  tactics  in  this  fight.  The 
Indians  tried  to  destroy  the  agency  and 
rout  the  soldiers  by  setting  fire  to  the 
prairie  at  different  points.  The  soldiers 
fought  the  fires,  and  at  one  point, 
Carpenter’s  company  conducted  a 
mounted  charge. . . .  During  the  three 
years  that  the  regiment  headquartered  at 
Fort  Sill,  its  monthly  desertion  rate  [was] 
among  the  lowest  in  the  Army. 


Quitman  and  Eagle  Springs.  The  fight  lasted 
about  4  hours  before  reinforcements  from  com¬ 
panies  A  and  C  arrived.  Seven  Indians  were 
killed.  One  Buffalo  Soldier  died,  and  one  officer 
was  wounded.  The  soldiers  pursued  Victorio’s 
group  to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  detachment  under 
Corporal  Asa  Weaver  kept  up  a  running  gun 
battle  with  the  retreating  Indians  for  1 5  miles 
near  the  old  Alamo  battlefield.  At  one  point,  a 
soldier  from  Company  C,  Private  Tockes,  was 
killed  when  his  horse  bolted  into  the  Indian  po¬ 
sition.  That  same  day,  another  column  captured 
Victorio’s  supply  camp.  Grierson  personally  led 
the  soldiers  who  pursued  Victorio’s  main  body, 
pushing  his  men  along  a  65-mile  flank  march 
and  catching  the  Apaches  in  the  Carrizo  Moun¬ 
tains.  Victorio  and  his  survivors  withdrew  into 
Mexico,  where  he  was  later  killed  by  Mexican 
troops.  The  department  commander.  General  E. 
O.  C.  Ord,  commended  the  10th  Cavalrv^’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  Victorio  and  recommended  that 
the  10th  be  allowed  a  respite  from  such  hard 
campaigning. 

“1  trust  that  the  services  of  the  tnxtps  engaged 
will  meet  that  recognition  which  such  earnest 
and  zealous  eftorts  in  the  line  of  dutv  desen’c. 
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The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to  Lieutenant  Powhatan 
Clarke  of  the  1 0th  Cavalry  for  rescuing  one  of  his  men  under 


A  small  group  of  scouts  and  selected 
troopers  relentlessly  tracked  and  pursued 
Geronimo  while  most  soldiers  guarded 
important  mountain  passes,  water  holes 
and  isolated  settlements.  Finally, 
Geronimo  and  most  of  his  followers 
surrendered  to  a  detachment  led  by 
Captain  John  Lawton  of  the  4th  Cav^ry, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Leighton 
Finley,  on  the  Bavispe  River  in  Mexico. 
A  remnant  of  Geronimo’ s  band  under 
Chief  Colorado  Mangus  still  held  out 
until  Troop  H  of  the  10th  under  Captain 
Charles  Cooper  ran  them  down. 


Tliey  are  entitled  to  more  than  commendation. 
...  In  thi.s  connection  I  beg  to  invite  attention 
to  il  le  long  and  severe  service  of  the  Tenth  Cav- 
aliA,  in  the  field  and  at  remote  frontier  stations, 
in  this  department.  Is  it  not  time  that  it  should 
ha\  e  relief  bv  a  change  to  some  more  favored  dis- 
trict  of  the  country  T'' 

Lnfortunatelv  for  the  10th,  Ord's  suggestion 
teli  on  de.it  ears,  and  the  regiment  .staved  in  Tex¬ 


as.  Regimental  headquarters  moved  to  Fort  Da¬ 
vis  in  July  1882  and  remained  there  until  the 
spring  of  1885.  At  that  time,  the  whole  unit 
moved  into  the  Department  of  Arizona.  Grier¬ 
son  established  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Apache 
in  May  1885.  From  there,  the  10th  began  its  fa¬ 
mous  campaign  against  Geronimo  and  the  other 
Chiricahua  leaders  and  contributed  greatly  to 
bringing  Arizona  Territory  under  government 
control. 

Campaigns  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

The  campaign  against  Geronimo  took  16 
months  and  held  little  glory  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work  for  most  of  the  soldiers.  The  10th  success¬ 
fully  used  some  of  the  same  tactics  learned  in 
Texas  against  Victorio  to  capture  Geronimo  and 
his  band.  A  small  group  of  scouts  and  selected 
troopers  relentlessly  tracked  and  pursued  Geron¬ 
imo  while  most  soldiers  guarded  important 
mountain  passes,  water  holes  and  isolated  settle¬ 
ments.  Finally,  Geronimo  and  most  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  surrendered  to  a  detachment  led  by 
Captain  j  ohn  Lawton  of  the  4  th  Cavalry,  accom  - 
panied  by  Lieutenant  Leighton  Finley,  on  the 
Bavispe  River  in  Mexico.  A  remnant  of  Geroni- 
mo’s  band  under  Chief  Colorado  Mangus  still 
held  out  until  Troop  H  of  the  1 0th  under  Captain 
Charles  Cooper  ran  them  down.  Lieutenant  Po¬ 
whatan  Clarke  greatly  distinguished  himself  dur¬ 
ing  the  Geronimo  Campaign  and  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  actions  in 
the  Pineto  Mountains  of  Mexico.'^  The  Army 
declared  this  campaign  ended  in  October  1886. 

Regimental  headquarters  moved  to  Fort 
Grant  in  July  1 886  and  then  to  Santa  Fe  in  No¬ 
vember  of  that  same  year.  The  regiment  contin¬ 
ued  to  garrison  the  lonely  Arizona  outposts  for 
four  more  years.  Congress  selected  Grierson  for 
promotion  to  brigadier  general  and  ordered  him 
to  replace  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Arizona.  In  his  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  in  April  1990,  Grierson  spoke  to  the  Buffa¬ 
lo  Soldiers  about  their  place  in  history. 

“The  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  cheerful - 
Iv  endured  manv  hardships  and  pri\’ations,  and 
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in  the  midst  of  great  dangers  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained  a  most  gallant  and  zealous  devotion  to 
dut>'.  and  they  may  well  he  proud  of  the  records 
made,  and  rest  assured  that  the  hard  work  under¬ 
gone  in  the  accomplishment  ot  such  impxirtant 
and  valuable  service  to  their  country-  is  well 
understtxxl  and  appreciated,  and  that  it  cannot 
tail,  sixmer  or  later  to  meet  with  due  recognition 
imd  reward.”'^^ 

Grierson’s  departure  was  a  watershed  tor  the 
10th.  He  commanded  the  regiment  tor  22  years 
during  which  the  unit  evolved  into  one  of  the 
premier  fighting  outfits  on  the  frontier.  Qilonel 
].  K.  Mirner  rtx>k  command  after  Grierson  and 
immediately  lobbied  for  the  unit  to  be  mo\’ed 
tarther  north.  Sixin  the  1 0th  left  the  Southwest 
ti'r  Montana. 

Modern  Relevance 

\Xhat  \  alue  dix^s  this  piece  of  histon,-  ot  the 
Buffalo  Siildiers  ha\’e  tor  us  toda\',  more  thim  100 
years  later?  Are  there  lessons  in  the  experience 
of  the.se  regiments  on  the  Southwest  frontier 
that  can  help  us  sciK’e  our  own  problems’ 

The  Army  fought  a  low-intensin-  conflict  in 
the  Southwest  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century-.  We  might  anticipate  similar  operations 
anwvhere  within  our  country’s  area  ot  interest 


“The  officers  and  enlisted  men 
have  cheerfully  endured  many  hardships 
and  privations,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
dangers  steadfastly  maintained  a  most 
gallant  and  zealous  devotion  to  duty,  and 
they  may  well  be  proud  of  the  records 
made,  and  rest  assured  that  the  hard 
work  undergone  in  the  accomplishment 
of  such  important  and  valuable  service 
to  their  country  is  well  understood 
and  appreciated.” 

Fn'm  Qilonel  Gnersem’s  farewell  address.  April  1990. 


today.  Such  considerations  might  include  cross- 
border  operations,  communications  security, 
ci\  il-militar\'  operations,  small-  and  large-unit 
actions,  long-range  patrolling,  and  a  host  of  oth¬ 
er  modem  terms  describing  similar  tasks  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Buffalo  Soldiers. 

Regardless  of  the  existence  of  any  analogy  be¬ 
tween  operations  in  the  19th  century  and  opera¬ 
tions  toJay,  the  legacy  of  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  will 
always  contain  one  irrefutable  fact.  Blacks  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  American  dream,  and  they  de- 
.ser\c  a  piece  of  it.  The  Buffalo  Soldier  Monu¬ 
ment  is  a  part  of  that  piece.  MR 


NOTES 


^  GE  N  graduated  West  Point  m  1 829  and  lougnt  w.f 

disfincffon  in  the  Mexican  War  He  served  on  the  f^oniie'’  ano  was  tanen  onsone* 
Ov  Confederates  m  Texas  at  tne  start  ot  me  Civil  War  He  was  exchanoed  m 
1862  arx3  Oecame  commissary  general  ot  onsoners  at  Wasnmgror'  DC  He 
commanded  Fort  Leavenworm  from  Apni  1866  to  March  1068 

2  George  Walton.  Sentinel  of  tihe  Plains  Pon  Leavenworth  and  the  Amer 
can  WesM Englewood  Clifts.  NJ  Prentice-Hali.  Inc  1973k  I4i  and  LT  Jonr 
Bigeiow  jr  ongmaity  Dubiished  m  Ttieodore  F  RodentXDugn  and  Wffiiam  j  ha? 
Kin  The  Arrnv  of  the  United  States  (New  YorV  1896).  reouWished  m  The  Biao 
Military  Experience  in  The  American  West  ed  John  M  Carrot  fLivengh? 
197’  1  79-60  The  Buftalo  Soldier  Monument  stands  about  300  meters  ood- 
of  me  ongmai  camosite  whicn  was  a»ong  One-Miie  Creen 

3  The  Army  changed  me  name  ot  aFi  cavalry  comoanies  to  Trooos  as  o* 
'  jar-uanf  i88i 

4  lT  Grote  Hutcheson  tirst  oubiished  bv  RoOenbough  and  HasKm  m  The 
Arrrv  c'  the  United  States,  reoubiisheo  n  The  Black  Military  Exoenence  m  the 
Amercar  West 

5  COL  George  A  Forsvm  went  on  to  serve  wim  the  4(h  Cava-’rv  and  co-' 
marv3ed  me  tieid  trooos  ot  me  Anzona  Soumwest  D*stnct  dunng  tne  Geronirro 
Can'oa  o’'  ot  1885-1886 


6  LTC  John  W  Davidson  was  second  m  command  to  COL  Beniamin  H 
Grierson  and  nicKnamed  “Black  Jack  tor  his  service  wim  me  lOth  Cavalry  This 
custorn  was  common  to  white  officers — arrtong  them  John  J  Pershing—who 
served  with  black  units  Davidson  commanded  me  I0th  Cavalry  during  me 
Kiowa-Comanche  Campaign  of  1874-1875  m  Gnerson  s  absence. 

7  lt  Henry  O  Flipper  first  black  to  graduate  from  West  Point  (Class  of 
1877}  served  m  the  10th  Cavalry  until  November  1880  He  pamapat^  in  skir¬ 
mishes  wim  (3omanches  and  Kiowas  on  whose  land  Fort  Elliot  and  Fort  Concho 
stood  He  was  me  first  black  officer  to  serve  as  a  Buffalo  Soldier 

8  The  9m  arxJ  lOm  Cavalry  campaigned  nearly  continuously  in  the  Soum¬ 
west  from  1867  to  1890 — longer  than  any  omer  Regular  Army  unit  in  that  the¬ 
ater 

9  After  the  lOm  Cavalry  transferred  north,  LT  Powhatan  Clarke  drowned 
in  the  L'We  Big  Horn  River  m  July  1893  LT  Leighton  FmJw  died  after  his  horse 
fell  on  mm  ar^  crushed  his  leg  reouinng  amputation  m  February  1894 

10  Quoted  tfom  me  lOth  Cavalry  HistofKai  and  PicK)nal  Review,  published 
and  coDvnghteO  m  1 94 1  by  me  Army  and  Navy  Publishing  (Company  The  Buffa¬ 
lo  SoiO'er  Monument  at  Fort  Leavenworth  is  part  of  mat  due  recognition  and 
reward 


Mafirr  CiarrcL  f:  KruifT’  i>  an  la^mu'fiiT  w'liit  r/u'  CTimhar  SfuLlitf.':  lusDtutt’.  L’S 
.ATTn\  L’i»TnTrui7i*l  ^itui  LiltutiU  Suiff  f I 'NACXjSC'J .  f<m  Lt’Lii’enu'OTt/i . 

kcimtLs.  f'k’ TL’a'it'ai  ii  H  A  minj  .Nfmnc  M  A.  from  t/u' L  nii’cr.sifA 

( if  .\li,ss()i(n-KiiTLvi>  L  -ifA  iitui  fx  a  of  in».'  [  NACX  j.SC  He  kis  senvd  m  ti 

{anen  ot  cornttumJ  atki  suitt  lyisiwmy  m  Vienwtn  jtkJ  i  HTrrunn'.  fnL'h4iiinccom/xin\ 
G»mmnrL.ltT  uitfi  fk'  2d  AiminvJ  I  >tnsio7i  (Firruunlf  in  CnTmam. 

V. _ _ _ y 
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Civil  Affairs 

and  Wartime  . 
Host  Nation  Su^i^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Norman  F.  Hubler, 

US  Army  Reserve 

During  operations  Desert  Shield  and 
(CA)  solars  played  important  roles  ii 
nation  support.  The  author  reviews  the  myriad 
ecuted  by  CA  units  and  soldiers  from  the  initial 
through  the  end  of  the  ground  war. 


IT  HAS  been  said  chat  “amateurs  practice 
tactics  and  professionals  practice  logistics.” 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  pre¬ 
sented  logisticians  with  the  opportuniry  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  importance  of  their  profession. 
Among  those  professionals  were  Civil  Affairs 
(CA)  soldiers  who  were  prepared  to  support  the 
logisticians. 

CA  soldiers  deployed  with  the  first  Army 
units  to  arri\e  in  the  gulf.  The  theater  army 
commander  called  upon  the  CA  communin’  to 
assist  in  ctxirdination  with  Saudi  Arabian  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  military  units. 

TTiese  soldiers  are  trained  as  technical  special¬ 
ists  in  such  activities  as  labor  relations,  commer¬ 
cial  supply,  public  and  commercial  transporta¬ 
tion.  public  works  and  food  production  and 
storage.  These  civilian  activities  can  be  used  b\ 
the  militarv’  to  augment  logistic  operations. 
Such  augmentation  is  panicularly  critical  when 
US  forces  in  division  and  corps  strength  rapidh' 
deplov  overseas,  as  in  the  Gulf  War. 

CA  soldiers  were  integrated  directly  into  the 
logistic  force  structure  to  work  with  prcKurement 
.md  suppK7ser\’ices  personnel  to  obtain  support 
trom  Saudi  civilian,  govem.ment  and  militaiy 
sources.  The\  were  immediatelv  faced  with  a 
multitude  of  requests  from  units  of  the  XVlll 
.AirK'nre  CJorps  tor  help  in  obtaining  land  tor 
hise  camps,  warehoases.  buses,  tnicks,  lumber  to 


The  US  military  had  not 
maintained  a  major  presence  in  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  states.  Thus, 
a  logistics  infrastructure  was  not 
available.  The  US  military  turned  to  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia  for  host 
nation  support.  Agreements  with  the 
Saudi  government  for  "assistance  in 
kind”  were  made  to  offset  the  initial  lack 
of  a  logistics  base. . .  generally  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States. 


build  latrines  and  showers  and,  with  tempera¬ 
tures  reaching  1 20  degrees,  water.  With  the  rap¬ 
id  buildup  of  ground  forces,  there  was  no  time  to 
wait  for  equipment  and  supplies  to  arrive  firom 
the  United  States.  Almost  everything  that 
XVIIl  Airborne  Corps  did  not  bring  with  them 
had  to  be  obtamed  from  within  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  host  nation. 

Current  Army  doctrine  in  US  Army  Field 
Manual  (FM)  KX'-lb.Swppon Operations,  Eche- 
loirs  AIxkv  Corps,  states: 

“Host  nation  support  (HNS)  to  US  Army 
forces  can  include  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
suppon  required  to  sustain  military  operations. 
It  mav  be  performed  by  civilian  or  militar\'  pier- 
sonnel.  Further,  HNS  requirements  and  capabil- 
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ines  var>',  based  on  the  phase  of  the  war,  the 
{X'acetime  presence  of  US  forces  in  the  area  prior 
to  the  war,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  HN  itself 
.  .  .  The  scope  of  HNS  is  limited  only  by  the 
as  ailabiliry  of  HN  resources  and  the  ability  to 
reach  ap-eements  concerning  their  use.” 

Historically,  the  US  military  had  not  main¬ 
tained  a  major  presence  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Qiuncil  (GCC)  states.  Thus,  a  logistics  infra¬ 
structure  was  not  a\’ailable.  The  US  military’ 
turned  to  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  for 
host  nation  supfxart.  Agreements  with  the  Saudi 
gos  emment  for  “assistance  in  kind”  were  made 
tt'  oftset  the  initial  lack  of  a  logistics  base.  The 
term  "assistance  in  kind”  descnbed  supplies,  ser¬ 
vices  and  facilities  provided  bv  the  go\-emment 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  nations,  generally  at 
no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Tire  theater  commander  needed  a  logistics  or- 
g,ini:ation  to  manage  host  nation  support  and  to 
establish  the  logistics  infrastructure  that  would 
be  required  to  sustain  the  land  battle.  The  Army 
reactivated  the  22d  Support  Command  (SUP- 
COM)  after  a  long  hiatus.  The  SUPCOM  be¬ 
came  the  kx:al  point  of  combat  service  suppon. 

The  SUPCOMs  area  of  operation  in  Saudi 
.Arabia  covered  an  area  equivalent  to  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  When  the  land 
battle  commenced,  the  area  grew  to  include  Ku¬ 
wait  and  portions  of  .southern  Iraq.  The  SUP- 
C?OM  area  of  operations  was  divided  into  two 
pans,  the  SUPCOM  rear  and  the  SUPCOM 
toruard.  The  SUPCOM  rear  operated  the  east¬ 
ern  logistics  operations  center  (ELOC)  in  Dhah- 
ran,  Saudi  Arabia.  The  ELOC  staff  ctxadinated 
the  reception,  processing  and  transpon  forward 
Ilf  theater  forces,  equipment  and  supplies.  The 
SLTCOM  forward  operated  the  northern  logis¬ 
tics  operations  center  (NLOC)  near  the  corps’ 
rear  Kiundanes.  The  NLOC  staff  cixirdinated 
the  establishment  of  logistic  bases  that  provided 
immediate  support  to  the  V'll  and  X\’lll  corps. 

Tire  SUPCOM  staff  included  an  a.ssistanr 
chief  of  staff  tor  host  nation  activities  (.AC^SH- 
N.AV  The  ACSHN.A  served  .is  the  principal 
ps'int  of  contact  fi'r  kigi.stic.s  between  the  gov- 
emment  of  Saudi  Arabia  .ind  the  US  grounvi 


forces.  He  established  an  operations  section  at 
the  ELOC  whose  principal  mission  was  locating 
civilian  and  government  suppxrrt.  Typically,  the 
ACSHNA  found  land  for  base  camps  and  Icigis- 
tics  bases,  sources  of  water  such  as  wells,  bus  and 


[Personnel]  came,  initially,  from 
the  Army's  only  Active  CA  unit,  the  96th 
CA  Battalion.  In  late  December  1990, 
approximately  44  percent  of  the  Army 
Reserve  CA  units  were  mobilized, 
to  include  the  304th  CA  Group  from 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  The  304th 
CA  Group  was  attached  to  the  SUPCOM 
upon  detachment  of  the  96th, 


truck  companies,  lumber  yards  and  suppliers  of 
Kittled  water,  tires,  cots,  photocopiers  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  supplies.  He  also  established  a  plans 
and  policy  section  and  tasked  it  with  developing 
an  overall  host  nation  support  plan,  providing 
guidance  to  the  SUPCOM  staff  on  host  nation 
support  policies  and  coordinating  civilian  sup¬ 
port  for  the  SUPCOM  contracting  officer. 

Once  both  corps  deployed  along  the  Kuwait 
and  Iraq  borders,  the  SUPCOM  commander 
needed  host  nation  suppon  from  within  the 
northern  province.  He  tasked  the  ACSHNA  to 
provide  a  1 5-man  host  nation  support  cell  in  the 
NLOC.  They  kxated  sites  for  logistics  bases 
near  the  corps  boundaries.  The  NLOC  host  na¬ 
tion  staff  also  serv’ed  as  the  SUPCOM  com¬ 
mander’s  liaison  with  the  Saudi  army  province 
commander.  The  Saudi  army  provided  the  ma- 
lority  of  host  nation  support,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  private  businesses  m  a  largeh’  unfxipulated 
province.  Immediately  prior  to  commencement 
of  the  ground  campaign,  the  logistics  operations 
in  the  northern  province  became  so  critical  that 
the  SUPCOM  commander  and  the  ACSHNA 
established  their  headquarters  at  King  Khalid 
Militar\-  CiU'  in  the  northern  province,  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  border  with  Iraq.  During 
and  after  the  land  battle,  the  NLOC  host  nation 
support  cell  became  the  focal  point  of  refugee 
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operations  in  southern  Iraq  and  northern  Saudi 
Arabia.  Thousands  of  Iraqi  refugees  asked  for 
and  received  permission  from  the  government 


Based  on  the  lessons  learned 
from  BRIGHT  STAR  and  the  fact  that 
there  was,  initially,  no  host  nation 
support  agreement  with  the  government 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  SUPCOM 
commander  decided  to  establish  the 
ACSHNA  as  the  single  point  of  contact 
for  host  nation  support. 


of  Saudi  Arabia  to  move  to  a  refugee  camp  es¬ 
tablished  m  northern  Saudi  Arabia.  Formnately, 
the  ACSHNA  staff  included  CA  soldiers 
trained  to  super\’ise  and  coordinate  refugee 
operations. 

In  fact,  the  2  2d  SUPCOM  host  nation  staff 
consisted  primarily  of  CA  personnel.  They 
came,  initially,  from  the  Armv  s  only  Active  CA 
unit,  the  96th  CA  Battalion.  ^  In  late  December 
1990,  approximately  44  percent  of  the  Army  Re- 
ser\'e  CA  units  were  mobilhed,  to  include  the 
304th  CA  Group  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  304th  CA  Group  was  attached  to  the 
SUPCOM  upon  detachment  of  the  96th. 

The  majority  cf  the  activ  e  duty  CA  f>ersonnel 
had  primary  military  tx:cupation  specialities  in 
the  combat  and  special  ciperations  fields.  Their 
familiarity  with  tactical  units  was  a  definite  asset 
to  the  ACSHNA.  They  understocxl  the  needs 
of  these  units  and  quickly  kxated  sources.  The 
officers  of  the  96th  Battalion  responded  to  the 
challenges  of  staff  work  in  a  ma  jor  command,  de  - 
spite  the  fact  that,  as  company  grade  officers, 
they  had  little  or  no  prior  experience  as  part  of 
an  EAC  (echelons  above  corps)  staff. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  304th,  the  ACSHNA 
had  the  support  of  field  grade  officers  and  senior 
enlisted  soldiers  with  prior  staff  experience. 
They  alsti  possessed  a  wide  varier\-  ot  civilian 
skills,  to  include  contractmg.  engineenng,  fi¬ 
nance.  religion,  public  safety,  commerce  and  law. 
Tliey  contributed  a  w  ealth  of  civilian  experience 


and  knowledge  to  host  nation  support  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  this  wide  range  of  civilian  skills, 
the  members  of  the  304th  were  well  prepared  to 
work  with  the  Saudis  Prior  to  mobilization,  the 
304th  Group  had  been  assigned  to  a  theater 
army  area  command  (TAACOM)  under  war 
plans  and  had  participated  with  the  TAACOM 
in  EAC  exercises,  to  include  every  BRIGHT 
STAR.'  Since  1985,  the  unit  had  been  preparing 
for  operations  in  South w'est  Asia.  They  received 
cultural  and  language  training  during  monthly 
Reserve  training,  and  many  unit  members  had 
been  to  Egypt  during  BRIGHT  STAR.  With  this 
experience  and  training,  the  304th  was  able  to 
advise  and  assist  the  SUPCOM  staff  in  its  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Saudis.  The  majonty  of  the  SUP¬ 
COM  staff  personnel  had  not  received  extensive 
cultural  and  language  training  and  found  work¬ 
ing  with  foreign  nationals  a  unique  experience. 

Working  w'ith  the  government  of  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  was,  initially,  challenging.  There  was  no  sta¬ 
tus  of  forces  agreement  or  host  nation  support 
agreement.  The  CA  soldiers  working  for  the 
ACSHNA  were  trained  to  develop  such  agree¬ 
ments.  With  their  knowledge  of  the  culture,  cus- 
wms  and  language,  they  played  a  key  role  m 
coordinating  the  assistance-in-kind  agreements 
that  became  so  crucial  to  the  establishment  of  a 
logistics  infrastructure. 

Designating  a  Point  of  Contact 

Prior  to  Desert  Shield,  the  only  overseas  exer- 
ci.se  in  Southwest  Asia  large  enough  to  involve 
a  theater-level  logistic  command  was  BRIGHT 
STAR.  This  exercise  was  held  every  other  year 
from  1985  through  1989.  During  this  exercise, 
the  theater-level  logistic  commander  did  not  es¬ 
tablish  an  ACSHNA.  Instead,  each  logistic  staff 
section  was  responsible  tor  determining  what 
support  should  be  obtained  from  the  host  nation, 
kxrating  a  source  and  then  coordinating  with  the 
theater  contracting  officer  tor  the  procurement 
of  the  needed  supptm.  For  example,  the  assistant 
chief  of  staff  tor  supplies  would  locate  sources  of 
Kittkxl  water  and  then  assist  in  the  procurement 
of  the  water.  There  were  problems  with  this  ap- 
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proach  during  the  first  BRIGHT  STAR,  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fact  that  the  logistic  staff  personnel 
were  not  familiar  with  the  culture  and  language. 
On  subsequent  exercises,  the  logistic  staff  sec¬ 
tions  were  augmented  with  CA  personnel  who 
.assisted  in  locating  and  procuring  host  nation 
support. 

Based  on  the  lessons  learned  from  BRIGHT 
STAR  and  the  fact  that  there  was,  initially,  no 
host  nation  support  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  SUPCOM  com¬ 
mander  decided  to  establish  the  ACSHNA  ?is 
the  single  point  of  contact  for  host  nation  sup- 
pon.  The  ACSHNA  assigned  members  of  his 
start  to  the  logistics  operations  centers.  Units 
submitted  their  support  requests  to  the  nearest 
LOC.  The  LOC  director  then  ctxirdinated  with 
the  ACSHNAs  representative  to  determine 
which  requests  could  be  met  using  host  nation 
suppon.  The  ACSHNA  prioriti:ed  the  host  na¬ 


tion  support  requests  and  made  the  necessary  co¬ 
ordination  with  other  staff  agencies  and  the  Sau¬ 
di  liaison  officers.  This  system  eliminated  the 
need  for  other  SUPCOM  staff  sections  to  dedi¬ 
cate  personnel  to  time-consuming  sur\’eys  and 
searches  for  resources. 

This  is  not  a  unique  approach  to  host  nation 
support.  In  fact,  the  ACSHNA  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  area  support  group  ( ASG )  organiration  for 
host  nation  suppon.  The  typical  ASG,  of  which 
there  may  be  one  or  more  in  theater,  includes  a 
directorate  of  host  nation  support.  Although 
an  ASG  does  not  ha\’e  any  organic  CA  staff, 
a  CA  company  may  be  assigned  or  attached. 
It  may  augment  the  directorate,  which  serves 
as  the  single  point  of  contact  for  host  nation 
suppon  for  all  units  within,  or  passing  through, 
the  ASG  s  area  of  operations.  The  CA  compa¬ 
ny  performs  the  host  nation  suppon  and  other 
CA  tasks  for  the  ASG  that  were  centralized 


Prior  to  mobilization,  the  304th  Group  had  been  assigned  to  a  TAACOM 
under  war  plans  and  had  participated  with  the  TAACOM  in  EAC  exercises,  to  include 
every  BRIGHT  STAR.  Since  1985,  the  unit  had  been  preparing  for  operations  in 
Southwest  Asia.  They  received  cultural  and  language  training  during  monthly 
Reserve  training,  and  many  unit  members  had  been  to  Egypt  during  BRIGHT  STAR. 
With  this  experience  and  training,  the  304th  was  able  to  advise  and  assist  the 
SUPCOM  staff  in  its  contacts  with  the  Saudis. 

East  meets  West  as  a  US  artillery  unit  deploys  during  BRIGHT 
85  BRIGHT  STAR  is  the  only  exerase  in  Southwest  Asia 
that  IS  large  enough  to  involve  a  theater-level  logistic  command. 
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Much  of  this  support  was  in  the 
form  of  contracts  awarded  by  the  Saudi 
government  to  Saudi-owned  companies. 
By  Saudi  law,  any  business  operating  in 
Saudi  Arabia  must  be  at  least  partly 
owned  by  a  Saudi  citizen.  The  success  of 
such  assistance  depended  heavily  upon 
the  relationship  between  the  US  forces 
and  the  Saudi  government. 


under  the  SUPCOM  ACSHNA  for  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Support  to  Area  Support  Groups 

CA  units  were  never  assigned  or  attached  to 
the  four  ASGs  under  the  lid  SUPCXDM.  The 
ASG  commanders  relied  on  the  ACSHNA  to 
provide  support.  The  majority  of  the  missions 
given  to  the  ACSHNA  were  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  from  the  ASGs.  By  centralizing  host  na¬ 
tion  support  under  the  ACSHNA,  the  SUP¬ 
COM  commander  was  able  to  effectively  use  the 
a.ssistance  provided  by  the  government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  nations.  This  avoided  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  the  potential  for  the  ASGs  to 
compete  for  scarce  resources.  For  example,  due 
to  the  economic  structure  in  Saudi  Arabia,  one 
contractor  controlled  most  of  the  perishable 
tixxl.  The  ACSHNA  and  the  SUPCOM  con¬ 
tracting  officer  coordinated  with  this  contractor 
for  all  the  ASGs.  Similarly,  only  a  few  contrac¬ 
tors  controlled  such  vital  assets  as  bottled  water, 
buses  and  heavty  equipment  transporters.  If  each 
ASG  had  attempted  to  contact  these  contrac¬ 
tors,  the  contracting  officer  could  have  been 
faced  with  the  time-consuming  and  potentially 
costly  task  of  modifying  a  contract  for  one  ASG 
to  include  support  for  another  ASG. 

If  ncce.ssary.  the  ACSHNA  would  dispatch  a 
mobile  team  to  obtain  additional  information 
from  the  requester  or  to  surv’ey  possible  sources 
of  support.  The  mobile  teams  provided  concise 
data  that  could  be  used  by  the  other  staff  sections 
to  Kkus  support  planning  on  the  most  viable 
sources. 


The  ACSHNA  was  able  to  field  sufficient 
mobile  teams  to  support  ASG  requests  by  task¬ 
ing  the  304th  CA  Group  to  provide  dedicated 
personnel  in  both  the  ELOC  and  NLCXI!  and  to 
provide  additional  personnel  on  short  notice. 
Mobile  teams  consisted  of  two  or  three  CA 
personnel  (generally  a  major  or  captain  and  a 
master  sergeant  or  a  staff  sergeant).  TTie  use  of 
mobile  teams  provided  the  ACSHNA  with  the 
flexibility  to  support  a  variety  of  missions  simul¬ 
taneously. 

These  missions  ranged  in  complexity  from 
routine  searches  for  sources  of  supplies  to  com¬ 
plex  real  estate  issues.  In  one  case,  a  Saudi  civil¬ 
ian  gave  verbal  permission  to  the  Army  to  use  his 
land  and  a  water  well,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Army  would  drill  another  well  on  his 
property.  An  attempt  was  made  to  drill  a  water 
well;  however,  no  water  was  discovered  at  a 
depth  that  could  be  reached  by  Army  drilling 
equipment  on  hand.  The  owner  appealed  to  the 
Army  to  finish  the  well.  At  the  time,  the,land 
battle  phase  of  Desert  Storm  was  underway.  The 
Army  engineers  were  occupied  supporting  the 
VII  and  XVIII  corps.  A  mobile  team  was  sent  to 
meet  with  the  land  owner.  The  team  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Middle  East/Africa  Projects  Office  and  the  the¬ 
ater  engineering  command.  A  statement  of 
work  for  a  new  water  well  was  developed  and  a 
contract  let  to  dig  the  well. 

CA  and  Host  Nation 
Support  Contracting 

The  ACSHNA  worked  closely  with  the 
SUPCOM  contracting  officer,  assisting  with  a 
variety  of  procurement  actions.  At  the  peak  of 
combat  operations,  the  United  States  had  re¬ 
ceived  over  $444  million  in  assistance  from  Sau¬ 
di  Arabia.  Germany  and  Japan.  Much  of  this 
support  was  in  the  form  of  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Saudi  government  to  Saudi-owned  com¬ 
panies.  By  Saudi  law,  any  business  operating  in 
Saudi  Arabia  must  be  at  least  partly  owned  by  a 
Saudi  citizen.  The  success  of  such  assistance  de¬ 
pended  heavily  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  US  forces  and  the  Saudi  government.  The 
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CA  liaison  officers  also  worked  in  the  consulate  in  Dhahran.  Besides  working 
on  civil-military  problems,  they  helped  locate  host  nation,  as  well  as  other  nation, 
support.  The  consul  general  had  already  established  relationships  with  many  key 
business  firms  both  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  the  United  States, 


ACSHNA  senwi  iis  the  link  in  this  rekiticm- 
He  sncceeJeJ  in  ohminint: support  Jiio  pri- 
ntiirilv  to  the  thet  th;it  the  ACSHNA  stall  was 
lornied  as  a  loeistics stall  anJ  manned  hv  CA  sol- 
diei>.  Bv  selectinu  only  tho>e  CIA  soldiers  who 
had  a  hackCToiind  in  logistics  or  who  demon¬ 
strated  the  propensity  to  qtiicklv  comprehend  K 
eistic  operations  based  on  related  ci\'ilian  occu¬ 
pations,  the  ACSHNA  was  able  to  assist  the 
contracnni:  otlicer  in  devekipiny  statements  ot 
work  aiui  in  identifvinu  the  aj'^propriate  source^ 
ot  siippim. 

y^n  one  occasion,  a  Cl.A  officer  prepared  a 
>tatemenr  ot  work  h'r  the  contractin'.’  otlicer  to 
procure  iireentlv  needcvi  seiwices.  The  CT\  ofti- 
cer  had  been  workitve  closelv  with  the  requester 
to  locale  a  source,  and  the  contnictiiTc  oiticei— 
could  not  sp,itv  anyone  to  take  the  time  to  tamil- 
i.iriie  himselt  with  the  requirement  and  st  ill  meet 
tite  desired  contr.ict  award  d.tte.  Reco'cnnm'c 
ih,!t  the  C  lA  otlicer  workine  the  l>■^ue  w.p,  in  ci 
\  ilian  lite,  a  eoiuntctinu  otlicer  K'r  the  I'S  Navv, 


the  contractin',:  (ifticer  wisely  em]^loyed  the  C'.A 
ofticeiA  talents  and  accomplished  the  mission. 

Host  Nation  Support  Problems 

By  mkl-lanuan’  IW],  the  tempo  of  los:istics 
operations  was  at  a  pe.ik  in  jnvparation  tor  the 
land  battle.  The  US  .Army  h.id  obtained  from 
the  Saudi  ttoyeniment  the  ipe  of  the  'jeater  part 
ot  the  ea.stern  pnnance  se.iports  ot  .Ad  lAimmam 
and  .Al  lubayl,  on  the  'jult:  a  yariety  of  liyin',:  and 
aviministratiye  Meilities  to  include  ,i  lance  com¬ 
plex  v't  multisti'iT  apartment  buildiiTcs  in  the 
eastern  proyince;  numerous  warehouse  com¬ 
plexes  in  the  eastern  and  northern  pro\-inces; 
muitimiliion  dollar  cx'ntmct'  tor  r.ition^  and 
Ix'ttled  w,iter;  ,ind  lance  expanw"  ot  land  tor  bi\  - 
ou.ie  Mte.'',  assembly  are.t'.  .immunition  vlump' 
,invl  ev|uipment  stora'ce. 

Keepiivcall  thn  support  'Cv'iivc  prov  ed  to  be  ex 
ceptu'nally  challencnvc  alter  17  januaty,  when 
the  air  campaign  bee.m  tAice  the  Ir.iqp  Ivc.iP. 
to  ret.iluite  by  l.iunehiivc  .Aud  mi^'ile'  ,u  eitiC' 
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One  of  the  Saudi  Arabian.miliiary  installations  made  available 
(or  US  use  during  operations  Desen  Shield  an6  Desert  Storm. 


The  tempo  of  logistics  operations  was  at  a  peak  in  preparation  for  the 
land  battle.  The  US  Army  had  obtained  from  the  Saudi  government  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  province  seaports  of  Ad  Dammam  and  Al  Jubayl,  on  the 
gulf:  a  variety  of  living  and  administrative  facilities  to  include  a  large  complex  of 
multistory  apartment  buildings  in  the  eastern  province:  numerous  warehouse 
complexes  in  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces:  multimillion  dollar  contracts  for 
rations  and  bottled  water:  and  large  expanses  of  land  for  bivouac  sites, 
assembly  areas,  ammunition  dumps  and  equipment  storage. 


in  SiiiiJi  Anihia,  laK'rcrs,  'irovc\loru>  and  raick 
drivcMs  stopped  working.  (Tlie  ni.iioriry  of  the 
Saikli  work  force  is  composesi  ot  rhii\l-counrrc 
nationals  under  contract  with  S.uidi  coiupaiv 
les.)  The  AC'SMNA  had  to  work  closelv  with 
the  SLTtX'lM  contractinuoHicer  and  the  Saudi 
liaison  otticer''  ti '  keep  host  nation  'uppi'n  coinL:. 
Some  lalx'rers  were  talkcxl  into  retuminu  once 
protectiw  masks  were  issued,  thus  reduciivj-their 
tear  ot  attack  hv  Scuds  armed  with  chemical  war¬ 
head". 

There  were  also  prohlems  between  Saudi  ci- 
s  ilians  and  L'S  soldiei".  The  majoritv  iif  the  .sol- 
viiet"  vleploved  had  little  or  tio  ktiowledi.;e  ol  U- 
l.imic  culture.  Thev  has!  tideam  to  li\  e  and  work 
in  .1  count lA'  with  ciisionis  and  laws  \  eiA  ditteretit 
trom  tho"e  in  the  Imited  State".  (,  ommandef" 

tiled  upc'ii  C’.A  "oldiei'"  to  provide  cultural 
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orientations  and.  when  problems  deeelciped,  u> 
work  with  the  local  poc'cmmcnt  agencies  to 
solw  them.  With  o\’er  300.000  soldiers  in  the 
communications  rone,  incidents  with  the  civil¬ 
ian  jxipul.ice  were  inex  itahle.  Fortunately,  there 
were  few  incidents  ctf  a  serious  nature  due,  to  a 
ereat  extent,  to  the  initiatiw  i if  the  .ACSHN.A. 

The  AC:S1  INA  .served  as  the  SUPCOM 
commander's  liaison  with  the  UkuI  yovemment 
to  handle  prohlems  between  civilians  and  sol¬ 
diers.  He  established  a  civil-militar\'  operations 
section  to  work  with  the  local  povemment.  He 
assigned  liaison  officers  to  the  eastern  pnivince 
police  and  ci\'il  defense  headquarters  to  ensure 
responsive  coordination.  This  arranitement 
prowd  to  Iv  veiv  effectiw,  as  demonstrated  b\' 
the  support  the  police  uihI  eivil  defense  provided 
on  the  nipht  ot  23  Febniaiv  when  28  sol- 
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diers  were  killed  and  98  wounded  when  a  Scud 
missile  hit  a  barracks  in  Khobar,  Saudi  Arabia. 

CA  liaison  officers  also  worked  in  the  con¬ 
sulate  in  Dhahran.  Besides  working  on  civil- 
rnilitar\’  problems,  they  help>ed  locate  host  na¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  other  nation,  support.  The  consul 
general  had  already  established  relationships 
w  ith  many  key  business  firms  both  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  and  in  the  United  States.  He  worked  closely 
with  the  liaison  officers  to  meet  the  demand  for 
host  nation  support.  Without  his  help,  the  SUP- 
COM  would  have  had  a  difficult  time  obtaining 
support.  The  consul  general  and  the  liaison  offi¬ 
cers  also  played  a  crucial  role  in  assisting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Kuwait  to  locate  US  businesses  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  with  restoration,  to  include 
cleanup  of  the  gulf  oil  spill  and  extinguishing  of 
the  hundreds  of  oil  well  fires. 

The  SUPCOM  commander  stated  that,  with¬ 
out  the  efforts  of  CA  soldiers,  there  would  not 
ha\’e  been  the  degree  of  cooperation  that  existed 
beween  his  staff  and  the  governments  of  Saudi 
.-Arabia  and  Kuwait.  The  ACSHNA  mobile 
teams  and  liaison  officers  anticipated  problems 
and  provided  timely  recommendations  to  the 
SUPCOM  staff,  thus  ensuring  good  relations 
with  the  host  nation  governments. 

CA  Must  Adapt 

Although  the  possibilirv  of  another  war  on  the 
saile  of  the  Gulf  War  is  unlikely,  the  US  Army 
can  expect  to  be  involved  in  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  probable  that 
such  operations  will  take  place  in  and  inxolvc 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has  no 


The  majority  of  the  soldiers 
deployed  held  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  Islamic  culture.  They  had  to  learn  to 
live  and  work  in  a  country  with  customs 
and  laws  very  different  from  those  in 
the  United  States.  Commanders  called 
upon  CA  soldiers  to  provide  cultural 
orientations  and,  when  problems  devel¬ 
oped,  to  work  with  the  local  government 
agencies  to  solve  them.  With  over 
300,000  soldiers  in  the  communications 
zone,  incidents  with  the  civilian 
populace  were  inevitable. 


host  nation  support  agreements.  Whether  as  at¬ 
tached  units,  as  with  CA  companies  attached  to 
ASGs.  or  as  members  of  a  SUPCOM  ACS¬ 
HNA,  CA  soldiers  w'ith  logistic  or  related  civil¬ 
ian  experience  and  training  will  be  needed. 

CA  soldiers  must  be  prepared  to  participate  in 
establishing  host  nation  support  agreements. 
They  may  be  railed  upon  to  monitor  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  such  agreements  and  advise  the 
EAC  commander  concerning  appropriate  forms 
of  assistance  in  kind  from  the  host  nation  and 
other  countries.  To  succeed,  the  CA  community 
must  place  greater  emphasis  on  training  for  this 
mission.  CA  soldiers  and  commanders  muji  be 
prepared  to  conduct  host  nation  support.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  in  future  contingency  oper¬ 
ations,  CA  reservists  will  be  called  upon  to  vol¬ 
unteer  for  such  missions  and  be  assigned  to  a  host 
nation  suppxirt  staff.  MR 


NOTES 


^  All  Civti  Affatrs  (CA)  units.  Active  and  Reserve,  are  assigned  m  oeaoe- 
fme  to  the  US  Army  Civil  Affairs  and  PsycTiotogicai  Ooerations  Command 
USACAPOC)  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina  The  USACAPCK^  is  currently  reo^ 
oanizing  the  CA  community  urxJer  a  new  taWe  of  organization  aoo  eauipment 
t nere  will  no  longer  be  CA  grouos  or  companies  There  will  continue  to  be  CA 
commands  and  bngades  Three  types  of  CA  battalions  will  be  formed  A  gene'- 
ai  Duroose  battalion,  a  direct  suooort  battalion  and  a  foreign  internal  defense un- 


cohventKmal  warfare  battalion  Doctnne  will  be  that  a  CA  brigade  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  support  a  theater  army  area  command  and  similarly  a  CA  battalion  has 
the  capability  to  sufx^ort  an  area  suooon  group 

2  Combined  US  Egyptian  exerase,  conducted  every  other  year,  in  which 
selected  Active  and  Reserve  forces  deploy  to  Egypt  The  exerase  lasts  tor  rTX)re 
than  two  months 


- ^ ^ ^ - 

LiciitiTuint  C.oioik’/  .Norman  F  Huhier.  i  S  Army  Kcscrxc.  is  a  mcmhcr  nf  th: 

.kMth  (.,'ivil  Aftcurs  i  'lroup.  PhiLiiklphui,  Pennsykanui  He  rcceivcj  a  B  ,S.  frem: 

[Jrt’.wl  i  nii  tTsitv.  and  is  a  p-culiuiu.'  i>t  civ  L,  .S  Arm\  i  .immand  and  LicTurni  dcap 
C.oUegc.  He  IS  a  prnfessinruil  enciru’iT  mch  the  PhiLidelphiii  Dismet.  L'S  Army  Corps 
I )/  f.niriru\Ts  He  scried  as  c^i  lup  luusim  pffver  xehilc  his  unit  u'as  ati^urfk-ii  to  t/u.'  2JJ 
Support  C  .()fTi7ruirvi  m  Saudi  Arabia 

V _ _ _ J 
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Assault  Gliders:  A  World  War  II  Phenomenon 

Major  Ronald  M.  Buffkin,  US  Army 


On  29  June  1942,  a  successful  test  tight  of  an  un¬ 
gainly,  awkward  and  experimental  aircraft  called  the 
XCG— 4A  signaled  the  start  cit  the  US  Army’s  glider 
program.  The  CG— 4A  would  become  one  ot  the 
mtrst  prcxJuced  aircraft  iif  World  War  11. 

Gliders  ha\'e  long  since  disappeared  from  our  air¬ 
borne  arsenal.  Fifr\'  vears  ago,  howe\'er,  CG-4A 
gliders  rolled  oft  assemhh'  lines  to  become  the  fourth 
most  prcxiuced  combat  aircmtr  of  World  War  11.  A 
total  of  13,909  CG-4A  gliders  were  made  between 
1941  and  1943;  more  than  the  number  ot  B-17, 
B-25  and  B-26  Ixrmbers;  the  0-38,  0-39  and  0-40 
fighters;  or  even  the  C-47  transports.  ’ 

Gliders  were  used  in  all  the  major  US  airborne 
assaults,  and  several  other  nations  developed  some 
glider  capability'.  The  British  built  5,935  combat 
gliders;  the  Germans  built  3,995;  and  even  countries 
such  as  India,  Turkey,  Argentina  and  japan  devel¬ 
oped  gliders.'  The  Soviets  fielded  gliders  before  the 
war  and  maintained  three  glider  regiments  until  as 
late  as  1965.  ’’  The  largest  user  ot  combat  gliders  wa*- 
the  United  States.  But  what  became  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  US  gliders  used  during  World  War  11 .’ 

Txlay,  only  four  complete  CG-4A  gliders  are 
known  to  exist."*  The  CG-4A,  designated  as  Cargo 
Glider  production  model  4.  became  the  mainstav  of 
the  US  glidei  lorce.  Commonly  called  the  Waco 
for  the  Waco  Aircraft  Company  of  Troy,  Ohio,  the 
CG-4A  could  cam  13  combat-equipped  troop- 
plus  a  pilot  <ind  co-pilot.  It  was  made  mostly  ot 
wixxl,  steel  tubing  and  canva-.  comprising  70,000 
parts. 

Tire  Waco  .Aircraft  Company  w.is  the  fourth 
largest  of  the  ih  makers  ot  the  CG-4.A,  but  since 
this  comptiny,  as  the  chief  contractiir,  had  the  re- 
sponsibihry  for  proeiding  design  data  to  the  other 
manufacturers,  the  name  “\AaciT  becam.e  uni\-'’rsal- 
K  ,ipplied  to  all  CG-4As.  Ford  Mov,'r  C  .impany 
actually  produced  the  largest  number  ot  CG-4As. 
using  Its  .issemblv  line  experience  with  automobile.-. 

y4her  (X3-4,A  maker-  were  not  -o  productive. 
Tlie  glider  pn'gram  suffered  from  p(x>r  o\  ersight  and 
cost  ovemin.-.  Not  onK  v^  .is  the  CX'i-4.A  one  iif  the 
nio-t  produced  comb, it  aircr.ift  of  Aorld  W.ir  11,  it 
w.is  al-ii  one  ot  the  most  expensne.  In  the  .Armv- 


njsh  to  put  gliders  with  newly  created  airborne  divi¬ 
sions  tor  training  requirements,  the  16  manufactur¬ 
ers  ot  the  CG— 4A  were  gi\'en  the  go-ahead  for  hur¬ 
ried  production  of  the  glider  in  1941. 

When  the  Army  began  receiving  the  bill  for  the 
CG-4As,  a  procurement  scandal  erupted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  contractor  charged  the  Army  $1.7  mil¬ 
lion  tor  a  single  CG-4A.’  Typical  cost  for  a 
CG— 4A  was  about  $23,000,  but  the  Army  accepted 
many  CG— 4As  with  a  higher  price  tag.  The  Bab¬ 
cock  .Aircraft  Corporation  in  De  Land,  Florida,  for 
example,  charged  the  Army  $5 1 ,000  for  each  of  the 
54  CG-4As  it  delivered.^  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  Army  was  buying  P-51  Mustang  fighters  for 
$58,824  at  the  same  time. ' 

Despite  its  high  cost,  the  CG-4A  was  a  remark¬ 
able  aircraft.  It  had  a  wingspan  of  83.6  feet  and  a 
length  of  48  feet  and  could  carry  a  load  weighing 
more  than  its  empty  gross  weight.  The  cargo  capac¬ 
ity  was  a  healthy  4.060  pounds,  and  the  CG-4A 
could  glide  fully  loaded  8  feet  horizontally  for  every 
tixrt  rraveled  vertically. 

Gliders  were  assigned  to  troop  carrier  squadrons 
supporting  the  airborne  divisions.  Glider  pilots  were 
a  part  of  these  .squadrons  along  with  C-47  transpon 
pilots.  Glider  pilots  frequently  trained  in  small-unit 
tactics  with  light  weapoas  for  the  probable  instance 
of  ground  combat  following  a  glider  assault.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  glider  pilots  were  frequently  used  to 
escort  prisoners,  guard  command  posts  and  other 
secondary  missioas  while  awaiting  transport  to  the 
••ear.  While  most  glider  pilots  e\  entually  returned  to 
the  rear  area,  their  gliders  did  not  always  make  it 
back. 

Glider-  were  rareh'  recovered  for  future  use. 
Tliose  gliders  not  damaged  in  landing  or  destroyed 
b\  enemy  fire  could  also  fall  victim  to  triendly 
rnxips  or  the  IcKal  populace.  The  locals  routinely 
pilfered  unguarded  gliders  tor  wheels,  tirewixxl  and 
Ci’nva.'.  Friendly  rr,xrps,  without  command  guid- 
.  i.e,  damaged  gliders  v  th  abandon  in  their  haste 
to  unload  them.  The  surs  iving  gliders  recen  ed  lim¬ 
ited  battle  damage  repair  and  limped  back  tii  staging 
.irea-  alter  being  snatched  oft  landing  zorn.-  by 
b:-f7-. 
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Bv  the-  end  ot  the  war.  uliders  became  a  critical 
item  of  airKime  cquipmcnr.  Tire  portion  ot  the  lo- 
eistics  estimate  concemini.’  aircraft  status  tor  the  Nt 
Allied  AirKime  .ArmvV  assault  across  rhe  Rhine 
Ri\  er  in  1945  deals  exclusivelv  with  elider  readiness, 
f 'rated  tzliders  awaitine  shipment  oversea-  from 
port-  ot  embarkari.in  in  the  Linited  States  were 
tracked  d.iv-hv-s,iav  to  sramnL'  are.i-  where  the\ 
uere  immediateh  .issembled  tor  use. 

In  KHt,  tollowinu  the  war,  the  eoxemment  sold 
s’ir[s|u-,  crated  tor  575  e.ich.  Most  were 

purchased  for  the  wiskI  ,i-  a  crated  XX'-4.-\  con- 
t,iinc\i  over  10, cW  teet  i>t  oraJe  .A  lumber.'  A 
booniiiiL:  elKlcr  treieht  busines-,  torecasi  diinne  the 


war,  never  materialized,  al¬ 
though  one  veteran  glider  pi¬ 
lot  tried  shipping  strawberries 
from  Georgia  to  grexerv-  stores 
in  Pcnnsvlvania  via  CG-4A. 
Other  than  this  brief,  failed 
\cnturc  and  a  few  CG-4As 
used  tor  wind  tests  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  venerable  Waco  faded 
from  existence. 

The  .Army  retained  the 
glider  concept  for  airKime  as¬ 
sault  and  developed  more  ca¬ 
pable  gliders  than  the  CG-4A. 
The  CG-20,  a  heavw  transport 
glider  capable  ot  carrying  60 
tnxrps,  was  an  all-metal  glider 
fielded  in  1946.  This  glider 
would  later  don  reciprocat- 
ine  engines  and  become  the 
k'-12  5  assault  transport  ot 
\  letnam  t.imc.  In  the  postwar  Annv,  howewer,  the 
glider  had  tew  champions. 

Lieutenant  General  Edward  M.  Flanagan  Jr,  au¬ 
thor  ot  Bchnv  iHl’  Bank'  and  an  Anny  magazine  col¬ 
umn  ot  the  same  name,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  the 
glider  in  .1  1951  issue  ot  /n/anrn  bcbrxJ  Qmrterh. 
Flanagan,  then  a  maior,  called  the  glider  a  “people 
and  equipment  killer"  and  favored  the  dcvel.ipment 
ot  other  me.ins  of  airKime  assault  such  as  the  heaxw- 
cargo  panichute  to  delixer  equipment  previoiLslv  car- 
riexl  bv  glider>.  Tlie  article  proved  timelv  because 
rhe  successful  combat  p.irachute  assault  of  tnxips  anxl 
equipment  b\  rhi-  lS7th  .AirKime  Regimental 
t  iomb.it  le.im  in  Kv'rea  rhai  vear  prophesied  the 
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fading  of  the  glider  from  the  airborne  arsenal. 

The  Army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force, 
soon  pronounced  the  glider  obsolete  and  began  de¬ 
veloping  assault  transports  and  heav^--drop  para¬ 
chute  techniques.  The  glider  survives  today  in  the 
memories  of  the  men  who  flew  them  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  assaulted  on  their  silent  wings.  One  or¬ 
ganization  dedicated  to  preser\’mg  glider  history'  is 
the  World  War  11  Glider  Pilots  Association,  which 
frequently  holds  conventions  and  continues  the  his¬ 
tory  of  glider  exploits  through  its  newsletter. 

The  glider’s  contribution  to  airborne  forces  is 
symbolizi^  today  by  a  round  airborne  patch  worn 
on  the  garrison  cap  of  selected  airborne  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  patch  di^lays  a  white  glider  superim¬ 
posed  over  a  parachute  on  a  field  of  blue.  This  sim¬ 
ple  patch  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
innovation  of  glider  units  and  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  glider’s  brief,  but  bold,  service.  MR 
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Major  George  J.  Mordica  II,  US  Army,  Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


Wednesday  1 — German  forces  achieve  their 
deepest  penetration  into  Egypt,  with  the  capture  of 
L\'ir  el-Shein, 

Thursday  2 — Winston  Churchill  wins  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Qsmmons  over  his  han¬ 
dling  of  the  war, 

Sevastopol,  Soviet  Union,  tails  to  the  Germans 
in  a  costly  campaign. 

Saturday  4 — US  Kimbers  flv  their  first  mission 
in  Europe,  targeting  German  air  bases  in  Holland. 

Sunday  5 — The  PQ-17  convoy  of  33  British 
and  US  ships  bound  for  the  Soviet  Union  comes 
under  heavy  German  attack.  In  the  next  tew  days, 
24  ships  are  sunk. 

Tuesday  7- — Lieutenant  General  Carl  Spaat:  i> 
appointed  commander  of  all  US  air  forces  in  Europe. 

Thursday  9 — Germans  divide  Anns  Group 
South  into  twci  armv  groups  to  expedite  the  Cauca¬ 
sus  offensive  planned  in  the  east. 

Friday  10 — General  Sir  Claude  ].  E.  Auchin- 
leek  adopts  a  new  British  strateg\’  in  North  .Afric.i, 
attacking  Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommels  weak  Ital- 
i.in  allies  and  forcing  Rommel's  use  of  precious  re- 
H'urces  and  limited  German  torce>  in  coming  to 
their  aid. 


Wednesday  15 — The  first  supplies  flown  “over 
the  hump”  from  India  reach  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
Chinese  forces. 

Friday  17 — Churchill  informs  Joseph  Stalin 
that,  in  light  of  the  PQ“17  convoy  disaster,  the 
British  will  no  longer  sail  the  northern  routes  to 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stalin  protests. 

Wednesday  22 — ^The  British  Eighth  Army  at¬ 
tacks  Rommel's  defense  in  North  Africa.  While 
unsuccessful,  the  attack  continues  to  drain  Rom¬ 
mel’s  resources  and  best  forces. 

The  Japanese  Eighteenth  Army  begins  landing 
trexips  at  Buna,  New  Guinea. 

Thursday  23 — Germans  capture  Rostov,  St'- 
vict  Union,  after  a  bitter  fight. 

German  submarines  mine  the  main  approaches 
to  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Saturday  25 — Combined  chiefs  of  staff  agree 
upon  command  setup  for  Operation  Torch,  previous- 
Iv  named  Operation  Gymnast. 

Tuesday  28 — ^Japanese  advance  on  the  Koko- 
da  trail.  New  Guinea,  capturing  it  the  following  dav. 

Soviet  forces  begin  massive  withdrawals  from  the 
lower  L^on  Ris  er  area  in  the  Sos  iet  Union. 
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Scrapping  the  Napoleonic  Staff  Model 

Brigadier  General  Anthony  C.  Zinni,  US  Marine  Corps;  Colonel  Jack 
W.  Ellertson,  US  Army;  and  Major  Bob  Allardice,  US  Air  Force 


A  now  start  organization  that  mirrors  the  way  we 
do  business  with  today's  "realities"  is  needed.  These 
realities  deal  with  real-time  intormation  capabilities 
allowed  bv  high-tech  command,  control  and  com¬ 
munications  (CM  systems,  decision  cycles  that  mast 
beat  CNN  and  other  news  media  to  the  punch  and 
the  quest  tor  cost  savings.  The  military'  currently  uses 
the  Napeileonic  stafif  model,  but  it  is  inappropriate  tor 
ttxiay’s  situatioas  and  loses  its  relevance  daily.  *  Why.’ 

First,  it  IS  189  years  old,  to  be  exact.  Second,  it 
IS  based  on  a  tlinctional  organization  teatunng  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic,  top-down  and,  then,  a  bottom-up  flow 
of  information."  Finally,  it  is  designed  to  be  slow 
because  its  primary  function  is  to  keep  an  organiza¬ 
tion  from  making  that  critical  errtir  that  will  cause 
certain  di.saster. 

Our  proposed  new  staff  organization  is  radical; 
theretore,  the  name — “heretic  option."  The  heretic 
option  is  based  on  time,  not  function.  This  is  not  a 
nuance  but  a  key  point.  It  allows  today’s  revolution¬ 
ized  communicatioas  flow  to  be  acces.sed  bv  kev  de¬ 
cision  makers  from  both  the  top  via  the  Nap^ileonic 
start,  and  from  the  Ksttom  via  an  expanded  crisis  ac¬ 
tion  team.  It  also  puts  more  start  officers  where  they 
can,  once  again,  be  relevant  to  the  staffing  process. 

Napoleon’s  Realities.  We  should  remember 
that  nearly  all  modem  military  organizations  are 
miKleled  after  the  Napileonic  staff  mixlel  (a  testa¬ 
ment  to  N.ipoleon  and  his  brilliant  chief  of  staff, 
le.in  Baptiste  Be.ssicres),  and  this  .staff  mixiel  has  not 
K’cn  substantially  changed  since  1812.  Napoleon’s 
personal  hctidquartcrs  (the  Maisyml  was  large,  since 
he  continued  to  govern  France  and  direct  ,ill  his  ar¬ 
mies,  even  when  on  campaign.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
CToiip  of  aides-(.l(s-camp  general  officers  capable  of 
all  missions  from  the  negotiation  of  .1  truce  to  the 
comm.ind  of  a  special  ticsk  torce. 

Tile  general  headquarter-  itself  had  four  twKacrruiI 
section--:  tnvip  movements  ,ind  intelligence;  records 
and  personnel;  headijuarters'  s.inctioning  ;ind  securi- 
ry;  and  prisoners,  deserters  .md  letz-il  matters.  Ity  ad- 
viition.  ther^■  were  specuil  st.ift  seetions;  ;i  tc'rs'. 
cTapliK  isure.ui,  amiiery.  engineers,  military  police 


and  a  pcxil  of  unas.signed  officers.  Its  start  organiza¬ 
tions  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  just  as 
today,  based  on  perscinnel  strengtKs.  Clorps  and  di¬ 
vision  staffs  folloyved  the  organization  of  the  general 
start,  but  on  a  reduced  scale. 

Since  ttxiay’s  Napoleonic  staff  is  big  and,  there¬ 
tore,  very  expensive  to  operate,  a  key  prerequisite- 
justifying  its  establishment  is  a  viable  enemy 
threat — an  opptinent  capable  of  strategically  or  op¬ 
erationally  defeating  you.  The  key  benefit  of  this 
ppe  of  staff  is  that  it  provides  the  commander  with 
a  detailed  product  that  is  yvell  thought-ciut  and 
workable.  Its  key  problem  is  that  it  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  the  “salami  slice”  solution.^  What  makes 
the  Napoleonic  start  sc)  good  is  its  ability  to  func¬ 
tionally  anal^-ze  a  problem.  These  functions  do  not 
go  away  even  if  the  staff  is  reduced. 

Today’s  Realities.  There  are  three  new  realities 
th;it  make  the  Napoleonic  start'  outdated.  The  first 
reality-  deals  yy-ith  real-time  information  capabilities 
designed  to  aid  high-lev-e!  leaders  and  quickly  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  information.  In  essence,  key  leaders 
have  direct  access  to  communications  information 
vi.i  communications  ntxles  located  conveniently 
nearby  that  alkw  the  ability-  to  “see”  events  as  they 
unfold  and  give  orders  to  commanders  on  the  scene, 
if  they  so  desire.  High-tech  systems  make  this 
pis-sible.  Portable  nodes  are  also  moved  to  the  scene 
ot  action — much  as  CNN  and  other  neyvs  media  dyi. 
Many  in  the  current  Napydconic  start  are  left  out  of 
the  information  floyv  since  the  communications 
nyxles  are  not  lixated  yvith  middle-  and  loyvcr-level 
start  members.  Thus,  the  input  ot  over  80  percent  of 
the  Napoleonic  staff  is  late  and  useless.  The  start  is 
simply  not  cost-effective  in  today’s  scenarios  because 
It  IS  not  involved  in  the  communications  flow. 

Tlie  second  realiu'  deals  with  die  time  required 
tor  multiple  staffs  to  complete  a  decision  cycle.  (Mur 
chief  competitor  is  CNN.  Time’s  199]  Man  of  the 
\c;ir,  Ted  Turner,  yeas  ayvarded  this  honor  K'cause 
he  changed  the  neyvs  from  “This  is  yvhat  happened” 
ti'  “This  IS  happening  noyy."  l\-cisiiin  cycles  must, 
rhers-fiire,  be, it  (.'NN  ti'  the  punch  ;invl  be  able  to 
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resptmd  intelligently  tn  incoming  questions  that  are 
based  on  real-time  infotmation.  The  ability  of  the 
world,  via  the  media  and  high-tech  systems,  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  any  event  forces  decision  cycles  to  be  quick 
and  at  the  highest  political  levels.  The  old  adage  of 
centrally  planned  but  decentrally  executed  takes  on 
a  new  meaning  in  today’s  environment.  Today, 
pkins  are  made  at  the  very  high  levels,  then  moved 
to  the  very  lowest  levels  for  execution.  There  is 
simply  no  need  for  actions  to  trickle  through  the 
Napoleonic  staff.  Who  would  have  thought,  as 
happened  in  the  Gulf  Wat,  that  a  battalion-size 
force  would  fiave  its  operational  plan  developed  by 
a  tour-star  staff,  get  its  directions  from  a  four-star 
general  and  have  its  mission  approved  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States? 

Making  matters  worse  for  the  military  is  that  we 
usually  get  a  late  stan.  CNN  can  and  does  get  to 
the  event  ahead  of  the  militaiy  or  corporate  trou¬ 
bleshooters.  The  Kurdish  problem  and  the  Alaskan 
oil  spill  are  examples  of  each.  Thus,  current  struc¬ 
tures  must  play  catch  up  from  the  very  heginriing. 
Lightning  speed  is  required  it  we  are  to  appear  in 
charge.  Again,  the  Napoleonic  staff  does  not  move 
fast  enough  to  be  relevant. 

Having  said  all  this,  CNN  and  the  rest  of  the 
news  media  are  not  the  enemy.  They  can  distribute 
an  interesting  and  moderately  informative  product 
to  a  wide  audience.  The  military  need  not  compete 
with,  or  resent,  the  media.  Rather,  the  media  can 
liberate  us  from  the  delays  and  slants  our  own  hu- 
reaucracv  imparts. 

This  IS  not  to  overstate  the  relationship  of  CNN 
and  the  Napoleonic  staff.  Even  without  quick  and 
agile  news  media,  the  current  staff  organization  can¬ 
not  meet  tixlav's  speed-ot-action  requirements — 
the  real  issue.  In  a  crisis,  the  dustv  wire  diagram  sit¬ 
ting  atop  most  of  our  desks  does  not  spring  into 
action  as  one  amorphous  mass.  Rather,  it  jolts  a 
small  portion  of  its  members  into  action  much  like  a 
paramedic  jolts  a  heart  attack  victim.  Most  staffers 
do  not  know  who  was  jolted  or  why. 

The  final  realm-  is  the  quest  for  cost  savings. 
Histoncallv,  societies  ha\  e  invested  in  big  militaries 
and  their  staffs  because  of  a  perceived  threat  from 
an  enemv:  not  just  anv  enemy,  but  one  who  can  de¬ 
feat  vou  completely.  Thus,  he  reptesents  a  threat  of 
intolerable  risk;  the  corusequence  of  failing  to  “deal" 
with  him  IS  the  potential  annihilation  of  vour  state 
and  wav  of  life.  This  is  clearlv  the  justification  re¬ 
quired  tor  the  sixrietv  to  bear  the  burden  and  costs. 
Tixlav,  our  s(x:ier\-  perceives  that  this  threat  dixis  not 
exist.  Tins  IS  nor  to  sav  there  is  no  threat,  onlv  that 
the  threat  is  not  big  cmiugh  to  crush  our  wav  of  life. 
Therefore,  as  a  stxticn,  we  want  to  scale  down,  .save 


costs  and  generate  a  “peace  dividend.” 

Yesterday’s  Example.  Yesterday’s  communica¬ 
tions  flow  and  decision  cycle  went  something  like 
this;  First,  an  event  happened  that  set  off  a  well- 
defined  domino  chain  of  actions.  Second,  an  inci¬ 
dent  report  was  prepared,  usually  via  government 
channels  by  people  at  the  scene  (with  multiple  ver¬ 
ifications  of  the  report  for  accuracy).  Third,  various 
staffs  began  to  evaluate  the  situation  and  develop 
courses  of  action,  with  commanders’  guidance. 
Fourth  (perhaps  concurrently  with  steps  two  and 
three),  news  of  the  event  would  be  released  to  the 
people  by  various  means.  Finally,  a  well-developied 
plan  was  put  into  action.  If  the  event  dealt  wiih  a 
military  threat,  the  ability  to  win  was  good;  perfec¬ 
tion  was  not  required.  The  bottom  line:  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  acaon  would  move  slow  enough  that  the 
staff  system  could  respond. 

Today’s  Example.  Today,  the  scenario  is  more 
like  this:  First,  an  event  happens.  It  is  brought  to 
the  world’s  attention  via  CNN  and  other  news  me¬ 
dia;  leaders  and  staffs  get  their  first  reports  from 
their  televisions  or  from  their  superiors.  Second, 
leaders  and  staffs  are  required  to  respond  to  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  very  beginning;  they  must  answer 
fast  if  they  are  going  to  be  perceived  as  being  “in 
charge.”  Third,  the  operational  concept  is  concur¬ 
rently  evaluated  by  opinion  polls  in  the  United 
States  and  other  world  capitals,  as  citizens  every¬ 
where  watch  the  event  unfold.  If  the  event  re¬ 
quires  military'  action,  then  it  is  evaluated  against 
an  ideal,  flawless  execution  model.  (As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  in  defending  Israel  from  Scud  missiles  during 
the  Gulf  War,  every  Patriot  miss  had  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  even  though  the  Patriot’s  performance  ex¬ 
ceeded  every  design  specification.)  Last,  to  meet 
time  constraints,  centralized  high-level  planning  is 
key.  These  plans  are  then  moved  with  lightning 
speed  to  the  lowest  (usually  tactical)  level  for  ex¬ 
ecution,  in  the  process,  cutting  out  nearly  all  inter¬ 
mediate  levels  and,  therefore,  their  staffs.  The  bot¬ 
tom  line:  Current  staff  organizations  are  not  designed 
to  heat  the  hgfwmg  speed  scenano  and  survive  the  first 
few  days  of  the  crisis. 

Generic  Heretic  Option.  To  begin  with  a  ge¬ 
neric  example,  the  heretic  option  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  not  as  a  pyramid  but  as  a  series  of  concen¬ 
tric  circles  (fig.  1).  Each  circle  is  functionally 
organized;  however,  time  is  the  key  element  in  the 
design.  At  the  center  (Ring  A)  is  the  senior  deci¬ 
sion  cell  where  those  responsible  gather  to  discuss 
strategics,  options  and  taskings.  Members  of  this 
CToup  arc  the  commander,  deputy  commander, 
chief  of  staft,  operations  officer  and  logistics  officer. 
Thev  are  supported  bv  a  group  of  carefully  selected 
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and  well-trained  stafil  officers  (Ring  B).  The  offi¬ 
cers  in  Ring  B  should  be  expenenced,  independent 
thinkers.  Rank  will  vary  from  captain  to  colonel. 
Maturity  and  expenence  are  more  important  than 
rank  in  officer  selection  for  this  lightning  speed  ring 
where  suspenses  can  he  24  hours  or  less. 


Figure  1.  Generic  Heretic  Option 


Outside  Ring  B  is  another  group  of  officers  that 
adds  depth  to  the  inner  rings,  provides  backup,  as 
necessary',  and  does  quick,  detailed  research  on  tasks 
due  in  less  than  one  month  (Ring  C).  One  the 
major  goals  of  Ring  C  is  the  training  of  staff  officer 
for  their  eventual  movement  into  Ring  B.  Rings  B 
and  C  are  supervised  by  the  operations  officer,  and 
both  are  functionally  organized.  Roughly  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  current  staff  officers  will  be  allocated  to 
these  rings.  The  last  group  (Ring  D)  provides  the 
heretic  option  with  its  long-range  planning.  This 
ring  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  plans  officer. 
Thus,  this  ring  is  insulated  from  lightning  speed  re¬ 
quirements  tmd  allowed  to  plan.  This  option  is  a 
“skeletonized”  Napoleonic  staff  which  saves  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  original  staff  assets. 

The  rings  are  functionally  organized.  The  pie 
shape  represents  those  officers  who  are  the  particu¬ 
lar  functional  experts  (logtsticians,  personnel  and 
others),  allowing  for  a  quick  reconstitution  of  the 
Napoleonic  staff  if  r^uired  by  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  The  chief  of  staff'  is  the  integrator  of  the 
rings  and  controls  the  flow  of  assets  betueen  the 
rings.  He  does  this  based  on  the  threat,  time  avail¬ 
able,  perceived  workload  and  the  commanders 
guidance.  The  heretic  option: 

•  Increases  our  abilirv  to  kKus  on  cri.ses.  with  the 

right  supervison-  level. 

•  Increases  earlv  kev  leaders  participation. 

•  Increases  staff' officers'  participation  bv  placing 


them  nearer  the  relevant  communications  nodes. 

•  Maintains  the  flexibility  to  shift  assets  back  to 
the  Napoleonic  staff  model,  if  required. 

•  Reduces  manning  levels  while  maintaining  a 
viable  long-range  planning  capability. 

•  Eliminates  Ae  need  to  restructure  the  staff  to 
solve  a  crisis. 

•  Eliminates  the  need  to  “salami  slice”  the  cur¬ 
rent  staff  organization. 

Specific  Heretic  Option.  It  is  always  difficult 
going  from  the  general,  usually  theoretical,  case  to 
the  specific  case.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  an  actual 
case,  someone’s  ox  gets  gored.  Consider  the  heretic 
option  as  applied  in  a  unified  command  headquarters, 
realizmg  that  the  number  and  level  of  billets  will  vary 
depending  on  the  particular  command  (fig.  2); 

Both  the  commander  and  the  deputy  command¬ 
er  retain  their  billets. 

The  chief  of  staff  also  retains  his  billet.  Plus,  his 
current  deput>'  position  is  upgraded  to  a  brigadier 
general  billet  bemuse  the  chief  of  staff’s  span  of  con¬ 
trol  will  expand.  This  expansion  centers  around  an 
increase  in  special  staff  positions.  The  heretic  op¬ 
tion  increases  the  chiefs  special  staff  at  the  expense 
of  the  command  chaplain,  command  surgeon,  legal 
adviser  and  comptroller.  These  groups  will  lose 
their  directorate-level  status  and  become  part  of  the 
chief’s  special  staff.  They  will  all  be  cut  15  percent; 
only  the  command  surgeon  will  retain  the  flag  status 
of  brigadier  general. 

The  operations  and  intelligence  directorates  will 
combine.  The  intelligence  officer  will  become  the 
second  deputy  of  the  operations  officer.  This  will  give 
the  directorate  three  flag  billets — one  major  general 
and  two  bngadier  generals.  The  securin’  (from  the 
personnel  directorate)  and  the  public  affairs  functions 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  new  operations  and  intelli¬ 
gence  directorate. 

Tbie  personnel  and  logistics  directorates  will  com¬ 
bine.  The  logistics  officer  will  retain  his  major  gener¬ 
al  billet.  The  personnel  officer  billet  becomes  a  colo¬ 
nel  billet  and  is  the  deputy  in  this  new  directorate. 

The  directorate  has  its  assets  spread  through¬ 
out  rings  A  to  C.  However,  the  current  director,  who 
retains  his  brigadier  general  billet  and  a  small  staff, 
will  become  a  special  staff  officer  working  for  the 
chief  of  staff  . 

The  special  operations  directorate,  if  there  is  one, 
presents  a  problem  because  of  its  unique  position.  It 
can  be  both  a  headquarters  directorate  and  a  compo¬ 
nent.  Our  .solution  thus  takes  the  part  of  its  force 
structure  that  belongs  to  the  headquarters  directorate 
and  divides  it  up  w  ithin  the  nngs.  The  component 
part  of  Its  force  structure  remains  untouched. 
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The  plans  and  policy  directorate  is  reorganized  to 
a  functionally  organized  planning  cell.  It  retains  its 
current  flag  positions. 

Rings  A,  B  and  C  have  300  people,  and  Ring  D 
has  150  people — a  total  of  450— which  equates  to 
approximately  150  people/billets  saved.  (Again, 
these  numbers  will  vary  depending  on  the  specific 
command.)  There  has  been  a  conversion  of  the 
two  major  general  billets  into  two  brigadier  general 
billets,  and  one  brigadier  general  billet  is  converted 
into  a  colonel  billet.  Numerous  other  billets  will  be 
downgraded  as  the  exact  details  are  worked  out. 

In  short,  our  Napoleonic  staffs  are  based  on 
function,  not  time,  and  this  is  the  problem.  Thev 
arc  inefficient  and  slow  and  not  used  when  we 


have  a  cnsis.  Their  communications  nodes  are  not 
located  with  the  majonty  of  the  people,  thus  many 
are  not  included  in  the  staffing  process.  Today, 
with  the  threat  so  low  and  the  cost  of  staffers  so 
high,  we  cannot  afiord  this  waste. 

It  will,  however,  he  difficult  to  overcome  the  ot- 
ganizational  status  quo  to  make  a  change.  The 
heretic  option  will  be  perceived  as  forcing  some 
tunctions  to  be  given  up,  when  this  is  really  not 
true.  The  day  is  here  when  cuts  must  be  made.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  take  a  salami  slice  out  of  our 
current  structure  or  bog  down  in  bureaucratic  fight¬ 
ing  and  stonewalling  when  facing  this  external  sus¬ 
pense.  .As  you  arc  well  aware,  this  has  happened  for 
1 89  years,  give  or  take  six  months.  MR 
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•  The  term  "Napoleonic  staff  is  chosen  because  ft  engenoers  a  feeling  of 
oeing  very  oio  ano  very  outoateC  The  term  current  staff  organization'  coukJ 
nave  been  used,  however  this  term  woufb  not  nave  provided  enough  emphasis 

2  A  "lunctionai  organization  emphasizes  practicai  utilfty  or  functional  rela¬ 
tions.  is  important  m  this  article  An  example  of  this  is  the  formation  of  a  person  - 
nei  directorate  to  handle  an  personnel  actions  The  people  m  this  directorate 
are  trained  experts  m  tne  personnel  field,  and  they  work  for  a  general  officer  who 
IS  also  a  personnel  expert  He  m  turn,  works  directly  for  the  chief  of  staff  Func 
tionai  organiza^ons  are  self-contained 

3  Tne  salami  sJice  soiuton  is  aeupnemism  for  proportonai  cuts  on  an  orga 
nization  ft  impf-es  an  inability  to  pnontize  because,  instead  of  compietefy  cutting 
lower-pnonty  functions,  all  are  retained  with  reduced  manning  the  danger  is 


that  a  needed  funcuonai  entity  is  rer)dered  ineffoem  due  to  lack  of  people  The 
salami  slice  sofutxxi  is  a  key  reason  for  the  longevity  of  the  Napoleonic  staff 
model  ft  ts  most  drfficutt  to  cut  tunciKins  within  an  oiganization  because  they 
are  needed  So  the  staff  fights  any  cuts  tn  manning  or  functions  with  all  its 
strer^gth.  usually  via  bureauaaoc  stonewaliirto 

4  Is  there  really  a  savings  of  25  present'^  To  be  nonest,  we  are  not  sure 
n  coufd  be  20  percent  or  even  30  percent  We  do  not  Know  the  exact  size:  but 
there  is  a  savings  and  it  is  big  The  exact  transition  plan  will  need  to  be  care¬ 
fully  aafted  so  that  the  staff  does  not  break  in  the  process  This  will  be  very 
difficult  because  most  will  ttoht  every  step  with  all  their  skills  Accurate  impacts 
of  Changes  will  be  very  difncuft  to  determine  due  to  toth  red  arto  percerveo 
problems 
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Letters 


The  LA  Riots  and  LIC 

Wv  arc  witne.'i.scs  rci  low-inrerLsir\-  conflict  nght 
here  at  home.  The  US  .Army  and  US  Marine  Corp'- 
vvere  called  out  to  help  control  the  noting  in  Lo'. 
.•Xncele'-,  which  followed  the  acquittal  ot  the  police¬ 
men  who  beat  Rixlnev  king.  Yet,  Calitomia  ofliciah 
asked  Washington  to  he  prepared  to  send  mxips,  it 
the  situation  continued.  The  police,  tire  depan - 
rnents  and  even  the  .National  Guard  were  over¬ 
whelmed  and  exhausted.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
ih.ir  the  siruatu'n  might  have  conrinued  and  spread 
ti>  other  cities  across  the  countn.  There  were,  in 
t.ict.  nillies  and  demonstrations  m  manv  places  and 
e\  en  outbreaks  (^f  violence. 

Tins  IS  pnx't  that  low-intensirv  conflict  is  amor- 
ph  ous  and  amhitaiou-..  'X  e  arizue  aKiut  terminology, 
hut  we  dn  not  need  a  name  tor  the  situation  m  Li'- 
.Anueles.  it  was  what  it  wa.-.  That  ls  all  we  need  tc 
kni'M  [\i  not  ask  me  into  whieli  “operational  catt.  - 
eon,'  It  falls.  1  could  ttive  an  answer,  hut  h.ivinc 
done  Ml.  1  would  have  accomplished  nothing  Like 
wiM..  our  endless  anruments  aKuit  the  “operation.al 
continuum’  >'r  the  “continuum  ot  milit.m  oper.i- 
11010“  become  ,1  cniel  leke  wlien  luxtaposfd  with 
y  i.ilem  e  in  the  ■•rreets 


Military  people  do  not  like  this  kind  of  ambiguity-. 
Tough.  Nobody  asked  us.  This  is  reality-.  We  have 
to  face  It  and  deal  with  it,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  Since  we  need  to  refer  to  the  situation  and 
L'enerahre  tor  future  similar  situations,  we  must  call  it 
something.  Low-intensirv  conflict  is  good  enough. 
.Anv  other  name  would  he  as  valid.  We  must  not  let 
ourselves  become  hung-up  on  terms.  Instead,  we 
need  understanding,  thoughtfulness  and  an  attitude 
that  will  make  our  torces  useful  to  the  government 
in  such  a  situation. 

h  IS  clear  that  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles  was 
v  iolent.  It  IS  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  a  war.  Thi.s 
puts  It  well  within  the  definition  of  low-intensirv 
conflict  in  loint  Pub  1-OZ,  Dcfxznrmnt  uf  Defense 
Dictumars  of  Miiiwrv  and  .^sociated  Terms.  If  vou 
reK-l  at  that  thought,  1  do  not  care.  Names  are  not 
important.  The  doctrine  in  US  Armv  Field  Manual 
(FN1)  IOC— ZO/Air  Force  Pamphlet  G20,  .Military 
Dperaaftns  m  Low  Inu'nsitx  Conflict,  and  Joint  Pub 
'-07,  IXictTnu’  for  lomi  Opernnons  m  hm'-lntensirs 
c;oti/ix[.  otfets  insight  into  how  to  deal  with  such  a 
situation.  IXxmne  dix.-s  not  provide  “cixakic  cutter " 
solutions;  Armv  torces  involved  would  K-  required  to 
think.  iXxrtrme  promises  nothinc  more  than  that 
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The  Army  was  required  to  conduct  operations 
with  great  restraint  in  Los  Angeles.  There  was  no 
room  under  such  circumstances  for  the  employment 
of  "operational  fires.”  We  were  not  there  to  see  how 
many  "Angelincxs”  we  could  kill.  The  mission  was  to 
put  an  end  to  violence.  In  the  process,  we  employed 
the  absolute  minimum  ot  counterviolence  adequate 
to  the  purpose.  Preferably,  we  would  have  employed 
no  violence  at  all. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  military  or  police  opera¬ 
tions  to  suppress  the  nots  do  not  constitute  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  They  are  ancillary  to  the  more 
fundamental  actions  that  doctrine  calls  “balanced 
development.”  The  people  in  Los  Angeles  and  oth¬ 
er  American  cities  need  hope.  They  need  opportu¬ 
nities  for  education,  jobs,  “empowerment”  and  dig- 
nin.  To  provide  for  these  needs  is  an  overwhelming 
job,  but  It  IS  not  a  military  one.  Neither  is  it  a  police 
job.  The  security  forces  have  an  important  role,  but 
It  IS  not  the  primary  role  in  solving  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  that  plague  our  country  and  others. 

L.1S  Angeles  provides  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
classic  low-intensity  conflict  theory.  There  is  per¬ 
ceived,  relative  deprivation.  The  poor  people  of  the 
inner  city  see  prosperity  all  around  them,  but  they 
are  denied  it.  More  important,  they  see  themselves, 
perhaps,  as  a  permanent  underclass  with  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  within  “the  system.”  Tliey  are 
unable  to  make  the  decisions  that  control  their  lives. 
They  are  subject  to  coercion  and  intimidation  by 
criminals.  Economic,  social,  political — all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  there. 

The  acquittal  of  the  policemen  was  a  precipitating 
event,  the  spark  that  set  off  the  powder  keg.  There 
was  even  some  evidence  of  organization  to  the  vio¬ 
lence.  A  Los  Angeles  disc  jockey,  inters’iewed  on 
ABC’s  “Good  Morning  Amenca,”  said  he  saw  build¬ 
ings  burst  into  flame  when  no  one  was  around. 
When  the  fire  department  answered  a  call  in  one 
pan  of  town,  a  fire  erupted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  concluded  that  someone  had  placed  time-delav 
mcendiarv  bombs.  There  were  also  reports  of  people 
going  to  scenes  of  riots  bv  the  busload. 

Los  Angeles  was  not  a  classic  insurgency.  Neither 
was  It  a  classic  anything  else.  Los  Angeles  was  Los 
Angeles.  There  is  no  possibiliry  that  the  people  in¬ 
volved  could  overthrow  the  government  or  secede 
from  the  Union.  The  perpetrators,  who  are  also  the 
victims,  mostly  black,  are  too  few  to  take  over  the 
country  They  are  ttxi  dispersed  to  secede.  There  is 
ni'  doctrinal  name  to  put  on  this  situation.  We  di' 
not  need  one. 

With  or  without  a  name,  we  know  this  is  not  the 
first  time  such  a  situation  has  deseloped.  We  can 
predict  with  reluctant  confidence  that  it  will  not  K' 
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the  last.  Our  Armed  Forces  must  be  prepared  to  act 
constructively,  should  they  be  needed  under  such 
conditions.  Low-intensity  conflict  doctrine  points 
the  way. 

The  authors  of  low-intensity  conflict  doctrine  did 
not  have  Los  Angeles  in  mind  when  they  wrote 
their  publications.  Doctrine  is  not  a  perfect  fit.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be.  Nor  will  it  be  a  perfect  fit  to  any 
foreign  situation  of  similar  type.  It  does,  however, 
point  to  a  useful  mind-set  and  positive  attitude  for 
military  forces  employed  in  a  violent  situation  that  is 
not  a  war.  The  doctrinal  “LlC  Imperatives”  say  it 
all — primacy  of  the  political  instrument;  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion;  adaptability;  legitimacy;  perseverance  (pa¬ 
tience);  and  the  minimum  use  of  violence.  Think 
about  it. 

LTC  John  B.  Hunt,  USA,  Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


Global  Policing  Mission? 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  Colonel  Bruce  B.  G. 
Clarke’s  letter  in  the  April  1992  Military  Review  on 
the  subject  of  war-termination.  In  his  letter, 
Clarke  highlights  two  interesting  points,  one  of 
which  1  will  only  briefly  mention  here:  the  first  is 
war-termination  as  the  fourth  phase  of  conflict;  the 
second  is  peacemaking.  He  refers  to  the  recent  Sen¬ 
ior  Leaders’  Warfighter  Conference  discussion  point 
that  “it  is  very  likely  the  military  may  have  to  con¬ 
duct  war-termination  and  post-conflict  activities  as 
a  third  party  to  a  conflict.” 

First,  the  idea  that  we  as  a  nation  will  “very  likely” 
become  willingly  engaged  in  peacemaking — ^as  op¬ 
posed  to  peacekeeping — operations  is  disturbing,  at 
best,  and  would  seem  to  have  undesirable  implica¬ 
tions.  While  I  do  not  doubt  the  jXKsibility,  it  is 
nonetheless  disturbing  to  see  a  de  facto  acceptance 
of  a  role  as  the  world’s  policeman.  The  statement  is 
also  unsettlmg  m  that  it  moves  the  very  occurrence 
of  conflict  to  the  forefront  of  our  concerns.  No 
longer  will  we  tie  our  involvement  in  conflict  to  our 
vital  interests.  Rather,  we  will  willingly  become  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  conflict  simply  in  order  to  end  it — much 
as  the  hapless  policeman  called  to  end  a  domestic 
dispute — only  to  find  ourselves  on  the  receiving  end 
of  a  healthy  dose  of  ill  will  from  both  parties.  This 
may  lead  to  situations  requiring  a  sustained  presence 
in  a  fight  that  we  do  not  really  care  about. 

1  also  question  the  political  and  military  sagacity 
of  such  a  view,  especially  when  so  many  today  are 
questioning  the  basic  need  for  military  force.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Les  Aspin  (D-WI)  has  stated  that  the 
American  people  want  “protection  of  their  vital  in- 
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terests  against  things  they  perceive  as  threatening  to 
them.”  It  would  seem  that  global  “police  actions”  do 
not  meet  this  test  and  would  be  difficult  to  sustain. 
Can  we  realistically  expect  popular  support  for  de¬ 
ploying  military  forces  around  the  globe  to  stop  con¬ 
flicts  wherever  they  may  occur  even  when  our  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  at  stake?  Are  we  prepared  today  to  shed 
American  blood  to  end  the  contlict  in  Sri  Lanka,  for 
example,  and  expend  limited  national  treasure  to 
sustain  that  eftort:  Perhaps  ves,  perhaps  no.  In  anv 
event,  the  concept  of  peacemaking  is  worthy  of  fur¬ 
ther  discussion,  and  1  applaud  the  efforts  of  Miiitory 
Retieie  and  military  professionals  such  as  Clarke  to 
come  to  grips  with  it. 

Second,  1  would  offer  the  following  comments 
for  inclusion  in  the  ongoing  discussion  of  war- 
termination.  In  the  introduction  to  On  The  Endings 
of  Wars,  the  editors  remark  that  “war  remains  some¬ 
thing  of  an  enigma.  Perhaps  the  least  understood, 
and  certainly  the  least  studied,  aspect  ot  wars  is  how 
thev  end.  The  ver>'  destructiveness  of  modem  war¬ 
fare  has  led  many  analysts  to  focus  on  how  wars  be¬ 
gin  and  how  thev  might  best  be  prevented.  Yet, 
whether  by  plan  or  accident,  wars  continue  to  rKcur, 
rarely  following  a  course  anticipated  by  any  of  the 
participants.” 

Unless  the  total  subjugation  ot  an  opposing 
state  is  envisioned,  ending  conflict  requires  a  kind 
of  “partnership”  between  all  parties  to  the  conflict, 
which  is  Clarke's  point  aKjut  modification  ot  ob¬ 
jectives.  Essential  to  establishing  this  partnership 
IS  identifying  and  attacking  an  enemv's  strategic 
center-of-gravitv  (and,  obviously,  protecting  our 
own).  Fundamental  to  effective  war-termination  is 
early  planning  bv  both  military  and  political  leaders 
tor  deescalation  and  cessation  ot  conflict  when  stated 
goals  are  achiex  ed  or,  as  Carl  von  Claasewitr  reminds 
as,  when  their  attainment  has  become  too  costlv. 
Toward  this  end,  elucidation  ot  war-termination  m 
the  revised  US  Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  Opera¬ 
tions,  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  doctrinal 
toundatKdi. 

As  professionals  in  the  practice  ot  conflict,  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  and  planners  are  peculiarly  responsible 
for  the  efficacious  use  of  force  to  achies  e  national 
obiectives.  Siime  key  points  tor  war-termination 
planning  are:  understand  the  desired  end  state; 
maintain  Kkus  on  the  .strategic  ccntcr-of-gravitv 
and  the  actual  situation;  protect  one’s  own  .straa’gic 
ccnter-('t-gravin.  ;  and  design  conditions  of  conflict 
to  enhance  the  peace. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  ending- 
wars,  just  as  initiating  them,  is  ultimately  the  re- 
sponsibilin  of  the  civilian  political  leadership,  and 
improved  miliuirv  diKtrine  is  only  a  small  pan  of  an 


efficacious  solution.  Adding  to  the  complexity  of 
the  issue  is  that  war-termination  is  both  a  process 
and  a  result. 

As  a  process,  war-termination  can  be  aided  by 
military  operations  conducted  to  help  establish  the 
conditions  that  will  lead  to  the  desired  result.  How¬ 
ever,  war-termination  as  an  objective  is  not  simply  a 
military  operation  that  can  be  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  Each  confrontation  is  different  and  will  re¬ 
quire  unique  combinations  of  national  means  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  desired  ends.  For  example,  as  we  now  see 
from  the  outcome  of  Operation  Desert  Sterm,  success 
on  the  battlefield  is  not  always  sufficient  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  attainment  of  desired  postwar  military,  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  objectives.  The  destruction  of  civil¬ 
ian  power  plants  may  be  desired  for  operational 
reasons,  yet  these  same  power  plants  will  be  required 
for  internal  stability  and  pastcrisis  development. 
The  campaign  plan  must  be  focused  on  the  desired 
end  state  to  be  effective  and  must  not  leave  ques¬ 
tions  about  postcombat  operations  unanswered. 

The  achievement  ofwar-termination  objectives — 
making  conflict  "pay” — requires  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  objectives,  limitations  and  the  methods  by 
which  conflict  will  be  terminated.  This  is  important 
in  that  the  qualification  and  definition  of  our  desired 
war-termination  result  at  the  outset — a  sort  of  bottom 
line — will  preclude  confusing  it  with  any  of  various 
war-ending  outcomes  that  will  present  themselves 
during  the  conflict.  Historically,  nations  and  al¬ 
liances  that  enter  into  conflict  without  considering 
these  points  usually  have  not  done  very  well  (con¬ 
sider  all  parties  to  World  War  I,  the  British  and 
French  experience  in  the  Suez  and  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam). 

How  do  nations  lose  sight  of  their  ultimate  goal  in 
war.’  These  goals  may  ncit  be  defined  precisely  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  are  likelv  to  .shift  during  the  course 
of  the  conflict.  In  Eim-  W  ar  Must  End,  Fred  C.  Ikle 
writes. 

“In  part,  this  deficiency  stems  from  the  intellectu¬ 
al  difficuln  of  connecting  military-  plans  witlr  their 
ultimate  purpose. . .  .  governments  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  the  ending  ot  wats  and  the  nation’s  interests  that 
lie  K-vond  It.  precisely  because  fighting  a  war  is  an 
ettorT  of  such  magnitude.” 

He  continues  that  “through  the  elaborate  prepa¬ 
ration  ;ind  conduct  ot  battles  and  campaigns,  both 
military  and  civilian  leaders  lost  sight  of  the  desired 
eml-state.  instead  fixrusing  on  the  details  of  the  fight 
and  the  outcome  of  panicular  battles.”  In  an  inter¬ 
esting  commentary  on  this  problem  he  states,  “If 
generals  .ict  like  constables  and  senior  statesmen  act 
like  .idiutants,  who  will  K-  left  to  guard  the  nation's 
interests.’” 
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St),  what  IS  our  national  war-termination  objec¬ 
tive.’  The  Januan-  1992  National  Military'  Strategy 
states  that  our  objectu'e  is  tti  “deter  any  aggression 
that  could  threaten  the  security^  ot  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  and- — should  deterrence  fail — repel  or 
defeat  military  attack  and  end  conflict  on  terms  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  United  States,  its  interests  and  its  al¬ 
lies  . . . While  this  IS  all  well  and  good,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “favorable”  terms!  Clausewic  warned  us 
that  no  nations  leader  should  consider  going  to  war 
"without  first  being  clear  m  his  mmd  what  he  in¬ 
tends  to  achieve  by  that  w.»r  and  how  he  intends  to 
conduct  it."  Unfortunately,  wars  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  gone  precisely  according  to  plan,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  cost  and  level  of  difficulty  has  often 
been  greater  than  expected. 

While  the  reverse  appears  to  have  been  true  in 
the  Gulf  War,  President  George  Bushs  decision  to 
end  the  ground  war  after  100  hours  without  remov¬ 
ing  Saddam  Hussein  surprised  many  both  within 
and  outside  the  military.  While  the  stated  objectives 
of  liberating  Kuwait,  restoring  the  Kuwaiti  emit  and 
reestablishing  regional  stability  were  clear,  there 
were  other  “objectives"  that  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  military  and  political  leaders,  especially  if  their 
attainment  was  pierceived  as  reducing  Hussein’s  con¬ 
tinued  legitimacy  in  the  postwar  environment. 
Should  the  presidents  decision  to  end  the  war  have 
been  a  surpnse?  As  we  now  see  by  the  situation  in 
Iraq,  situations  that  once  appeared  acceptable  may 
rum  into  less  than  desirable  outcomes. 

How  do  senior  civilian  and  military  leaders  decide 
to  “terminate”  conflict!  How  do  we  deal  with  the 
uncomfortable  paradox  that  to  “win"  the  war  may 
"lose”  the  peace!  To  win,  we  must  win  militarily, 
economicallv  and  politically;  otherwise,  the  resul¬ 
tant  peace  will  be  transitory,  and  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  will  only  be  a  lull  in,  rather  than  a  termi¬ 
nation  ot,  the  conflict.  Clausewiti  (once  again)  ad- 
\  i.ses  us  that  “war  is  no  act  ot  blind  passion."  He 
points  out  that  it  is  "dominated  by  the  political  ob- 
lectne  .  .  .”  and  that  "as  stxm,  therefore,  as  the  re¬ 
quired  outlav  becomes  so  great  as  that  the  political 
obiect  IS  no  longer  equal  in  value,  the  object  must  be 
L'lven  up,  and  peace  will  be  the  result.” 

'OC'hilc  Claasewit:  was  describing  the  relationship 
between  friendlv  costs  and  objectives,  in  the  Gulf 
War  the  decimation  ot  the  Iraqi  militar\-  at  the 
h.inds  ot  the  coalition,  had  it  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue,  had  the  potential  to  cause  an  excessive  “out- 
las"  ot  Iraqi  casualties  ior  at  least  the  public/coali- 
tion  perception  ot  an  excess'!.  Tins,  in  turn,  could 
h.n  e  been  percen  ed  bv  the  president  .is  endangering 
the  attainment  ot  the  political  objective.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  decision  to  end  the  ground  war  after 


100  hours  appears  more  reasonable. 

In  summary,  the  recent  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
once  again  illuminates  the  difficulties  associated 
with  terminating  conflict  on  terms  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  Fighting  a  war  costs 
more  than  almost  any  other  undertaking  a  nation 
may  pursue,  yet  despite  elaborate  preparatiotrs  in 
the  form  of  armaments  and  plans,  many  of  the 
grand  designs  for  pieace  are  inadequate,  (joing  to 
war  is  easy — battles  and  campaigns  are  more  easily 
analyred— but  the  diffuse  objectives  and  political 
considerations  associated  with  returning  to  peace 
make  planning  extremely  difficult.  The  outcome 
depends  on  a  much  wider  range  of  factors,  some  of 
which,  such  as  public  opinion,  are  highly  elusive 
and  may  be  beyond  the  purview  of  military  plan¬ 
ners.  Yet,  these  problems  notwithstanding,  war- 
termination — making  conflict  “pay” — is  an  issue 
that  must  be  addressed  by  civilian  and  military  plan¬ 
ners  before  undertaking  combat  operations,  prefer¬ 
ably  before  the  outbreSc  of  armed  hostilities.  To¬ 
ward  that  end,  continued  discussion  among  military 
professionals  is  both  necessary  and  desired. 

M  AJ  Neville  S.  Vanderburg,  VSA,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of Suffi^for  Operations  and  Plam,  Washington, D.C. 


Who  Has  the  HET? 

In  Military  Review's  January  1992  anicle,  “Bring 
on  the  HETs!  Operational  and  Tactical  Relocation 
of  Heav7  Maneuver  Forces,"  Joe  A.  Former  and 
Captains  Jules  T.  Doux  and  Mark  A.  Peterson  raise 
valid  concerns  about  the  availability  and  use  of 
heaw  equipment  transponers  (HETs)  and  the  lack 
ot  current  US  transportation  capability  to  mo%'e 
large  armored  forces.  Operation  Desert  Shield  reem¬ 
phasized  the  US  Army’s  deficiencies  in  devoting 
moncv  and  resources  to  equipment  that  does  not 
provide  a  high  payoff  (from  the  lack  of  sealift  to 
mo\  e  our  equipment  across  the  seas  to  the  use  of  ra¬ 
dios  older  than  most  of  our  soldiers).  The  time  is 
now  for  the  Army  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  from 
operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and  fix  the 
problems  identified.  Once  again,  the  creativity  and 
resourcefulness  of  leaders  at  all  levels  solved  prob¬ 
lems  that  could  have  been  disastrous. 

As  a  tank  company  commander  during  Desert 
Shield  and  Desen  Storm,  1  found  out  firsthand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  HETs.  It  took  my  battalion  two  weeks 
to  move  our  tanks  and  other  hea\7  equipment  from 
the  port  of  Ad  Dammam  to  our  assembly  area  near 
King  Khalid  Military  Cin.  TTie  lack  of  HETs  and 
changing  unit  priorities  on  the  movement  of  equip- 
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ment  to  the  desert  caused  our  battalion  to  piece¬ 
meal  our  equipment  to  the  assembly  area.  We  were 
supplied  with  a  mixture  of  US  and  Saudi  HETs.  The 
reliabilirv  of  the  equipment  and  the  drivers  was  seri¬ 
ously  tested. 

The  movement  from  the  port  to  our  desert  en¬ 
campment  some  500  miles  away  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  challenges  1  encountered  during  the 
deployment.  I  left  Ad  Dammam  leading  a  convoy  of 
30  HETs.  My  first  sergeant  followed,  pulling  up  the 
rear  and  tr>’ing  to  keep  the  HETs  moving  forward. 
The  trucks  immediately  encountered  breakdown  af¬ 
ter  breakdown.  Trucks  carrying  loads  that  out¬ 
weighed  their  capacity  experienced  busted  radiators 
and  endless  flat  tires.  The  Saudi  HET  driven’  speed 
and  concern  for  moving  the  equipment  were  different 
than  mine.  Even  though  I  had  sergeants  riding  shot¬ 
gun  in  the  cabs,  the  Saudi  drivers  stopped  whenever 
they  wished.  It  did  not  take  too  long  before  most  of 
the  30  HETs  had  disappeared  on  their  own  itinerary. 

I  arrived  first  at  the  HET  release  point  with  a 
handful  of  the  original  HETs  I  started  off  with,  so.me 
24  hours  after  beginning  the  journey.  It  took  the  next 
three  to  six  days  before  all  the  HETs  arrived  at  the  re¬ 
lease  point.  Putting  a  $2.5  million  tank  on  a  Saudi 
HET  IS  something  1  do  not  want  to  do  again.  More 
priority  and  money  should  be  spent  in  the  future  in 
procuring  and  outfitting  heavy  divisions  with  the 
transport  capability  needed  to  move  our  equipment. 

The  proposed  heavy  truck  company  otganiiation 
discussed  in  the  article  is  a  well-thought-out  con¬ 
cept.  The  organization  of  96  HETs  in  the  heavy  di¬ 
vision  structure  provides  unprecedented  capability 
for  the  division  commander  to  quickly  move  his 
forces  over  great  distances  and  have  a  ready-to-fight 
combat  unit.  However,  in  these  times  of  defense 
budget  cuts  and  the  drawdown  of  personnel,  1  do  not 
foresee  the  widespread  implementation  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  In  the  interim,  the  force  structure  could 
slowly  integrate  this  proposal  and  supplement  Ac¬ 
tive  divisions  with  Army  Reserve  truck  units.  Much 
like  the  roundout  brigades  associated  with  Active 
Army  divisions.  Reserve  transportation  companies 
could  be  specificallv  identified  and  assigned  with 
Active  Army  divisions. 

This  concept  could  serve  dual  purposes.  First,  it 
would  provide  organic  transportation  assets  to  the 
heavv  divisions  activated  during  times  of  crisis  such 
as  Desen  Shield.  Additionally,  these  Reserve  units 
could  train  armually  with  their  Active  counterparts. 
Second,  It  could  provide  a  short-term  solution  until 
the  funding  is  available  to  fullv  implement  this  pro¬ 
posal.  Both  the  Active  .Army  and  Reserve  units 
would  benefit  trom  this.  .Active  Armv  divisions 
would  have  a  designated  unit  capable  of  providing  the 


support  necessary  if  called  upon.  And  the  Reserve 
Component  would  benefit  by  maintaining  units  in  its 
force  structure.  Currently,  hundreds  of  Reserve  units, 
many  truck  units  included,  have  been  identified  for 
deactivation.  These  units  could  be  saved  and  used  as 
a  viable  option  to  the  Active  Army. 

The  next  conflict  might  not  allow  the  Army  the 
time  necessary  to  gather  the  transports  to  move  our 
equipment.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  regional  conflicts  that  could  erupt  in 
the  coming  years  may  force  another  large-scale  ar¬ 
mor  deployment. 

CPT  David  R.  Manning,  USA,  VSACGSC 


Unwritten  Doctrine 

Captain  Richard  D.  Hooker  Jr.’s  “Redefining  Ma¬ 
neuver  Wariare”  (February  1992  Military  Revieiv) 
provides  an  excellent  overview  of  maneuver  warfare 
theory.  Hooker  also  inadvertently  highli^ts  the 
fundamental  problems  of  maneuver  warfare  as  a  basis 
for  US  Army  doctrine. 

As  presented  in  this  article,  Samuel  P.  Hunting- 
ton  probably  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  US  mili¬ 
tary  power  is  die  product  of  our  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nological  prowess.  Typically  American  traits  such  as 
initiative,  creativity  and  a  genius  for  organization  are 
at  least  as  “military”  as  discipline,  obedience  and  at¬ 
tention  to  detail.  Huntington  should  not  so  easily 
dismiss  the  achievements  of  US  arms  as  the  inevita¬ 
ble  results  of  mass  and  technology.  From  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War  to  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  Army 
has  shown  remarkable  tactical  and  operational  skill 
at  critical  moments.  Geoffrey  Petret’s  outstanding 
There's  a  War  to  Be  Won.  The  United  States  Army  in 
World  War  II  is  but  the  most  recent  example  chroni¬ 
cling  this  point. 

Nonetheless,  Huntington’s  basic  point — that 
there  is  an  “American  Way  of  War” — remains  valid. 
The  great  attribute  of  the  Army  has  been  its  ability 
to  bring  logistic  power  to  bear  upon  its  operations. 
Two  centimes  ago,  Frederick  the  Great  wrote  that 
he  did  not  command  his  army — ^food  and  fodder  did. 
It  has  been  the  American  genius  to  realize  this  and 
to  concentrate  our  abilities  on  commanding  the  lo¬ 
gistics  of  modem  battle.  Any  definition  of  maneu¬ 
ver  warfare  that  faib  to  recognize  the  primacy  of  in¬ 
dustrial,  technological  and  logistic  power  is  thus 
seif-deteating.  In  the  end,  it  is  this  logistic  power 
that  makes  effective  maneuver  possible. 

My  second  point  is  simply  this:  Enshrining  ma¬ 
neuver  w’arfere  in  US  Army  Field  Manual  l(X)-5, 
Operations,  does  little  good  if  its  principles  are  not 
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institutionalized  throughout  the  Army.  1  should 
think  It  obvious  that  wTitten  doctrine  is  not  worth 
the  printer’s  ink  if  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  un- 
vvTitten  di-Ktrine  ot  daily  routine.  It  is  all  well  and 
gixxi  to  talk  of  Auftraptakdk,  but  the  current  trend 
in  the  Armv  is  away  from  mission-type  orders  and 
frontline  decisions.  It  takes  a  full  colonel  to  approve 
a  change  to  a  company  training  schedule  inside  the 
three-week  window.  Almost  one-third  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  require  Department  of  the  Army  approval  to 
reenlist  in  their  military  occupational  specialties. 
Any  young  sergeant  or  second  lieutenant  could  give 
you  50  more  examples. 


Broadly  understood,  maneuver  warfare  holds  tre¬ 
mendous  promise  for  the  development  of  Army  doc¬ 
trine.  Already  it  has  brought  us  back  to  the  human 
elements  of  war — leadership,  morale  and  the  will  to 
win.  If  its  advocates  do  not  forget  the  importance  of 
logistic  power  to  the  “American  Way  of  War,”  and  if 
they  do  not  shy  away  from  the  peacetime  changes 
required  to  make  this  doctrine  an  institutional  real¬ 
ity,  maneuver  warfare  might  yet  lead  us  to  a  renais¬ 
sance.  That  is  one  “maneuver”  1  think  we  would  all 
like  to  see. 

CPT  Stephen  C.  Danckert,  USA,  549th  Maintenance 
Company,  Kaiserslautem,  Germany 


Book  Reviews 


REPEALING  THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLU¬ 
TION:  Restoring  the  Rtzle  of  Law  in  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  bv  Robert  F  Turner.  206  pages.  Brassev's  (US). 
Inc.,  McLean,  VA.  1991.  $25.00. 

Tlie  War  Powers  Resolution  is  an  attempt  by  the 
US  Congre,ss  to  limit  the  power  of  the  president  to 
intrtxluce  US  forces  into  situations  involving  immi¬ 
nent  or  ongoing  hostilities.  The  resolution  imposes 
consultation  and  reponing  requirements  upon  the 
president  in  the  event  of  such  a  deployment  and 
directs  him  to  withdraw  anv  forces  in  harm’s  way 
after  a  maximum  ot  92  davs  unless  Congress  has 
declared  war  or  otherwise  authorized  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  troops  to  hostilities.  The  resolution  has 
been  controversial  since  its  passage  in  1973  and  has 
inspired  much  debate.  Robert  F  Turner  has  reen¬ 
tered  the  fmv  with  his  new  work.  Repealing  the  War 
I’ou'cT.s  Rcsoluatm. 

Tlic  thesis  of  this  thought-provoking  and  cogent 
work  IS  that  the  resolution  is  Ixith  unconstitutional 
and  unnecessaiv.  The  author’s  primary  constitu¬ 
tional  argument  against  the  resolution  is  that  it  un- 
lawtullv  infringes  upon  the  power  of  the  president 
.IS  commander  in  chief  to  use  and  deplov  the 
■Armed  Forces  .is  he  sees  fit,  particularly  in  defense 
e't  .American  citizens  or  propem.  When  the  US 
Constitution  states  that  “the  executive  power  shall 
K-  \  ested  in  .i  President.”  Turner  relics  upon  sources 
such  .IS  the  writings  ot  John  LiKke  and  Baron  de  Li 
Brede  Montes(.)uieu  to  establish  that  this  broad 
gr.int  ot  power  includes  the  abilirv  to  deplov  the 
•Anned  Forces  and  conduct  foreign  relations  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  national  interest.  The  powers  ot 
Congres-,  in  this  are.i  are  con.stirunonallv  limited  to 


declaring  war  and  raising  and  supporting  the 
Armed  Forces.  A  statutory  attempt  to  avoid  these 
constitutional  limitations  is,  in  the  author’s  assess¬ 
ment.  a  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers  envi¬ 
sioned  by  the  framers  of  the  Cbnstitution.  Turner’s 
analysis  in  this  area  is  well-documented  and  re¬ 
markably  lucid. 

The  author  further  contends  that  the  resolution 
is  unnecessary.  The  political  realities  of  domestic 
politics  mandate  cooperation  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress.  Furthermore,  international 
law  expressly  prohibits  offensive  war.  In  a  related 
vein,  many  deployments  are  now  conducted  under 
the  provisions  of  defensive  collective  security  trea¬ 
ties  that,  after  ratification  by  the  US  Senate,  require 
no  further  acticsn  by  Congress.  Turner  concludes 
that,  in  light  of  these  constitutional  and  practical 
infirmities,  the  resolution  was  “from  the  start  a  fraud 
committed  by  a  timorous  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
persuade  the  voters  that  its  members  were  not  re- 
spsinsible  tor  the  tragic  conflict  in  Indochina.” 

The  Kxik  IS  not  without  its  faults.  While  the 
author  writes  of  the  need  for  comity  in  govern¬ 
ment.  he  ultimately  view's  the  Congress  as  institu- 
rionallv  incompetent  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs. 
This  bia>  in  favor  of  the  executive  branch  some¬ 
times  interteres  with  the  objectivity  ot  Turner’s 
analysis.  He  seems  incapable  ot  ''ckncwledging 
that  the  president  may  act  in  a  politically  expedient 
manner,  lust  as  Congress  .sometimes  does. 

Turner  al.s<i  tails  to  consider  that  by  ordering 
overseas  tnxip  deployments,  the  commander  in 
chiet  may  be  making  the  functional  equivalent  ot  a 
decl.iration  ot  oftcnsive  war,  thereby  invading  the 
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constitutional  province  of  the  Congress.  Finally, 
the  author  devotes  far  too  little  analysis  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gull  conflict,  which  is  arguably  a  case  study  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Weighed  in  the  balance,  though,  the  book’s  ana- 
Ktic  depth  and  superb  readability  far  outweigh  the 
policy  bias  of  its  author.  Repecding  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  is  a  major  work  in  its  field  and  is  worth 
noting  by  officers  interested  in  practical  study  of 
the  law  of  national  defense. 

CPT  William  T.  Barto,  L/SA,  US  Amy  Trial  Defense 
Service,  82d  Airborne  Division  Field  Office,  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina 


FORGING  THE  VnLITARY-INDUSTRlAL 
COMPLEX:  World  War  ll’s  Battle  of  the  Potomac 

by  Gregory  Hooks.  303  pages.  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
Champaign,  IL.  1991.  $39.95. 

Be'rt’nre  of  the  military-industrial  complex  warned 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  some  30  years  ago. 
The  author,  Gregory  Hooks,  takes  Eisenhower’s  warn  - 
ing  to  heatt  and  examines  the  military'-industrial 
complex  built  to  win  Wotld  War  11.  Many,  in  and  out 
of  government  and  industry',  will  argue  whether  there 
IS  a  military-industrial  complex.  Few  will  question 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  defense  sector  of  the 
US  economy. 

This  book  traces  the  evolution  of  military- 
industrial  power  from  the  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  New  Deal  through  Ronald  Reagan’s  de¬ 
fense  buildup  in  the  1980s.  The  author  believes 
the  United  States  surrendered  industrial  plarming 
competency  to  the  Pentagon  in  conjunction  with, 
and  as  a  result  of.  World  War  11.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  is  todav  unable  to  coherently  define 
any  sort  of  industrial  policy.  This  leaves  the  United 
States  a  poor  second  in  the  world  marketplace 
against  competitors  who  exercise  industrial  plan¬ 
ning  at  the  national  level. 

In  a  somewhat  scandalous  tone,  the  author 
blames  the  Pentagon,  generally,  and  the  military, 
specifically,  for  this  occurrence.  Hooks  stresses  the 
"sharp  divisions  between  the  domestic-oriented  re¬ 
formers  and  the  militan-  professional.”  Further,  he 
believes  the  military  officer  is  a  breed  apart,  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  of  civilian  authority.  He  alsi> 
claims  militars  officers  arc  able  to  insulate  them¬ 
selves  from  civilian  authontv.  His  evidence  and  ex¬ 
amples  are,  however,  sisme  20  years  old.  The  extent 
to  which  military  officers  arc  masters  of  the  defense 
acquisition  prixess  in  the  1990s  is  questionable. 

Throughcnit  the  Kx'k,  Htxrks  notes  that  the 
Pentagon  leads  Congress  bv  offering  piirk  barrel 


deals.  Recent  news  reports  of  congressional  foot- 
dragging  on  base  closures  and  procurement  deci¬ 
sions,  however,  suggest  that  the  Congress  has 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Perhaps  the  Pentagon  no 
longer  sets  industrial  policy.  Instead,  the  Pentagon 
suggests  and  Congress  decides  and  influences. 
Hooks  believes  the  Pentagon  must  acquiesce  to  al¬ 
low  the  rest  of  the  government  to  take  the  country' 
out  of  the  present  recession  and  look  to  Congress, 
the  new  policy  maker,  instead. 

This  book  addresses  a  very  real  problem  facing 
not  only  the  military  but  the  nation  as  well.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Hooks  offers  no  new  solutions  for  the 
problems  he  has  uncovered.  The  historical  links  of 
the  1930s  to  today,  however,  are  undeniable.  More¬ 
over,  the  defense  industry  and  the  mobilization  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  United  States  are  also  similar.  As  the 
military  shrinks,  the  potential  strength  the  United 
States  is  able  to  project  also  contracts.  The  nation’s 
military-industrial  capacity  is  what  won  most  of  the 
wars  the  United  States  has  fought.  The  professional 
military  ignores  our  nation’s  military-industrial 
complex  at  its  own  risk. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  findings, 
this  book  deserves  a  look.  In  many  ways,  this  could 
be  the  way  national  security  is  defined  in  the  future. 

M  AJ  Charles  K.  Pickar,  USA,  School  of  Advanced 
Military  Studies,  USACGSC 


EBERSTADT  AND  FORRESTAL:  A  National 
Security  Partnership,  1909-1949  by  Jeffery  M.  Dor- 
wart.  237  pages.  Texas  A&M  University  Press,  College 
Station,  TX.  1991.  $35.CX). 

Jeffery  M.  Dorwart,  a  historian  at  Rutgers  the 
State  University  of  New  jersey,  has  written  an  inter¬ 
esting,  provocative  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  na¬ 
tional  secunty  organization  in  20th  century  Ameri¬ 
ca.  He  traces  the  innovative  institutional  changes 
contributed  by  two  brilliant  friends,  Ferdinand  Eb- 
erstadt  and  James  V.  Forrestal,  that  culminated  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  its  amendments 
in  1949  and  subsequent  service  reorganization  meas¬ 
ures.  Forrestal  became  famous  as  secretary  of  the 
US  Navy  and  secretary  of  defense,  but  Dorwart  s  fo¬ 
cus  is  more  on  Eberstadt,  a  veteran  of  many  national 
policy  planning  groups.  Though  the  lesser  known  of 
the  two.  Eberstadt  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
building  of  the  post- 1945  national  security  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  well  as  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Ekith  believed  in  a  form  of  corporatism  blending 
economic  and  military  planning  that  would  bx;  en- 
rnisted  basically  to  an  elite  of  experts  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  organization  who  were  the  best  and 
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brightest  in  business,  industr>',  politics,  academe  and 
law  and  were  committed  to  national  security'.  This 
“Good  Man”  concept  is  a  key  thread  woven 
throughout  Dorwan'  fascinating  delineation  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States’  national  security  sys¬ 
tem.  Dorwart  includes  Eberstadt’s  and  Forrestal’s 
important  contributions  to  organizing  economic 
mobilization  in  World  War  11,  but  emphasizes  pri¬ 
marily  their  roles  as  the  principal  authors  of  the 
postwar  national  secunn,'  reorganization.  EVirwan 
contends  that,  though  the  structure  they  built  was 
flawed,  they  did  succeed  in  creating  a  realistic  and 
permanent  machinerc  for  integratmg  war  plans, 
economic  mobilization  and  military  operations  that 
was  suitable  within  the  context  of  pastwar  domestic 
and  international  conditions.  It  has  remamed  fun¬ 
damentally  unchanged  to  the  present,  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secunt\-  Council  continuing  to  be  “the  hean 
of  the  system." 

The  national  security  administration  has  been 
hotly  controversial  smcc  the  legislation  of  1947, 
and  Dotwan’s  txxik  undoubtedly  will  not  lay  to  rest 
the  criticisms  of  the  discontented.  But  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  solid  case  for  the  enlightened  concepts  of 
Eberstadt,  Fortestal  and  the  oublic-spirited  leaders 
on  their  GexxJ  Man  list.  They  strove  earnestly  to 
construct  an  effectiv  e  organization  of  national  de- 
lease  that  tapped  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  pti'  ate  sectors  in  mobilizing  militaiy  and 
economic  re.sources  for  national  emergencies. 

D.  Clayton  James.  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

l£xington,  Virginia 


THE  LIFEBLOOD  OF  WAR:  Loftisdes  in  Armed 
Conflict  bv  lulian  Fhompson.  390  pages,  i'^-.^sev’s  (US), 
Inc  ,  MeUan,  VA  1991.  $39.95. 

Major  General  lulian  Thompson’s  No  Picnic, 
published  in  1985,  nxsk  us  to  combat  with  the 
Roval  Marines  in  the  Falklands  War.  Now;  this  re¬ 
tired  commando  general  takes  us  behind  the  scenes 
to  a  lesi  glamotous  side  of  war  as  he  anaK^es  the 
critical  importance  of  logistics  on  modem  battle¬ 
fields.  That  such  a  studv  comes  from  a  warrior  such 
as  Thompson  mav  surprise  setme.  Those  familiar 
with  the  fragile  shoesmng  of  logistics  that  tied  the 
British  w'at  effort  togethet  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
however,  will  understand  whv  the  role  of  logistics 
in  waging  war  made  such  a  lasting  impression  on 
this  soldier-scholar. 

Thompson  originalK  intended  Lifeblixxi  to  pick 
up  where  Martin  van  Greveld’s  Supplying  War  left 
o'.f,  but  he  found  in  his  re.search  that  much  remained 
un.s.iid  aKnit  World  W.ir  II,  which  he  views  as  the 


greatest  test  of  military  logistics  in  history.  So,  after 
a  discussion  of  definitions  and  some  observations 
about  logistics  over  the  centuries  through  World 
War  I,  he  launches  into  three  case  studies  from  the 
world’s  first  global  war:  North  Africa,  1943-1944; 
Italy,  1943-1945;  and  Burma,  1942-1945.  World 
War  II  was  a  watershed  for  the  evolution  of  logistics 
despite  the  fact  that  industrial  bases  generally  kept 
adversaries  well  supplied.  The  problem  became  one 
of  getting  supplies  where  they  were  needed  and 
melding  operational  and  logistic  plans  together  in 
doing  so.  Thompson  describes  how  sea  flanks  be¬ 
came  impisnant  in  collapsing  lines  of  supply  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  how  air  resupply  became  indis¬ 
pensable  not  only  to  the  survival  of  the  Chindits 
(Indian  Army  77th  Brigade)  but  to  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  William  J.  Slim’s  overall  flexibility  in  Burma. 

Thompson  provides  chapters  on  the  Korean  War, 
tire  1971  India-Pakistan  War  over  Bangladesh  and 
the  1973  Mid-Eac’  War,  each  of  which  contains 
new  observations.  But  by  far  the  best  chapters, 
aside  from  his  discussion  of  World  War  II,  are  those 
on  the  Vietnam  wars  (which  he  traces  from  French 
through  US  involvement)  and  the  Falklands  War. 
He  implies  that  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap’s  better 
appreciation  of  logistics  helped  him  weaken  the 
French  over  the  years  and,  ultimatel/,  defeat  them 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Regarding  US  involvement,  he 
vindicates  the  centralized  logistic  system  in  a  war 
that  blurred  forward  and  rear  areas  for  the  first  time; 
he  provides  numerous  insights  in  the  use  of  air  pow¬ 
er  both  to  resupply  and  to  interdict  supplies;  and 
eventually  finds  the  United  States  culpable  for  se¬ 
vere  weaknesses  ui  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  logistics  and  logistics  training.  For  the 
Falklands  War,  with  the  benefit  of  his  own  unique 
vantage  pomt,  Thompison  provides  perspective  on 
the  challenges  of  amphibious  logistics  and  explains 
instances  where  senior  officers  and  staffs  lost  sight 
of  the  critical  relationship  of  logistics  and  tactics. 

A  potentially  controversial  thread  that  binds  his 
discussion  ot  some  of  these  wars  is  his  agreement 
with  the  comment  made  by  Air  Marshall  John 
Slessor  during  World  War  II  that  air  power  “cannot 
absolutely  isolate  the  battlefield  from  enemy  supply 
or  reinforcement.”  The  fact  that  Thompson  rein¬ 
forces  this  assertion  in  several  chapters,  despite  in¬ 
cluding  a  postscript  on  the  Gulf  War,  makes  it  even 
more  provixaitive. 

Thompson  devotes  an  entire  c’napter  to  past 
problems  and  future  considerations  for  NATO  in  the 
new  world  order,  and  he  calls  for  greater  ctxiperatioe 
and  interoperability  to  keep  NATO  viable.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  consideratioas  for  preparing  for  the  next 
war.  Although  his  is  a  British  perspective  regarding 
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the  future,  several  of  Thompson's  recommendations 
to  lessen  logistic  constraints  warrant  consideration 
by  those  developing  US  forces  and  equipment. 
Tivese  include,  among  others,  increased  use  of  sman 
weapons  (to  reduce  tonnages  and  lift  requirements) 
and  development  of  advanced  lift  helicopters  (to 
provide  flexibilit\’  and  decongest  supply  routes). 

What  emerges  here  is  an  account  of  logistics  in 
20th  century  conflict  that  is  every  bit  as  fascinating 
as  it  is  carefully  researched  and  documented.  Yet, 
Thompson  holds  no  false  pretenses  about  studies 
like  this  hitting  best  seller  lists  even  within  military 
circles.  As  he  states  in  his  preface,  “I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  logistics  will  ever  have  much 
military  sex-appeal,  except  to  serious  soldiers,  but 
this  book  is  written  in  the  hope  that  1  am  uTong.” 
Serious  soldiers,  in  fact,  will  find  lots  to  look  at  in 
this  new  book. 

LTC  Kenneth  L.  Privratsky,  USA,  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 


TRIUMl'H  WITHOUT  VICTORY:  TheUme- 
ported  History  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  by  the  staff  ot 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  477  pages.  Random 
H^-jse,  Inc.,  New-  York.  1992.  $25.00. 

One  year  after  the  US  military  interv'ention  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  few  books  concerning  the  conflict 
are  on  the  book  stands.  This  is  not  surprising.  Au¬ 
thors  need  time  to  assemble  a  complete  histoiy  that 
assesses  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  before  and  after 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  chronicles  the  Operation  Des¬ 
ert  Shield  buildup  and,  then,  describes  the  air  and 
ground  campaigns  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
notable  exception.  Bob  Woodward’s  The  Command¬ 
ers,  came  off  the  press  quickly.  However,  Wtxxl- 
ward  limited  his  account  to  the  actions  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  US  civilian  and  military  leadership. 

The  staff  of  L'.S.  News  and  World  Report  gives  us 
one  of  the  first,  comprehensive  histories  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  Written  with  journalistic  drama  and  flair. 
Triumph  Without  Victory  traces  the  e\'ents  from  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein’s  decision  to  invade  Kuwait  to  action 
on  the  battlefield.  It  beats  anything  currently  in 
the  btxikstores  for  both  interesting  diplomatic  tid¬ 
bits — roughly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  political 
intrigue  and  the  early  militan-  buildup — and  vivid 
descriptions  ot  combat. 

Through  its  formidable  reputation  and  large  staff. 
L  ..S.  News  and  Wcrrld  Report  gained  access  to  the 
principals  in  Desert  Storm,  including  President 
George  Bush.  Its  reporters  inreix'iewed  o\er  6(2C 
soldiers,  .sailors.  Marines  and  airmen.  This  behind- 
the-scenes  qualm  makes  the  narrative  fun  and 


even  exciting  to  read. 

Combat  action  sells  books,  and  to  its  credit, 
L'.S.  News  and  World  Report  provides  powerful  vi¬ 
gnettes  told  by  small-unit  leaders  and  pilots.  Some 
ot  the  battles — 73  Easting  and  the  Highway  of 
Death — made  headlines.  But  the  authors  also  de¬ 
tail  fire  fights  and  air  combat  that  few  have  heard 
about.  Despite  the  dubious  title.  Triumph  Without 
Victory  paints  an  unambiguous  picture  of  the  brav¬ 
ery  and  ingenuity-  of  the  US  fighting  force  from  star 
rank  to  private  soldier. 

Weekly  news  magazines  are  not,  however,  in  the 
business  of  writing  history.  The  publisher’s  heavy  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  book  is  aimed  at  the  general  public. 
Those  in  uniform,  particularly  those  who  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation,  will  find  the  narrative  unbal¬ 
anced,  erratic  and  inaccurate.  Most  of  the  errors  are 
minor:  improper  unit  designations,  incorrect  task  or¬ 
ganizations  and  misleading  descriptions  of  military 
hardware  (such  as  thermal  night  sights  being  referred 
to  as  infrared  sights).  Unfortunately,  as  years  go  by, 
errors  in  this  publication  may  well  be  taken  as  truths. 

Equally  distracting  is  the  uneven  coverage  of  units 
and  commanders.  It  appears  that  the  units  which 
receive  the  most  attention  in  this  book  are  those 
that  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  had  direct  access  to 
during  the  fighting  by  virtue  of  press  pooling  proce¬ 
dures.  That  is  understandable,  but  it  hardly  makes 
for  a  balanced  view  of  how  the  campaign  urifolded. 

All  that  said.  Victory  Without  Triumph  will  doubt¬ 
less  satisfy  most  readers  who  are  eager  to  gain  new- 
insight  into  this  recent  conflict — until  the  next 
“untold  ston-  of  the  war”  comes  off  rhe  press. 

LTC  Matthew  S.  Klimow,  USA,  Combat  Studies 
Institute,  VSACGSC 


INADVERTENT  ESCALATION:  Convention' 
al  War  and  Nuclear  Risks  by  Barry  R.  Posen.  280  pages. 
Cornell  Universirv  Press,  Ithaca,  NY.  1991.  $36.50. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  child’s  innocent  question 
to  di.sarm  a  parent’s  knowing  answers  to  life.  Why 
is  the  skv  blue!  Why  are  eggs  egg-shaped?  Why- 
do  zebras  have  stripes?  In  a  similarly  unpretentious 
quest  tor  reality,  Barry  R.  Posen  asks  an  equally  un¬ 
settling  question.  Can  nuclear  powers  fight  con¬ 
ventional  wars  with  each  other  and  avoid  the  use 
ot  nuclear  weapoRs.’ 

Tlie  .seemingly  inntxent  question  confronts  not 
onlv  the  usual  concern  of  war  between  superpowers 
but  also  future  conflicts  involving  states  where  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  have  proliferated.  In  a  clash  between 
supcqxiwers.  there  has  always  been  the  assumption 
that  the.se  states  are  unlikely  to  leave  such  effective 
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weapons  unused  in  a  struggle  for  vital  political  inter¬ 
ests  and  that  crcKsing  the  threshold  was  a  relatively 
discernible  escalation  to  the  participants. 

Posen’s  chilling  answer  to  his  question  proposes  a 
second  way  by  which  nuclear  powers  locked  in 
conventional  conflict  might  move  to  dte  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons:  “Large-scale  conventional  opera¬ 
tions  may  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  nu¬ 
clear  forces  of  an  adversary  and  substantially  affect 
the  victim's  confidence  in  his  future  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  these  forces  in  ways  that  he  had  counted  upon.” 
He  calls  this  “inadvertent  nuclear  escalation.” 

In  daily  briefings,  news  stories  and  cocktail  ban¬ 
ter,  we  talk  about  a  “more  dangerous  world.”  Inad¬ 
vertent  escalation  in  a  future  world  of  multiple  nu¬ 
clear  states  defines  and  puts  substance  to  the  casual 
phrase.  As  conventional  weapons  gain  m  precision 
and  destructiveness,  conventional  attacks  will 
threaten  major  elements  of  a  state’s  nuclear  force, 
to  include  the  command  and  control  systems  creat¬ 
ing  security’  dilemmas  tor  decision  makers.  States 
with  newly  acquired  nuclear  arsenals  will  not  have 
the  redundancy  in  nuclear  weapons  for  a  second- 
strike  capability  nor  the  resiliency  in  intelligence 
collection  and  command  and  control  to  tolerate  in¬ 
advertent  conventional  attacks  that  destroy  their 
nuclear  capabilities.  Such  dilemmas  could  push  an 
unaware  and  confused  leadership  to  use  its  remain¬ 
ing  nuclear  force.  One  can  appreciate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  if  Saddam  Hussein  had  nuclear 
warheads  on  his  Scud  missiles  and  fired  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  survive  within  a  larger  conflagration. 

To  illustrate  his  sobering  proposal,  Posen  reviews 
the  US  air,  ground  and  naval  war  plans  and  prob¬ 
able  Soviet  military  responses  to  a  conventional 
war  in  Europe  during  the  1980s.  While  a  reader 
may  find  alternative  interpretations  and  probable 
courses  of  action  and  challenge  an  illusion  of  rigor¬ 
ous  quantitative  analysis,  Posen’s  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  in  the  numbers  and  conclusions  provide  a 
convincing  defense  of  his  proposal. 

Posen  offers  considerations  for  civilian  defense 
leadership  in  an  age  of  warfare  that  challenges  its  ahil  - 
ity  to  maintain  control  of  the  conventional  militaiy 
actions.  Inadvertent  Escdonon  makes  a  truly  unique, 
original  contribution  to  security  issues  and  should 
make  defense  planners  grapple  with  conventional 
and  nuclear  linkages  in  future  conflicts.  Posen’s  an¬ 
swer  gives  wisdom  to  innocent  defense  planners  as 
they  venture  forth  into  a  post-Cold  War  world. 

COL  Richard  N.  Armstrong.  l/SA,  Nationdl  Security 
Fellow.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


OLAUSEWITZ  AND  ESCALATION:  Classical 
Perspective  on  Nuclear  Strategy  by  Stephen  J.  Cimba- 
la.  218  pages.  Frank  Cass  &.  Co.,  Ltd,  London.  Distrib¬ 
uted  by  International  Specialized  Book  Services,  Inc.,  Port¬ 
land,  OR.  1991.  $37.50. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz  and  nuclear  escalation.’ 
Stephen  J.  Cimbala  has  surely  stepped  into  the 
unknown  and  unknowable;  compounded  by  ex¬ 
trapolating  19th  century  views  of  a  19th  Century 
military  philosopher  into  what  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing  the  21st  century  time  warp  of  possible  war  or 
possible  peace. 

He  invites  equal  wrath  of  the  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  bequeathed  by  mutual  assured  destruction 
(MAD).  MAD  holds  similarly  to  the  conventiorral 
wisdom  before  World  War  I,  which  held  war  could 
not  occur  because  industry  could  not  possibly  sup¬ 
port  the  production  requirements  for  “mtxlem” 
combat;  or  the  various  wisdoms,  holding  sway  be¬ 
tween  the  Great  Wars  such  as  Giulio  Douhet’s  or 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart’s  or  others,  that  (inter  alia) 
masses  of  airplanes  flying  at  unassailable  heights 
could  deliver  such  devastating  destruction  on  the 
economic  and  morale  facets  of  society  as  to  make 
war  by  invading  land  armies  obsolete. 

Cimbala’s  enlightened  exposition  usefully  chal¬ 
lenges  the  conventional  wisdom  that  nuclear  war  is 
a  technological  set  piece  of  MAD;  that  the  techno¬ 
logical  capacities  of  nuclear  exchange  to  destroy 
civilization  are  the  overriding  consideration  of  its 
use.  The  author  easily  achieves  his  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  classical  perspective  on  nuclear  strategy. 
No  strategist  will  challenge  the  intellectual  priraacy 
of  Clausewitz  in  strategy,  and  the  book  serves  as  a 
good  reminder  that,  whatever  the  technology  or 
plan,  war  is  an  extension  of  politics  by  other,  name¬ 
ly  violent,  means.  Political  leadership  will  decide 
when  to  start  and  when  to  stop  war,  conventional 
or  nuclear,  and  escalation  will  play  as  much  a  role 
in  the  future  as  before. 

It  is  well  to  read  this  book,  fortuitously  removed 
in  time  from  the  brink  of  Cold  War,  to  consider 
what  might  have  been;  or,  more  important,  as  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  leadership  forget  the  devastation 
of  1945  and  the  opportunity  for  equal  disaster 
threatened  in  the  last  few  decades,  what  they  might 
invite  in  the  future  if  they  fail  to  comprehend  the 
philosophy  of  Clausewitz  on  the  nature  of  war. 
Cimbala's  well-WTitten,  well-researched  and  exten¬ 
sively  kxitnoted  book  serves  to  remind  and,  in  its 
way,  warn. 

COL  Daniel  K.  Malone.  USA,  Retired,  Lincoln,  Virginia 
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North  Africa — Give  and  Take 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  British  fortunes  in  the  seesaw  war  for  North  Africa  reached  their  lowest  ebb.  General 
Erwin  Rommel,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  German-ltalian  army,  drove  the  British  Eighth  Army  out  of  Libya,  inflict¬ 
ing  sharp  defeats  at  Al-Gazala,  Tobruk  and  Mersa  Matruh.  Disorganized,  disheartened  and  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
50,000  men  and  most  of  its  armor.  Eighth  Army  streamed  back  into  Egypt  in  a  state  of  near  collapse.  It  appeared 
that  nothing  could  stop  Rommel  from  seizing  the  Suez  Canal  and  severing  a  vital  artery  of  the  British  Empire. 

At  this  juncture.  General  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck.  the  British  theater  commander,  took  personal  command  of 
Eighth  Army  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  save  Egypt.  He  chose  for  his  defensive  position  a  natural  choke  point  only  60 
miles  from  Alexandria  where  the  untrafficable  Oattara  Depression  comes  to  within  40  miles  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  With  only  five  depleted  divisions  at  his  disposal.  Auchinleck  established  a  fortified  perimeter  around  the 
coastal  town  of  El  Alamein  and  posted  the  remainder  of  his  forces  on  a  series  of  ridges  extending  inland  to  the 
south  and  east. 

The  engagement  that  would  come  to  be  called  the  First  Battle  of  El  Alamein  began  on  1  July.  Rommel's  army 
(also  depleted  by  the  long  campaign  across  Libya)  attacked  the  British  position  in  two  groups.  The  Italian  infantry 
divisions  (organized  into  three  weak  corps)  and  the  German  90th  Light  Division  attacked  the  El  Alamein  perimeter 
Itself  while  Rommel's  mobile  force,  consisting  of  the  1 5th  and  21  st  panzer  divisions  and  the  Italian  Ar/ete  Division, 
swung  inland  to  crush  the  British  flank 

The  British,  however,  had  learned  from  their  earlier  defeats,  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  stop  the  enemy  with 
a  thin  cordon  of  isolated  strongpoints.  Well-integrated  British  fortifications  and  powerful  artillery  fire  handily  re¬ 
pulsed  the  Italian  infantry  and  the  90th  Light  Division  along  the  El  Alamein  perimeter.  Further  inland,  the  15th  and 
21st  panzer  divisions,  which  boasted  a  total  of  onlv  37  running  tanks,  ground  to  a  halt  when  confronted  by  British 
forces  in  brigade  and  division  strength  fighting  from  high  ground.  A  strong  counterattack  by  New  Zealand  troops 
shattered  the  Anete  Division, 

Sensing  that  Rommel  s  attack  had  stalled.  Auchinleck  ordered  a  counterattack.  His  most  obvious  course  of 
action  would  have  been  to  strike  back  at  the  panzer  divisions  that  were  endeavoring  to  turn  his  inland  flank.  In¬ 
stead.  he  elected  to  attack  the  weakest  of  the  Axis  forces— the  Italian  infantry  divisions  along  the  coastal  road 
running  westward  from  the  El  Alamein  perimeter.  On  10  July  the  newly  arrived  9th  Austidlian  Division  struck  on 
this  axis  and  drove  the  Italians  back  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Rommel  committed  the  last  of  his  reserves  to  stabilize 
the  situation  along  the  coastal  road,  thus  forfeiting  the  opportunity'  to  renew  his  mam  effort  further  inland.  Subse¬ 
quent  British  attacks  on  21  July  further  depleted  his  forces  and  left  both  sides  too  exhausted  to  fight  The  First 
Battle  of  El  Alamein  ended  in  a  tactical  stalemate,  but  Eighth  Army  had  saved  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal, 

Although  this  battle  seems  anticlimactic  when  compared  to  the  campaigns  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 
Rommel  had  in  fact  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  his  brilliant  career  in  North  Africa  He  would  attack  again,  but 
henceforth  the  British  would  enjoy'a  decisive  advantage  in  numbers  and  materiel.  Eighth  Army  would  also  soon 
receive  a  new  commander— General  Sir  Bernard  L,  Montgomerv 

Christopher  R.  Gabel.  Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


A  German  tank  craw  autranders  in  the  detail. 


